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HEALTH  AND  CONDITION. 

By  DR.  YORKE-DAVIES. 

The  Morning  Post  says:  ‘The  book  is  a rational  and  practical  guide  to  “Health 
and  Condition,”  and  those  who  desire  a long  and  healthy  life  will  perhaps,  find  their  best 
means  of  attaining  it  in  the  study  and  observance  of  such  rules  as  are  laid  down  here.’ 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says  : ‘ Full  of  valuable  hints  and  suggestive  warnings  as  to  the 
results  of  improper  food  and  insufficient  exercise.’ 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  : ‘ All  who  are  troubled  with  obesity,  with  torpid  liver, 
slackness,  headaches,  and  that  most  fiendish  malady  dyspepsia,  which  makes  a sedentary 
man  long  to  exchange  his  pillow  for  a pall,  may  consult  this  book  with  profit  to  them- 
selves, and  hope  for  a better  time.  The  directions  for  healthy  living  are  plain,  straight- 
forward, and  not  over-difficult  to  follow.’ 

The  Queen  says : ‘ The  author  says  of  our  frequent  variations  from  absolute  health 
that  they  are  more  often  due  to  faults  of  our  own,  such  as  errors  of  eating  and  drinking, 
than  to  causes  beyond  our  control,  and,  therefore,  as  he  will  endeavour  to  show,  easy  of 
prevention.  We  cannot  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  ground  covered  in 
the  course  of  the  twenty-eight  chapters  of  which  the  book  consists.  The  volume  is,  how- 
ever, of  so  much  interest  and  importance  that  we  wish  to  direct  attention  to  it,  however 
briefly.  One  remark  suggested  by  the  whole  structure  and  tenor  of  the  work  is  that  the 
author  places  his  trust  less  in  drugs  than  in  diet  and  exercise.  . . . These  things  are 
carefully  dealt  with  by  the  author,  and  hence  his  remarks  on  diet  and  regimen,  on  gout, 
obesity,  indigestion,  nervous  ailments,  and  much  more,  deserve  careful  attention.  We 
hope  our  readers  will  note  our  remarks,  and  consult  the  valuable  book  which  suggests 
them.' 

The  Speaker  says  : ‘ The  author  writes  with  genial  good  humour  and  abundant 
common-sense,  as  Well  as  with  special  knowledge.  ...  It  is  full  of  wisdom  which  is 
profitable.’ 

The  St.  James’s  Budget  says:  ‘The  author  has  written  a pleasant  book  containing 
much  sensible  advice.  It  is  not  a medical  work,  but  a popular  guide  to  the  art  of  keeping 
in  good  health,  and  there  is  not  a word  in  it  that  cannot  be  understood  by  everybody. 
We  venture  to  say  that  there  are  few  readers  who  will  not  find  something  in  the  volume 
applicable  to  themselves.’ 

Fublic  Opinion  says  : ‘ “ Of  the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end,”  we  read,  but  if  the 
books  are  of  the  instructive  nature  of  this  work,  we  can  never  have  too  many  of  them. 
Never  does  the  author  suggest  harsh  or  drastic  reliefs.  His  advice  is  very  sensible,  very 
understandable,  and,  moreover,  can  be  adopted  without  any  extraordinary  deviation 
from  common  usages.’ 

The  Lady’s  Pictorial  says  : ‘The  advice  given  in  this  volume  is  so  simple  and  prac' 
tical  that  it  ought  to  commend  itself  to  every  thoughtful  reader.  Every  chapter  may  be 
studied  to  advantage  by  the  too  lean,  the -too  fat,  the  sufferer  from  indigestion  and  the 
many  ailments  which  arise  from  over  and  under  feeding,  weak  nerves,  and  debility  of 
many  kinds,  according  to  his  or  her  case.’ 

The  Sportsman  says  : ‘ The  author  brings  a very  wide,  if  not  the  widest  of  all 
experiences  to  bear  upon  his  subject,  and  he  treats  it  most  lucidly.  The  lay  reader  need 
not  shrink  from  the  volume  ; it  is  meant  for  him.’ 

The  Provincial  Medical  Journal  says:  ‘This  is  a most  exhaustive  work,  dealing 
with  all  the  conditions  of  health  in  the  active  and  sedentary.  There  are  chapters  on  gout, 
obesity,  indigestion,  Bright’s  disease,  diabetes,  exercise,  food,  and  work,  What  is  health? 
etc.  ...  It  should  be  read  with  interest.’ 

Health  says  : ‘ The  author  writes  sensibly,  and  is  careful  to  avoid  the  use  of  technical 
terms,  so  that  the  book  may  be  read  with  profit.’ 

The  Birmingham  Post  says  : ‘ To  those  who  desire  a sensible  guide  who  speaks  in 
plain  terms  and  gives  rational  counsel  we  commend  this  volume.  It  is  readable,  not  too 
technical,  and  is  very  sound  and  practical.  “Every  man  at  forty,”  it  has  been  said,  “ is 
either  a fool  or  a physician.”  The  book  may  not  make  its  reader  a physician,  but  it  will 
certainly  help  to  prevent  him,  in  regard  to  health,  from  becoming  a fool.’ 
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1 By  all  who  wish  at  once  to  prolong  and  enjoy  their  lives,  Dr.  Yorke-Davies 
may  be  accepted  as  a safe  and  trustworthy  guide.’ — Knowledge. 

* A most  useful  book.’ — World. 

‘Supplies  many  hints  for  the  arresting  of  disease  in  its  incipient  stages.’ — 
Christian  World. 

' Few  people,  we  believe,  will  take  up  Dr.  Yorke-Davies’  book  without  being 
struck  with  the  exceedingly  useful  nature  of  its  contents,  or  be  disappointed 
when  they  come  to  a deeper  or  more  exhaustive  perusal  of  the  volume.’ — 
Health. 

‘ A very  useful  little  work;  and  while  concise,  it  is  comprehensive.*—  Glasgow 
Herald. 

‘ The  general  idea  is  to  indicate  the  gradual  decay  of  life,  and  to  suggest  the 
best  means  of  preventing  the  insidious  dangers  which  await  the  human  family 
in  the  progress  from  middle  to  old  age.’ — Chemist  and  Druggist. 

1 Particularly  worthy  of  attention.’ — Loiidon  Figaro. 

' Contains  useful  information  about  food,  physic,  etc.,  addressed  to  those  who 
have  reached  or  passed  the  meridian  of  life ; it  deals  with  all  matters  in  which 
such  persons  are  interested.’ — Queen. 

ONE  THOUSAND  MEDICAL  MAXIMS. 

Crown  8vo.,  128  pages,  is.  ; cloth,  is.  6d. 

‘ The  advice  given  is  characterized  by  sound  moderation,  and  the  more  it  is 
acted  upon  by  people  in  health,  the  less  likelihood  will  there  be  of  the  necessity 
of  calling  in  the  doctor.’ — Daily  Chronicle. 

‘ The  idea  is  excellent.’ — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

‘ Calculated  to  be  very  popular,  and  of  much  service  to  those  who  use  them.’ 
— Derby  Mercury. 

‘A  capital  book.’ — Scotsman. 

NURSERY  HINTS: 

A MOTHER’S  GUIDE  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

Crown  8vo.,  144  pages,  is.  ; cloth,  is.  6d. 

‘ Seldom  do  we  come  across  a book  of  such  thorough  practical  utility  as  this. 
This  valuable  little  manual  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  mother,  no 
matter  if  she  be  rich  or  poor.’ — Public  Opinion. 

‘ The  book  contains  a great  amount  of  information,  put  in  the  plainest  pos- 
sible language,  with  regard  to  the  feeding,  weaning,  and  clothing  of  infants, 
the  management  of  them  during  teething,  and  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  and 
ailments  to  which  children  are  liable.’ — Scotsman. 

1 Useful  in  all  cases  where  children  form  part  of  the  household.’ — News  of  the 
World. 

1 The  work  before  us  is  likely  to  become  popular  from  the  fact  that  the  in- 
formation is  given  in  plain  untechnical  language.  ’ — Health. 

‘ In  about  a thousand  numbered  paragraphs  the  author  anticipates  nearly  all 
the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  delicate  task  of  rearing  the  human  infant.’— 
Chemist  and  Druggist. 
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5 A most  comprehensive  and  useful  little  book.  I strongly  recommend 
it  to  fat  people.’ — Lady's  Pictorial. 

1 To  any  corpulent  person  who  is  bewailing  his  condition  we  give  this 
advice:  Consult  Dr.  Yorke-Davies.’ — Bazaar. 

* The  author  has  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  a very  large  amount 
of  special  medical  study  and  observation  of  social  life.’ — Putman's  Weekly 
Neivs. 

* Fresh  and  useful.’ — New  York  Herald. 

1 A treatment  for  the  reduction  of  corpulency  based  upon  different 
principles  from  those  usually  recommended,  which  are  hard  in  the 
extreme.’ — National  Tribune  [America). 

‘ A useful  treatise  on  how  to  cure  corpulency,  which  tends  to  curtail 
not  only  perfect  health,  but  many  of  the  pleasures  of  life.’ — Science 
Gossip. 

1 We  hope  this  book  will  not  suffer  from  its  restricted  title ; it  deserves 
the  reading  of  every  class.’ — Croydon  Guardian. 

‘ The  only  practical  treatise  we  have  seen  on  this  subject  written  by  a 
man  who  has  had  many  years’  experience  in  the  medical  world.  Few 
plump  people  will  take  up  Dr.  Yorke-Davies’  book  without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  exceedingly  easy  manner  in  which  they  may  become 
small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less.’ — St.  Stephen's  Review. 

‘ Strikes  us,  as  far  as  we  have  dipped  into  it,  as  being  full  of  wisdom.’ 
— Globe. 

* The  work  before  us  may  certainly  be  commended  to  the  notice  of 
the  corpulent.’ — Health. 

' The  advice  contained  in  this  book  will  be  valuable  to  many.’ — Queen. 

1 The  fattest  will  rise  up  and  call  the  doctor  blessed.’ — The  World. 

1 A useful  and  sensible  guide  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  a state,  that 
may  any  time  end  in  something  far  more  serious  than  mere  discomfort. 
— Myra's  Journal. 

* The  corpulent  are  almost  as  plentifully  supplied  with  advisers  as  the 
rheumatic.  Some  of  them  are  better  avoided,  but  this  cannot  be  said 
of  the  book  of  Dr.  Yorke-Davies.  ...  If  I were  fat,  which  I am  not,  I 
should  steer  for  some  months  with  Dr.  Yorke-Davies  at  the  helm.’ — 
Philanthropist. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  ELEVENTH  EDITION 

What  constitutes  robust  health  ? A sound  constitution 
and  a lithe,  active  frame  may  truly  be  the  answer  ; for  with- 
out these  the  power  of  enjoying  life,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  is  to  a great  extent  limited. 

If  this  be  true,  there  are  a large  number  of  people  of  both 
sexes  whose  pleasure  is  to  a considerable  extent  curtailed — 
though  they  may  be  in  other  respects  fortunate — by  the  fact 
that  their  condition  is  incompatible  with  perfect  health,  and 
that  their  bulk  renders  exercise  difficult,  and  in  extreme 
cases  impossible.  The  mode  of  life  and  diet  of  the  ordinary 
Englishman,  especially  when  middle  age  is  reached,  un- 
doubtedly tends  to  foster  an  accumulation  of  fat  that,  if 
it  does  not  destroy  life  directly,  does  so  in  very  many  cases 
indirectly — by  preventing  the  victim  from  taking  the  exercise 
necessary  to  circulate  the  blood,  keep  the  skin  acting,  and 
prevent  congestion  of  those  internal  organs  which,  by  their 
free  and  healthy  action,  eliminate  the  waste  products  of  the 
system. 

The  disease  of  corpulency — for  a disease  it  is — creeps  on 
so  insidiously  and  slowly,  and  the  individual  becomes  so 
entangled  in  its  toils,  that  he  or  she  finds,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  grapple  with  it,  that  the  power  to  do  so  is  cur- 
tailed, and  the  effort  of  taking  the  steps  formerly  advised 
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so  weakening  as  to  be  practically  dangerous  or  too  painful 
to  continue. 

Happily  for  the  victim  of  obesity,  if  he  is  blessed  with  too 
much  sense  to  be  gulled  by  the  lying  advertisements  of  the 
quack,  science  comes  to  his  aid,  and  his  diet,  without  cur- 
tailing very  much  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  may  be  so 
arranged  that  with  benefit  in  every  way  to  health,  and  with 
undoubted  increase  in  length  of  life,  he  may  be  safely  and 
permanently  reduced  to  normal  weight  and  dimensions. 
Among  the  better  informed  this  fact  is  now  recognised 
(the  danger  of  taking  purgatives,  which  weaken  without 
reducing  weight,  acid  and  other  quack  medicines,  which 
permanently  ruin  the  digestive  organs,  is  becoming  known 
to  all  but  the  ignorant). 

The  question  will  be  asked,  How  may  this  be  done  ? A 
medical  adviser  who  says  to  the  victim  of  corpulency,  ‘ You 
must  avoid  a diet  containing  sugar  and  starch  ’ — the  principal 
fatteners — generally  gets  the  reply : ‘ But,  doctor,  I don’t 
know  what  articles  do  for  the  ordinary  individual,  and,  as 
far  as  that  goes,  the  ordinary  practitioner,  does  not  make 
dietetics  a study,  and  the  reply  is  perfectly  true  in  the 
majority  of  cases. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  ordinary 
medical  practitioner  generally  advises  the  victim  to  let  well 
alone,  whatever  that  may  mean,  for  he  has  not  so  far  realized 
the  fact  that  overfatness  is  dangerous  to  life  even  in  the 
ordinary  person,  and  is  ten  times  more  so  when  illness 
attacks  the  victim. 

To  reduce  weight,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  health 
and  condition,  the  diet,  like  everything  else,  to  be  successful, 
must  be  constructed  on  scientific  principles,  and  every  case 
should  be  absolutely  dieted  on  its  merits.  For  instance,  a 
fat,  gouty  man  requires  an  entirely  different  line  of  treatment 
to  one  who  is  not  gouty,  and  the  condition  of  the  heart  and 
the  other  organs  requires  special  consideration,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  wise  for  the  victim  of  obesity  to  diet  on  such 
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haphazard  lines  as  he  can  formulate  for  himself,  unless  he  is 
supervised  by  someone  who  understands  dietetics  thoroughly. 

In  dieting  for  obesity,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that, 
however  rapidly  weight  is  lost,  whether  it  be  at  the  rate 
of  io  or  20  lb.  a month,  at  the  same  time  the  muscular  and 
nervous  strength  should  be  increased,  and  there  should  be 
absolutely  no  starving.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other, 
what  may  seem  trivial  points,  for  consideration,  but  which 
are  of  great  import  in  the  final  result,  such  as  exercise, 
habits,  and  mode  of  life.  The  weak  heart,  that  must  of 
necessity  always  go  with  corpulency,  must  be  strengthened, 
and  the  nervous  system  toned  up. 

I have  thought  it  advisable  in  the  tenth  edition  of  this 
work  to  include  a chapter  on  gout,  which  is,  of  course,  a 
disease  absolutely  due  to  faulty  diet.  As  the  majority  of 
•fat  people  are  gouty,  this  matter  will  doubtless  be  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  those  readers.  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
construct  a book  which  could  safely  teach  people  how  to 
diet  themselves,  and  no  individual  suffering  from  either  of 
these  ailments  is  capable  of  doing  this,  except  he  be  an 
expert  in  dietetics.  The  safest  and  most  useful  book  on  the 
subject  is  one  that  will  point  out  the  proper  path  to  health. 

This  little  work  has  been  favourably  reviewed  in  hundreds 
of  papers,  and  approved  of  by  the  more  enlightened  medical 
practitioners  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  system  asso- 
ciated with  my  name  is,  I presume,  now  pretty  well  known 
all  the  world  over.  It  is  so  easily  carried  out,  and  can  be 
absolutely  relied  upon  as  health-improving  and  permanent 
in  its  results.  By  proper  dieting  not  only  is  normal  weight 
attained,  and  condition  and  health  improved,  but  the  ability 
to  keep  at  that  weight  for  the  rest  of  life  with  perfect  ease 
and  safety  is  ensured.  The  best  plan,  I find,  is  a course  of 
strictly  regulated  dietetic  treatment,  suitable  to  each  particular 
case,  until  normal  weight  is  attained.  The  length  of  this 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  degree  of  obesity.  Normal 
weight  once  attained,  the  knowledge  imparted  by  a perusal 
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of  this  little  work,  with  proper  guidance,  will  enable  sufferers 
to  enjoy  permanent  relief  from  corpulency  and  an  increased 
immunity  from  gout,  rheumatism,  indigestion,  and  other 
more  fatal  diseases  that  come  in  its  train.  Some  remarks 
will  be  found  in  this  edition  on  the  more  recent  systems  of 
treating  obesity,  more  especially  in  Germany,  and  also  one 
on  the  use  of  an  animal  substance  called  thyroid  extract  for 
this  purpose,  and  on  wines  and  aerated  waters  suitable  for 
the  obese  and  gouty. 

The  favourable  notices  that  have  appeared  in  the  English 
and  foreign  press,  coupled  with  the  vast  number  of  letters  I 
have  received  from  medical  men  and  others  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  who  have  placed  themselves  under  my  care 
and  followed  the  system  I advocate,  induce  me  to  believe 
that  the  dietetic  mode  of  treating  obesity  and  gout,  which  I 
have  formulated  in  the  medical  journals  and  in  other  papers, 
and  outlined  in  this  little  work,  is  the  easiest  and  pleasantest 
to  carry  out,  and  the  only  one  that  can  be  relied  upon  as 
permanent  and  health-improving,  and  absolutely  free  from 
all  danger.  I am  indebted  for  much  assistance  in  bringing 
out  this  edition  to  my  son,  Dr.  Wynne  Yorke-Da  ^es. 


44,  Harley  Street,  London,  W 
May,  1899, 
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PART  I. 

CORPULENCY. 

T.  Of  all  the  evils  to  which  humanity  is  subject,  there  is 
not  one  more  common  than  excess  of  fat,  or  one  that  causes 
greater  discomfort,  or  indirectly  tends  more  to  shorten  life. 
In  men  this  common  condition  of  disease  begins  to  show  itself 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty,  in  women  a few  years 
earlier.  It  is  not  unusual  for  cases  to  be  brought  to  me  in 
childhood  and  early  life  of  abnormal  development  in  this  way. 

Though  it  may  not  be  a disease  in  itself — unless  it  attains 
enormous  proportions— it  often  induces  disease  by  impeding 
the  victim  from  taking  that  exercise  that  nature  demands  to 
stimulate  the  functions  of  the  different  organs  that  keep  the 
body  in  robust  health. 

2.  Though  this  condition  is  so  frequent,  it  is  not  one  that 
meets  with  much  sympathy,  for  the  sufferer  is  generally 
considered  to  be  fond  of  good  eating,  and  deserving  of  his 
abnormal  proportions,  and  the  ordinary  run  of  practitioners 
who  are  consulted  seldom  offer  any  consolation,  or  suggest 
a remedy  ; indeed,  few  medical  men  give  the  attention  to  dietetics 
in  the  treatment  of  disease  that  disease  demands , and  as  the  result, 
in  this  case  the  corpulent  person  too  frequently  consults,  and 
falls  an  easy  prey  to,  some  quack,  who  finds  him  a profitable 
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subject,  and  doses  him  with  drugs  that  effectually  and  per- 
manently injure  his  digestive  organs. 

3.  Or,  perhaps,  being  a believer  in  the  old  adage,  * that  a 
man  is  either  a fool  or  a physician  before  he  is  forty,’  he 
proceeds  to  experiment  upon  himself,  and  by  dint  of  purg- 
ing, starving,  and  tiring  himself  by  manual  work  or  walking, 
reduces  a few  pounds  in  weight ; but  as  there  is  no  scientific 
principle  in  his  system  he  soon  finds  it  too  hard  to  continue, 
and  once  more  resigns  himself  to  the  inevitable, . and  to 
increasing  misery  and  danger. 

4.  This  is  a great  mistake,  as  corpulency  is  caused  more 
by  a faulty  diet  than  by  any  hereditary  tendency ; and  as 
there  are  means  of  obviating  this,  when  its  treatment  is 
based  on  scientific  principles,  and  with  due  regard  to  habit, 
constitution,  age,  and  mode  of  life,  no  person  need  despair. 
A properly  constructed  dietary,  taking  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  into  consideration,  and  the  health, 
soundness,  and  constitutional  requirements  of  the  sufferer, 
will  absolutely  permanently  and  certainly  reduce  weight  at 
the  rate  of  from  4 to  8 lb.  per  week. 

5.  The  first  thing  the  patient  has  to  be  made  to  believe  is 
this  : That  a rapid  reduction  in  weight  may  take  place,  and 
the  obese  person  be  stronger  and  better  in  every  way  than 
he  was  before,  and  that  this  may  be  done  better,  safer  and 
more  certainly  by  diet  than  physic.  For  instance,  take  the 
case  of  the  horse.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  when  a horse 
is  turned  out  to  grass  he  becomes  in  a short  time  very  obese 
and  weak,  and  if  worked  perspires,  and  is  easily  distressed. 
If  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  him  in  condition,  what  is 
done  ? Why,  simply  this  : He  is  brought  into  the  stable, 
and  put  on  corn  and  hay,  groomed — a form  of  massage — 
and  given  exercise,  and  what  is  the  result  ? He  rapidly 
loses  fat,  gains  breathing  power,  gets  spirited  and  does  hard 
work,  hunting  or  racing,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  ease  to 
himself  and  pleasure  to  his  owner — indeed,  is  in  every  way 
better  for  the  process. 
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6.  Now,  plainly  speaking,  this  principle  is  applied  in 
another  way  to  the  human  animal,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a 
specialist  in  dietetics,  with  the  greatest  success  ; at  least,  it 
has  been  so  in  mine,  as  I hope  to  illustrate  in  these  pages 
by  cases  of  extreme  corpulency  treated  entirely  by  dietetic 
means. 

7.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  where 
a sudden  change  in  food  is  made,  and  those  foods  that  make 
fat,  and  therefore  supply  the  body  with  heat,  are  cut  off, 
though  this  may  be  done  with  perfect  safety  in  proper 
hands,  it  is  not  advisable  that  the  victim  of  corpulency, 
who,  of  course,  can  be  no  judge  of  his  own  constitutional 
requirements,  should  take  the  management  of  his  case  into 
his  own  guiding,  for  the  functions  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
bowels  may  have  to  be  regulated  ; in  fact,  the  successful 
treatment  of  this  condition  can  only  be  properly  carried 
out  by  someone  who  makes  a specialty  of  ailments  due  to 
improper  food.  As  well  might  a person,  who  knew  nothing 
about  the  sea,  read  a book  on  yachting,  and  then  try  to 
navigate  the  yacht  in  the  dark,  through  unknown  shoals, 
rocks  and  quicksands,  storms  and  tempests.  All  I can  say 
is,  I should  not  like  to  trust  him,  or  ever  expect,  if  I did,  to 
see  port  again. 

8.  In  the  case  of  a person  of  gouty  habit — though  such  a 
person  would  be  in  every  way  better  for  the  course  of  treat- 
ment and  the  increased  freedom  to  move  about  and  enjoy 
life,  and  future  immunity  from  recurrent  attacks  of  gout — 
such  a person  would  require  guiding,  and  a much  larger 
quantity  of  fluid.*  To  flush  the  system  with  fluids  is 

* It  is  astonishing  what  a difference  diet  will  make  in  the  case  of  a 
gouty  person,  and  how  soon  the  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  system  can  be 
cleared  off.  With  the  rapid  loss  of  fat  and  the  large  quantity  of  fluid 
taken  the  gout  poison  is  rapidly  eliminated.  In  a number  of  cases  that 
have  recently  come  under  my  observation  of  fat  gouty  people,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  urine  has  revealed  the  fact  that  a highly  nitrogenous  diet, 
i.e.,  large  proportion  of  meat,  with  plenty  of  vegetables,  containing  no 
sugar  or  starch,  with  other  dietetic  aids,  has  absolutely  cleared  the 
system  of  the  gouty  poison,  and  a general  improvement  in  the  health 
with  increased  strength  has  taken  place.  (See  chapter  on  Gout.) 
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absolutely  necessary ; it  would  also  be  necessary  to  make 
an  examination  of  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys,  to  see  that 
the  uric  acid  was  being  eliminated  in  a satisfactory  manner, 
and  to  see  that  they  are  healthy  in  structure.  Indeed,  every 
case  of  corpulency  must  be  treated  on  its  merits,  and  only 
by  this  means  can  thorough  success  be  obtained,  and  the 
result  made  permanent  and  lifelong.  The  habit  of  taking 
an  excess  of  certain  foods  requires  to  be  broken,  and  to 
accomplish  this  the  patient  for  a time  must  be  under  careful 
guidance  and  supervision. 

9.  Sufferers  from  obesity  who  try  to  diet  themselves  in 
various  ways  fail  as  a matter  of  course,  and  for  two  reasons. 
They  cannot  realize  the  fact  that  the  different  constituents 
of  food  have  to  be  carefully  apportioned.  Further,  they 
cannot  distinguish  the  difference  between  a dietary  that 
reduces  weight  and  one  that  does  not  fatten,  or  only  fattens 
very  gradually.  The  other  great  source  of  failure  is  that 
they  starve  themselves — in  their  endeavour  to  avoid  fatten- 
ing articles — by  not  taking  sufficient  of  those  elements  of 
food  that  nourish  and  strengthen  the  muscular  and  nervous 
systems.  Added  to  this,  age,  sex,  state  of  health,  the 
degree  of  obesity,  heredity,  and  the  general  habits  of  life, 
require  a certain  consideration  that  renders  self-treatment 
useless,  and,  indeed,  absolutely  dangerous. 

Taking  age  alone,  a person  of  thirty  having  good  teeth 
can  masticate  and  assimilate  foods  that  would  be  quite  un- 
suitable in  the  case  of  either  a male  or  a female  of  sixty  or 
over.  In  chronic  cases  of  gout  complicated  with  obesity, 
where  the  general  health  is  impaired,  a course  of  tonics, 
change  of  air,  and  massage,  assist  in  bracing  up  the  flabby 
muscular  development,  and  in  strengthening  the  heart,  so 
that  with  the  loss  of  fat  comes  the  ability  to  take  exercise  ; 
this  tends  to  improve  the  general  tone  of  the  constitution, 
to  say  nothing  of  adding  to  the  length  of  life.  The  most 
serious  result  of  corpulency  is  that  it  impedes  the  action  of 
the  heart,  and  hence  a weak  and  dilated  heart,  with  palpita- 
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tion  on  exertion,  breathlessness,  and  dropsy.  This  is  a 
constant  danger  to  life.  A reduction  to  something  ap- 
proaching normal  weight  permanently  remedies  this,  but  it 
is  most  important  that  the  heart  and  secretion  of  the  kidneys 
be  examined  before  a course  of  diet  is  embarked  upon. 

10.  If  increasing  corpulency  is  a misfortune  in  a man,  it 
is  a far  more  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  in  the  female,  for 
long  before  beauty  should  cease  to  attract,  the  complexion 
loses  the  peach-like  bloom  so  much  admired,  and  the  figure 
those  lines  of  grace  and  elegance  that  should  be  its  charac- 
teristics. More  than  this,  the  ability  to  dance  and  enjoy 
life  is  very  much  curtailed  by  the  unwieldy  proportions 
attained — a serious  matter  in  those  who  move  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  society,  and  strive  to  obey  the  dictates  of  fashion. 

11.  Happily  for  all  such  individuals,  science  comes  to 
their  aid,  and,  with  proper  care  in  diet,  rapid  reduction  of 
weight  may  be  ensured,  and  this,  under  proper  guidance, 
without  the  slightest  danger  or  harm  in  any  way.  The 
reduction  to  proper  dimensions  may  be  carried  out  and 
made  permanent  with  very  little  ordinary  care  afterwards, 
in  avoidance  to  a slight  extent  of  certain  foods. 

12.  If  the  individual  unfortunate  enough  to  be  weighted 
with  superabundance  of  fat  moves  in  society,  a reduction 
of  4 to  6 lb.  per  week  in  bulk  may  be  carried  out  with- 
out attracting  attention,  for  corpulency  does  not  require 
treating  as  an  illness,  and  the  fair  victim  of  too  much  plump- 
ness may  once  more  have  the  bloom  brought  to  her  cheeks, 
and  the  complexion  made  peach-like,  and  no  one  be  the 
wiser,  and  this  without  having  recourse  to  quack  medicines 
that,  if  they  reduce  weight  at  all,  do  it  simply  by  reducing 
strength  at  the  same  time,  and  if  persisted  in  by  permanently 
destroying  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  ruining  the  digestive 
apparatus  for  ever. 

13.  It  is  a curious  circumstance  that  ordinary  medical 
men  scarcely  ever,  the  exceptions  being  very  rave,  take  any 
interest  in  the  treatment  of  corpulency ; and  still  it  is  the 
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cause  of  much  ill-health,  and  misery,  and  shortening  of  life. 
They  leave  the  victim  to  seek  the  advice  of  those  quacks 
who  trade  on  the  fears  or  the  vanity  of  the  sufferer,  and 
plunder  him  or  her  without  compunction,  and  without 
benefit.  It  is  time  that  this  disease — for  a disease  it  is — 
attracted  the  notice  it  deserves,  and  in  a letter  to  the  Lancet 
many  years  ago  I called  attention  to  this  anomaly.* 

14.  To  proceed.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  no  two 
persons  are  constitutionally  formed  alike ; but,  broadly 
speaking,  there  are  five  types.  They  are  classified  as  the 
nervous,  the  bilious,  the  gouty,  the  scrofulous,  and  the 
lymphatic.  Now,  the  nervous  are  seldom  over-burdened 
with  fat ; they  are  quick  and  restless,  and,  as  a rule,  thin 
and  wiry.  The  bilious  are  dark  in  complexion,  largely 
developed  in  frame,  and  inclined  to  be  gloomy  in  tempera- 
ment. Such  people  often  lay  on  fat  as  middle-age  ap- 
proaches. In  their  ailments  particular  attention  must  always 
be  paid  to  the  functions  of  the  liver  ; so  that,  necessarily, 
the  proper  action  of  this  important  organ  should  be  en- 
couraged in  treating  those  of  this  temperament  for  obesity 
or  gout.  This  system  is  adapted  to  that  end. 

15.  Constitutions  that  inherit  the  gouty  taint  have  their 

* After  mentioning  an  extraordinary  case  of  obesity  in  a child,  I go  on 
to  say : ‘ While  on  the  subject  of  obesity,  may  I remark  that  it  appears 
to  me  its  physiology  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves  ? We  all 
know  that  certain  foods  fatten  some  people,  and  that  sugar  and  starch 
are  the  great  offenders.  Beyond  this  there  is  little  light.  Corpulency  in 
excess  is  a diseased  condition,  and  I think  deserves  more  consideration 
in  our  treatment  of  many  ailments  of  which  I assert  it  is  the  primary 
cause.  Corpulent  people  are  often  ailing,  are  more  subject  to  gout,  colds, 
bronchitis,  and  many  other  diseases,  than  lean  people.  But  the  condi- 
tion excites  no  sympathy ; they  are  supposed  to  be  fond  of  good  things, 
and  deserve  to  be  fat.  A chimney  that  smokes  is  swept,  but  a sufferer 
from  obesity  is  left  to  go  on  in  his  misery,  and  he  goes  to  quacks  for  relief. 
Personally,  I have  taken  great  interest  in  this  subject,  and  have  treated 
numbers  of  people  for  corpulency  with  great  success.  The  ordinary 
dietary  for  our  climate  is  admitted  to  be  faulty.  This  has  been  con- 
structed during  hundreds  of  years  by  cooks  and  not  by  physiologists.  Let 
us  hope,  as  we  live  in  an  age  of  progress,  that  the  philosophy  of  dietetics 
may  soon  teach  us  how  “ to  eat  to  live,”  not  “ to  live  to  eat,”  Longevity 
and  leanness  are  twins.’ — Lancet , July  19,  1890. 
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digestive  powers  good  and  their  appetites  large.  They  are 
prone  to  obesity,  and  generally  fond  of  good  living.  The 
surplus  food  in  their  case  is  not  eliminated  from  the  system, 
so  that  it  remains  behind  in  the  form  of  uric  acid — the 
poison  of  gout  and  rheumatism — and  stored  fat.  In  such 
people  a reduction  of  fat  reduces  the  liability  to  attacks  of 
gout,  for  gout  poison  and  fat  are  twin  brothers.  They  are 
both  aliens  in  the  system,  and  have  no  business  there  ; and 
if  the  fat  goes  the  gout  poison,  as  a rule,  goes  along  with  it 
under  dietetic  treatment. 

16.  The  lymphatic  constitution  is  the  type  of  those  list- 
less, large,  phlegmatic  people,  that  nothing  seems  to  move  ; 
all  the  functions  of  their  bodies  are  performed  sluggishly. 
Such  people  are  slow  and  indolent.  Those  who  inherit  this 
diathesis  are  generally  fat  and  difficult  to  treat ; they  are 
not  fond  of  exercise,  and  do  not  care  to  exert  themselves, 
even  for  their  own  benefit. 

17.  Having  drawn  attention  to  the  different  inherited 
constitutions,  one  may  remark  that  they  all  require  a little 
variation  in  treatment  for  corpulency,  that  only  one  who 
makes  a study  of  dietetics  can  satisfactorily  carry  out. 
After  thirty-five  years’  experience  of  disease,  I am  able  to 
say  that  the  latter  (the  lymphatic)  are  the  most  difficult  to 
manage  or  to  please.  However,  a medical  adviser  must  do 
the  best  he  can,  even  for  those  who  will  not  take  a little 
trouble  to  strictly  obey  him,  when  their  very  life  depends 
upon  it. 

18.  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  issued,  I have 
had  occasion  to  treat  many  people  who,  attempting  to  treat 
themselves,  were  indifferently  successful,  only  managing  to 
get  down  a few  pounds,  and  then  coming  to  a standstill. 
This  was  their  own  fault,  arising  from  want  of  knowledge 
of  their  own  constitutional  requirements,  and,  after  all,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  should  fail.  Imagine  a 
person  reading  a book  teaching  how  to  cut  a suit  of  clothes, 
and  then  trying  to  make  his  own  as  a result,  or  learning 
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how  to  swim,  or  ride,  or  drive,  by  studying  a manual  on  the 
subject ! It  is  needless  to  point  the  moral. 

19.  What  I find  is,  that  people  who  draw  out  their  own 
dietary  constantly  break  the  rules  they  lay  down  for  them- 
selves, and  hence,  for  want  of  proper  guidance,  fail,  as  a 
matter  of  course ; whereas  when  I treat  them  personally  or 
by  correspondence,  I expect  them  to  see  me  or  write  me  a 
weekly  letter,  and  by  this  and  the  weekly  loss  in  weight  and 
abdominal  girth,  I am  able  to  see  that  the  result  is  a loss, 
which  varies,  according  to  the  degree  of  obesity,  from  io  to 
20  lb.  a month. 

20.  The  advantage  of  the  system  outlined  in  these  pages 
is  that  it  is  safe  to  reduce  corpulency  at  any  age  and  at  any 
season  by  its  means,  my  experience  being  that  even  elderly 
people  become  apparently  many  years  younger  when  they 
attain  proper  dimensions ; the  flabby  heart  that  prevents 
exercise  up  hill  is  gradually  strengthened,  and  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  when  lying  down  soon  passes  off* ; the  greater 
tendency  to  congestive  ailments  is  much  reduced,  and  the 
general  health  improved  in  every  way.  But  the  treatment 
must  here  undoubtedly  be  supervised  by  someone  who  makes 
a study  of  this  condition,  and  the  correct  dietetic  and  other 
necessary  means  of  treatment  for  its  cure.  It  is  as  well  to 
remember  that  the  loss  of  weight  in  elderly  people  must  be 
more  gradual,  the  dietary  being  scientifically  regulated  to 
this  end. 

21.  That  an  extraordinary  reduction  of  weight  may  be 
brought  about  with  the  most  happy  results  may  be  instanced 
in  the  following  case  : A lady,  sixty- one  years  of  age,  came 
under  my  care  just  a year  ago.  She  then  weighed  18  st.  9 lb. 
She  now  weighs  n st.  9 lb.,  and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
she  tells  me  that  she  is  learning  to  ride  a bicycle,  and  is 
getting  on  with  it  remarkably  well. 

In  treating  corpulency,  or  the  state  of  making  too  much 
fat,  the  treatment  should  be  divided  into  three  periods. 
During  the  first  period  it  is  necessary  to  make  a thorough 
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change  from  the  old  mode  of  living,  and  to  arrange  a dietary 
in  which  strength-giving  food  is  the  principal  factor,  and  in 
which  fat-making  foods  are  either  entirely  or  almost  entirely 
cut  out,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  second  stage  this  should 
be  slightly  modified,  and  a small  amount  of  fat-forming  foods 
introduced.  These  embrace  a few  of  the  ordinary  luxuries 
of  life.  Then,  finally,  the  dietary  should  be  so  far  modified 
as  to  bear  a very  close  resemblance  to  the  diet  of  everyday 
life.  The  effect  of  this  graduated  system  is  that  both  the 
habit  of  taking  excess  of  the  most  fattening  articles,  and  the 
habit  of  the  digestive  organs  of  unduly  assimilating  them, 
are  broken.  Therefore,  the  reduction  continues  until  normal 
weight  is  attained;  and  when  normal  weight  is  once  attained, 
a very  slight  modification  in  the  old  mode  of  living— indeed, 
so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  noticeable  after  it  is  once  under- 
stood— makes  the  result  positively  permanent.  There  are 
many  simple  adjuncts  to  keeping  down  weight  in  the  future, 
and  there  is  no  excuse  for  a person  who  has  once  been 
through  a proper  course  of  dieting,  and  been  properly 
instructed,  ever  weighing  a pound  more  than  he  or  she 
wishes  during  the  remainder  of  life. 

22.  The  successful  treatment  of  obesity  lies  in  the  way 
the  articles  of  diet  are  apportioned.  From  treating  so  many 
individuals,  it  is  easy  to  regulate  to  a pound  a week  the  loss 
in  any  given  case  ; and  if  the  patient  objects  to  its  rapidity 
— which  is  seldom  the  case,  as  the  feeling  of  elasticity  and 
increased  strength  is  so  marked — I am  in  the  habit  of  modify- 
ing the  diet,  to  graduate  such  rapid  loss. 

About  a twentieth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  male  body 
should  be  of  fat,  and  of  the  female  a little  more,  but  it  is 
seldom  the  balance  is  so  evenly  kept.  Even  where  this  is 
greatly  exceeded,  some  people  manage  to  enjoy  life,  and  to 
take  a certain  amount  of  exercise,  at  least  in  youth ; for 
Daniel  Lambert  weighed  thirty-two  stone  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  years,  and  could  then  walk  from  Woolwich  to 
London  ; subsequently  he  attained  the  enormous  weight  of 
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fifty-two  stone,  and  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  years. 
Most  of  those  who  lay  on  excess  of  fat  early  die  during  middle 
age  from  attacks  of  acute  diseases,  such  as  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  bronchitis,  etc.,  or  from  apoplexy,  syncope,  due 
to  passion  or  sudden  exertion,  and  from  numerous  other 
causes  that  would  not  endanger  thin  people.  A fat  person 
lives  on  the  brink  of  a volcano  ; he  is  never  safe  ; an  illness  of  no 
importance  to  a thin  person  is  often  fatal  to  him  or  her , as  the  case 
may  be.  The  recent  epidemic  of  influenza  has  illustrated 
this  over  and  over  again.  Cases  of  this  disease,  where  com- 
plicated with  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  in  fat  people,  owing 
to  the  weak  state  of  a heart  burdened  by  fat,  have  been 
almost  invariably  fatal.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for, 
in  the  first  place,  the  heart  is  surrounded  and  buried  in  fat, 
and  has  not  enough  room  to  work  in.  Secondly,  it  is  called 
upon,  with  the  system  debilitated  by  disease,  to  pump  the 
blood  over  a far  greater  amount  of  tissue,  and,  not  being  in 
a position  to  do  this  after  laboriously  working  for  some  days, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  suddenly  fails.  How 
many  hundreds  of  fat  people  have  I known  during  my 
thirty-five  years  of  professional  life  who  have  suddenly  died, 
who,  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  say,  had  they  been  of  normal 
dimensions,  would,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  have 
been  alive  now.  It  would  be  invidious  to  mention  the 
names  of  many  celebrities  who  have  died  simply  through 
obesity,  even  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  evils  of  obesity  are  manifold.  The  fat  person  is  also 
debarred  from  riding  and  other  active  exercises,  and  many 
pleasures  that  are  supposed  to  make  life  tolerable,  and, 
indeed,  to  increase  its  length. 

23.  Some  races  of  men  are  more  subject  to  excess  of  fat 
than  others  ; but  whether  this  depends  upon  heredity  or 
mode  of  life  is  an  open  question.  After  the  age  of  forty, 
particularly  in  women,  from  reasons  that  may  be  surmised, 
excess  of  fat  becomes  almost  the  rule.  This  is  more  common 
in  single  females  than  in  those  who  have  had  the  care  of 
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rearing  'families.  Again,  the  Hottentot  is  almost  always 
protuberant ; the  German  is  proverbially  fat,  and  the  French- 
man generally  so  about  the  abdomen  ; the  Scotch  are  thin, 
as  a rule ; so  are  the  Irish.  What  the  Englishman  is  may 
be  judged  by  the  satire  of  the  age,  and  the  jolly  John  Bull 
sort  of  man  depicted  in  the  pages  of  Punch  may  be  supposed 
to  represent  the  national  tendency. 

24.  Among  the  determining  causes  of  corpulency,  the 
first  is,  of  course,  excess  of  food — more  especially  certain  hinds 
of  food — too  little  work,  and  too  great  an  appetite,  though 
some  people,  curiously  enough,  may  be  very  fat  and  still 
have  poor  appetites  ; while  others  remain  thin  on  the  most 
luxurious  diet.  Drink  has  also  its  influence.  Fat  people 
usually  take  a large  quantity  of  liquid,  and  this  is  generally 
something  with  more  body  than  water,  and  in  some  of 
its  forms,  as  in  sweet  wines  and  malt  liquors,  it  is  very 
fattening.* 

25.  Deficient  muscular  exercise,  by  diminishing  the 
amount  of  wear  of  tissue  (oxidation  of  tissue,  as  physiolo- 
gists call  it),  favours  obesity;  and  since,  as  a rule,  the 
stouter  the  person  the  less  capable  he  is  of  taking  exercise, 
these  two  conditions  react  one  upon  the  other  to  the  advan- 
tage of  fat-production.  Nervous  influence  has  much  to  do 
with  fat ; the  high-strung,  nervous  individual  is  seldom 
obese.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stupid,  heavy,  non-intellec- 
tual person,  or  the  idiot,  is,  as  a rule,  flabby  and  fat ; and,  as 
I before  remarked,  the  phlegmatic  person  is  generally  obese. 

26.  All  those  states  of  the  system  that  prevent  the  proper 
circulation  of  the  blood  favour  obesity,  by  limiting  its 
oxygenizing  power,  and  thus  preventing  its  conversion  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  its  elimination  from  the  system 

* The  German  method  of  reducing  fat  by  debarring  fluid  at  meals, 
practised  by  Professor  Schweninger,  does  not  suit  English  people  at  all, 
and  is  most  painful  and  slow  in  its  results.  It  may  answer  in  Germany, 
as  the  Germans  are  always  swilling  thin  beer,  and  it  is  necessary  to  break 
this  habit.  Fluid  is  not  fattening  if  it  is  free  from  sugar  and  starch,  I 
can  speak  with  some  authority  on  this  subject. 
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by  the  breath.*  In  this  way  exercise,  by  rapidly  circulating 
the  blood  through  the  system,  oxidizes  fat  much  in  the  same 
way  as  blowing  a fire  with  a bellows  causes  the  fuel  to  be 
rapidly  consumed.  The  power  of  enjoying  many  of  the 
pleasures  of  life  is  limited  in  the  corpulent,  as  exercise  is 
attended  with  breathlessness  and  fatigue,  and,  indeed,  in 
the  case  of  such  people  is  absolutely  dangerous. 

As  a result  of  this,  constipation  ensues  as  a matter  of 
course,  because  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  bowels  gets 
flabby.  The  liver  becomes  inactive,  hence  headache,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  excessive  flatulency,  acidity,  rashes  on 
the  skin,  and  other  ailments  too  numerous  to  mention,  follow 
as  a matter  of  course,  and  the  victim  resorts  to  pills,  pur- 
gatives, and  drugs  in  various  forms,  which  increase  the  evil. 

27.  It  will  be  noticed  that  fat  people,  as  a rule,  have 
muddy-pale  complexions.  This  is  in  a measure  due  to  an 
excess  of  fat,  and  a want  of  iron  in  the  blood.  It  is  also 
due  to  the  sluggish  circulation  in  such  persons ; in  their 
case  the  blood  is  not  fully  oxygenated.  This  is  the  reason 
why  outdoor  exercise  gives  a healthy  colour,  and  people 
living  in  the  country  are  more  ruddy  and  fresh-looking  than 
those  residing  in  populous  towns,  or  in  a vitiated  atmo- 
sphere. 

28.  Fat  people  often  ail  without  apparent  cause,  and  are 
more  liable  to  catarrh  and  diarrhoea,  due  to  the  congested 
state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and,  indeed,  to  a congested 

* In  cases  I have  had  occasion  to  treat  this  has  been  so.  One  gentle- 
man of  thirty-two,  who  weighed  16  st.  \\  lb.,  was  obliged  to  give  up 
shooting,  tennis,  and  other  amusements.  A reduction  of  25J  lb.  in 
two  months  and  a few  days  made  him  feel  younger  by  ten  years, 
and  able  once  more  to  adopt  his  old  mode  of  life.  He  now  writes 
me  and  says:  ‘When  I saw  you,  I weighed  16  st.  ij  lb.,  as  you 
know,  and  measured  over  the  chest  48  inches,  and  round  the  waist 
48  inches.  My  weight  now  is  14  st.  6 lb.,  and  my  chest  measures 
45  inches,  waist  42  inches.  Before  I commenced  the  slightest  exertion 
tired  me,  but  now  I am  pleased  to  say  I can  play  lawn  tennis,  do 
any  amount  of  walking,  and  exercise  of  every  description ; in  fact,  I 
am  quite  a different  man,  feel  ten  to  fifteen  years  younger,  and  was  never 
in  better  health.  Before  I came  under  your  care  I could  not  sleep,  but 
now  I sleep  all  night  through.’ 
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state  of  the  system  throughout.  They  are  also  more  liable 
to  headache,  giddiness,  flushed  face,  and  bloated  counten- 
ance, due  to  the  irritation  of  waste  in  the  system,  and  to 
the  sluggish  action  of  all  the  organs  that  eliminate  waste. 

29.  The  obese  are  also  highly  susceptible  to  colds  and 
bronchitis ; indeed,  there  is  a form  of  congestive  bronchitis 
dependent  upon  an  acid  state  of  the  blood  and  system 
loaded  with  waste  products  that  are  not  eliminated,  almost 
peculiar  to  such  individuals.  In  these  cases  a reduction  of 
fat  by  dieting  is  attended  with  the  happiest  results,  and,  as 
a rule,  there  is  no  return  of  hoarse  catarrh,  so  troublesome 
and  persistent  in  the  winter.  Fat  people  are  very  subject 
to  sciatica,  which  is  due  to  an  accumulation  of  fat  in  the 
capsule  of  the  hip-joint,  pressing  upon  the  nerve  which 
passes  through  this,  and  to  the  irritation  of  excess  of  uric 
acid  in  the  system  so  common  in  the  obese  ; a reduction  in 
weight  is  in  such  cases  of  very  great  benefit.  They  are  also 
subject  to  pain  in  the  knees  and  in  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  generally  gouty  and 
rheumatic,  and  to  the  further  fact  that  the  weight  presses 
upon  the  arch  of  the  foot  and  stretches  the  ligaments,  and 
in  this  way  causes  them  intense  pain,  which  is  referred  to 
the  heel  and  the  ball  of  the  great  toe. 

30.  As  obesity  increases  and  age  goes  on,  an  even  worse 
and  more  dangerous  state  of  affairs  obtains,  namely,  a 
tendency  to  syncope ; and  where  this  is  the  case,  the  tight 
lacing  of  the  corset  in  the  female  absolutely  prevents  the 
heart  from  recovering  its  power,  and  fatal  results  often 
ensue.  Such  a death  not  very  long  ago  happened  in  the 
case  of  a very  celebrated  singer.  On  the  whole  the  female 
is  subjected  to  more  dangers  than  the  male  in  a similar 
condition.  In  the  female  corpulency  produces  a pasty  com- 
plexion, and  the  features  become  puffed  and  shapeless — a 
disastrous  state  of  affairs  where  beauty  is  an  object  to 
attain,  and  where  is  it  not  ? 

31.  If  there  were  no  other  reason— and  there  are  plenty 
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more — the  female  who  is  becoming  * embonpoint * should 
undergo  proper  dieting  for  its  reduction,  as  it  is  rare  to  find 
it  stop  at  ‘ plumpness  and  after  youth  is  over  it  generally 
increases  to  unpleasant  proportions,  so  that  the  victim 
begins  to  look  matronly  before  her  years  demand  it — a state 
of  things  that  few  of  the  sex  look  forward  to  with  pleasure. 
More  than  this  even,  life  is  shortened  by  twenty  years, 
where  the  accumulation  of  fat  goes  on  unchecked  until 
middle  age  is  reached. 

32.  The  corpulent  person  ages  before  his  time,  and  before 
middle  age  arrives  has  lost  the  activity  and  muscular  power 
that  conduces  to  robust  health.  His  or  her  figure  bears  the 
impress  of  advancing  age  early,  but  proper  dieting  will 
obviate  even  this ; for  a lady  whom  I treated  some  time  ago 
writes  me : ‘ I feel  grateful  every  recurring  day  for  the 
benefit  gained.  I should  say  that  I now  weigh  under  nine 
stone,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  have  regained  almost  the 
figure  and  elasticity  of  my  young  days.’ 

33.  The  fat  individual  is  liable  to  profuse  sweating.  This, 
being  highly  acid,  causes  chafing  in  the  groin,  with  painful 
eruptions.  Where  this  takes  place,  the  parts  become  sore 
and  inflamed.  He  is  also  more  subject  to  gout,  and  his 
urine  always  contains  uric  acid  to  excess ; therefore  the 
same  may  be  said  of  his  liability  to  rheumatism.  He  is 
more  liable  to  disease  than  a thin  person,  with  this  disad- 
vantage, that  ailments  in  him  run  a more  unfavourable 
course,  and  he  bears  treatment  worse.  Further,  he  is  more 
difficult  to  treat  in  illness  on  account  of  his  inability  to 
stand  the  lowering  measures  so  much  in  vogue  even  now — 
a most  fatal  system — and  as  a result  suffers  from  debility 
longer  during  convalescence. 

A fat  person  is  generally  a bon  vivant , and  does  not  like  to 
have  any  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table  curtailed.  He  is  quite 
willing  to  sacrifice  a great  many  years  of  his  life,  and  to  put 
up  with  untold  misery  and  danger,  so  long  as  he  can  gorge 
and  guzzle  to  his  heart’s  content. 
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34.  Amongst  the  more  luxurious  classes  the  prevailing 
tendency  seems  to  be  to  live  on  everything,  regardless  of 
consequences,  during  eleven  months  of  the  year,  and  then 
for  about  a month,  when  the  London  season  is  over,  to  go 
to  some  place,  such  as  Marienbad,  or  Karlsbad,  or  Hom- 
burg,  for  a flushing  out.  If  the  fat  man  did  not  do  this,  he 
would  be  simply  suffocated  by  the  waste  products  accumu- 
lated in  his  system  ; and  possibly  the  conviction  is  forced 
upon  him  that  it  is  better  to  pay  an  annual  visit  to  one  of 
these  spas  than  to  die  in  such  a state.  Naturally,  a more 
sensible  plan  would  be,  either  to  carefully  diet  while  at  one 
of  these  places  (or  at  home),  and  come  back  better  in  health 
and  condition  ; instead  of  which,  the  fat  man,  as  a rule, 
comes  back  from  Marienbad  a complete  wreck — weak, 
limp,  washed  out,  and  utterly  out  of  condition.  As  soon  as 
he  returns  he  sets  to  cramming  himself  again,  in  order  to 
gain  strength,  as  he  supposes,  and  as  he  is  unable  to  dis- 
criminate between  those  foods  that  fatten  and  those  that 
strengthen,  he  quickly  puts  on  fat,  and  at  the  same  time 
lays  in  a stock  of  gout  and  rheumatic  poison.  Thus,  all  the 
benefit  of  a visit  to  Marienbad  or  Homburg  is  thrown  away 
for  the  want  of  a little  proper  guidance  on  his  return  home. 

35.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  the  bon  vivant  to 
understand  that  when  too  much  food  is  indulged  in  the 
internal  organs  become  embarrassed  by  too  much  waste  in 
the  system,  which  they  are  unable  to  eliminate,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  a feeling  of  weakness  ensues.  All  this 
quickly  passes  away  if  proper  dietetic  measures  are  carried 
out  and  methodical  exercise  is  taken.  Indeed,  so  far- 
reaching  are  the  effects  of  diet,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  it  influences  the  character  of  men  and  nations, 
meat-eating  people  being  more  energetic,  more  persevering 
and  determined,  than  those  who  live  principally  upon 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

36.  Even  growth  and  temperament  are  influenced  by 
food,  and  interesting  experiments  have  conclusively  proved 
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this  to  be  the  case  in  animals.  Further  still,  it  is  asserted 
that  sex  can  be  determined  by  food,  and  this  has  been 
proved  in  the  case  of  bees.  My  own  experience  has  pointed 
out  to  me  that  diet  influences  sex,  and  recent  researches  and 
investigations  indicate  that  this  is  the  case.  I could  instance 
many  interesting  facts  on  this  point,  which  might  be  of 
service  where  the  determination  of  sex  is  a matter  of  desire, 
as  it  certainly  sometimes  is. 

With  age,  corpulency  increases  permanently,  • unless 
some  exhausting  disease,  such  as  chronic  bronchitis  or 
diabetes,  comes  on,  so  that  excessive  fat  should  always  be 
regarded  as  a grave  matter,  in  every  way  likely  to  shorten 
life,  to  say  nothing  of  making  it  a burden  by  its  encum- 
brance. Death  by  faintness  from  an  overloaded  fat-en- 
cumbered heart  or  overloaded  stomach,  by  gout  following 
years  of  over-eating  and  under-breathing,  inducing  changes 
in  affected  tissues  and  deposits  of  chalk  in  vital  parts,  by 
apoplexy  from  congestion  and  weakness  of  the  bloodvessels, 
by  bronchitis  or  dropsy  from  the  poorness  of  the  blood  and 
the  languid  state  of  the  circulation,  often  closes  the  scene 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  decade.  It  is  a misfortune 
to  the  sufferer  that  corpulency  should  be  painless,  though 
even  pain  will  not  teach  some  people  to  be  wise.  All  the 
agony  of  an  attack  of  gout  is  thrown  away  on  the  bon  vivant , 
and  Abernethy  was  quite  right  when  he  said  that  no  man 
would  attend  to  his  digestion  till  death  stared  him  in  the 
face.* 

37.  ‘ Recognising  that  accumulation  of  fat  is  a perversion 
of  nutrition  which,  if  once  established,  and  with  a strong 
hereditary  predisposition,  cannot  be  cured  by  medicine  of 
any  kind,  and  is  only  amenable  to  proper  dietetic  manage- 

* It  often  surprises  the  gouty  that  a reduction  in  weight  in  fat  people 
always  means  the  cure  of  gout  when  they  are  subject  to  this  ailment ; 
indeed,  it  is  surprising  the  number  of  gouty  people  who  now  come  under 
my  care,  and  the  result  of  the  dietetic  treatment  of  this  ailment,  which 
is  indeed  an  ailment  entirely  due  to  errors  in  diet,  is  most  satisfactory  and 
permanent. 
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ment,  it  follows  that  we  should  endeavour  to  prevent  as  far 
as  possible  its  increase  by  avoidance  of  the  factors  which 
science  tells  us  are  favourable  to  its  development.  The 
cardinal  rule  in  any  procedure  that  may  be  adopted  is  to 
avoid  heroic  treatment,,  such  as  purging,  bleeding,  violent 
exercise,  starving,  and  other  dangerous  means ; for  though 
thereby  the  fat  may  be  diminished,  the  result  may  be 
attained  by  establishing  a worse  state  of  the  body.’  When 
it  is  proved  beyond  doubt  that  by  the  application  of  science 
to  diet,  a loss  of  fat  far  greater  can  be  safely  insured,  it  is 
simply  criminal  to  take  medicines  for  the  purpose  when 
these  do  permanent  harm  to  the  constitution,  and  do  not 
after  all  accomplish  the  object  for  which  they  are  taken. 

The  following,  then,  are  the  objects  that  should  be  carried 
out,  and  are  carried  out  by  the  system  of  dieting  I advocate  : 

1.  To  improve  by  exercise  the  muscular  tissue,  and  by 

diet  to  keep  the  muscles  of  the  body  in  firm  fibre 
and  tone. 

2.  To  maintain  the  blood  in  its  normal  and  healthy  com- 

position. 

3.  To  regulate  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  body,  by  freeing 

the  action  of  the  skin  and  kidneys. 

4.  To  prevent  the  deposit  of  fat,  by  eliminating  from  the 

diet  an  excess  of  those  articles  which  create  it,  but 
are  not  otherwise  useful  in  the  economy. 

5.  To  allow  quite  sufficient  food,  and  many  luxuries,  so 

as  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature  and  the  wants  of 
the  system,  and  yet  by  dietetic  means  to  reduce 
corpulency  at  the  rate  of  4 to  6 lb.  per  week  at 
first,  and  more  gradually  after,  so  that  in  a given 
time  the  weight  should  not  exceed  the  proper 
standard,  and  to  do  this  with  perfect  safety  and 
permanent  improvement  to  the  constitution. 

The  system  outlined  in  this  little  work  is  universally 
approved  of  by  the  medical  profession,  so  many  of  whom  I 
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have  from  time  to  time  advised,  and  I cannot  fail  to  be 
grateful  to  them  for  their  appreciation  of  the  efforts  I have 
made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  overfat. 


RECENT  METHODS  OF  TREATING  OBESITY. 

38.  Perhaps  after  many  years  of  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  obesity,  extending  over  many  thousands  of  cases,  a 
few  words  here  on  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of  place, 
particularly  regarding  other  methods  of  reducing  weight 
practised  abroad  and  here. 

I may  premise  by  saying  that  the  dietetic  treatment  of 
obesity,  if  conducted  on  proper  lines,  is  absolutely  safe  and 
permanent,  and  that  it  means  an  increased  length  of  life,  a 
strengthening  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems,  and 
improvement  in  health  and  condition. 

I have  repeatedly  explained  that  the  life  of  a fat  person  is 
always  in  danger.  The  weakening  of  the  muscular  structure 
of  the  heart  that  occurs  in  obesity  is  always  a grave  symptom. 
Under  these  circumstances,  when  the  heart  is  called  upon 
to  do  extra  work,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  exhausting  or  inflam- 
matory disease,  it  soon  fails. 

I have  seen  some  painful  instances  of  this  within  the  last 
few  years,  during  the  epidemics  of  influenza.  In  this  case 
the  weak  and  oppressed  action  of  the  heart  has  led  to  fatal 
collapse.  One  case  I shall  never  forget.  A lady  of  high 
position,  exceedingly  stout,  was  sent  by  her  medical  attendant 
to  me  for  obesity.  She  had  had  two  previous  attacks  of 
influenza,  and  was  told  the  danger  of  any  future  one.  She 
came  to  me  on  December  15,  and  told  me  she  would  begin 
dieting  on  January  1,  as  she  had  visits  to  make.  For  her 
January  1 never  came.  Two  days  after  her  visit  she  was 
attacked  with  influenza,  and  died  after  a two  days’  illness, 
leaving  six  children  to  deplore  the  too  early  close  of  her 
earthly  career. 
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I regret  to  say  that  I have  also  seen,  in  the  long  experi- 
ence that  I have  had  in  treating  obesity,  many  deplorable 
cases  of  suffering  and  death  from  taking  quack  medicines 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  weight. 

39.  Under  no  circumstances  can  these  remedies  be  safe. 
If  they  reduce  weight,  they  do  it  at  the  expense  of  health,  as 
I have  so  persistently  pointed  out ; and  though  numbers  of 
these  compounds  are  advertised  as  perfectly  harmless,  and, 
indeed,  beneficial  in  every  way,  they  are  absolutely  poisonous, 
and  are  followed  by  the  most  disastrous  consequences  in  the 
shape  of  persistent  indigestion,  constipation,  sickness,  loss 
of  nerve  power,  and  general  debility. 

I know  that  it  is  perfectly  vain  to  attempt  to  teach  people 
these  facts  ; they  will  take  quack  medicines,  and  no  amount 
of  argument  will  prevent  them.  People  trust  the  quack 
with  their  lives  who  would  not  trust  him  with  the  loan  of  a 
sixpence.  They  seem  to  believe  advertised  testimonials  as 
if  they  were  guaranteed  by  a prominent  physician,  forgetting 
that  many  obscure  prints  can  be  got  to  write  any  falsehoods 
and  back  up  any  quackery  under  the  sun.  These  lying 
testimonials  are  paraded  in  papers  that  ought  to  know 
better  than  to  insert  them,  and  the  public  believe  in  their 
statements  as  if  they  were  scientific  truths. 

I should  not  write  so  strongly  on  the  subject  did  I not 
see  constantly  the  evil  effects  of  the  quackery  I describe. 

40.  With  regard  to  well-known  systems  of  treating  obesity 
by  diet,  the  most  familiar  of  foreign  systems  is  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Schweninger.  His  treatment,  as  I have  stated  before, 
seems  to  consist  in  limiting  the  amount  of  fluid  drunk,  more 
especially  during  meals.  This  naturally  makes  it  very 
painful  to  the  patient  to  carry  out.  He  also  considerably 
curtails  farinaceous  food.  The  system  answers  very  well  in 
Germany,  but  does  not  seem  to  suit  English  people  at  all, 
The  reduction  of  fat  is  very  slow,  and  from  my  experience 
of  many  cases  previously  treated  by  Professor  Schweninger 
it  does  not  suit  English  habits,  the  customs  of  the  people 
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being  so  different  to  those  of  the  German,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  drinks  large  quantities  of  thin  beer.  This  habit  has 
to  be  broken  with  the  German,  and  the  only  way  to  do  this 
s to  stop  fluid  altogether. 

41.  Another  system  of  treating  obesity  was  practised  in 
London  by  the  late  Mr.  Towers-Smith.  This  consisted  in 
giving  large  quantities  of  meat  and  fish  and  little  else  for 
some  time,  but  patients  found  it  very  monotonous.  Of  late 
I believe  the  treatment  was  slightly  modified,  and  was 
brought  more  within  the  lines  that  I have  advocated  for 
some  years,  of  treating  each  case  on  its  merits,  and  appor- 
tioning the  diet  to  the  mode  of  life  and  requirements  of  each 
patient,  giving  abundance  of  food  to  feed  every  tissue,  but 
eliminating  fat-forming  ingredients. 

While  on  the  subject  of  obesity,  a few  remarks  may  be 
made  on  a preparation  in  the  nature  of  diet,  if  it  may  be 
called  such,  known  as  thyroid  extract.  This  is  a substance 
procured  from  the  thyroid  gland  of  the  sheep,  and  some 
time  ago  had  considerable  repute  in  the  treatment  of  corpu- 
lence ; but  in  inexperienced  hands,  as  might  well  be  sup- 
posed, in  some  cases  injury  arose  By  the  wish  of  some 
eminent  confreres  I tried  it  (being  in  the  nature  of  a dietetic 
substance)  in  treating  cases  of  obesity,  and  I found  that  with 
some  patients  it  undoubtedly  did  increase  the  loss  of  weight 
most  materially ; but,  of  course,  the  diet  and  the  thyroid  at 
the  same  time  were  strictly  regulated.  A long  account  of 
its  influence  in  this  direction  appeared  (written  by  me)  in  a 
medical  paper  in  July,  1894.*  My  experience  of  this  sub- 
stance was  that  under  no  circumstances  should  it  be  taken 
except  under  medical  supervision,  as  if  not  administered  in 
proper  doses  and  at  proper  intervals  it  was  very  apt  to 
cause  sickness,  and  even  faintness,  with  other  unpleasant 
symptoms,  and  for  this  reason,  like  many  other  useful 
remedies,  it  should  only  be  used  in  exceptional  cases.  I, 


* British  Medical  Journal. 
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however,  believe  that  in  certain  cases  it  is  of  great  value, 
and  in  proper  hands  may  be  made  an  adjunct  to  reducing 
weight  and  admit  of  greater  latitude  in  the  way  of  diet, 
which  to  those  who  are  fond  of  good  things  is  a great  matter. 

42.  To  illustrate  the  influence  of  diet,  and  diet  only,  in 
the  treatment  of  obesity,  I have  thought  it  advisable  to 
insert  the  following  table  of  500  typical  cases  treated  by  diet 
alone.  A similar  table  appeared  in  a long  article  by  me  in 
the  Provincial  Medical  Journal  some  years  ago.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  loss  of  weight  in  one  case  extends  to  the 
enormous  total  of  m lb.,  and  in  this  case,  which  came  under 
my  care  three  or  four  years  ago,  the  patient  wrote  me  recently 
to  say  that  she  has  been  in  perfect  health  ever  since.  In 
another  case,  after  a loss  of  82  lb.,  the  patient  wrote  to  me, 
now  years  after,  that  her  health  has  been  perfect  ever  since, 
and  that  the  weight  has  not  been  put  on  again.  Weight  is 
never  put  on  again  after  a proper  course  of  dieting , because 
old  habits  of  taking  excess  of  fattening  foods  become 
thoroughly  broken.  A very  large  amount  of  latitude  may 
be  allowed  on  a stationary  diet.  It  is  difficult  to  make 
sufferers  from  obesity  understand  this.* 

Of  course,  while  weight  is  being  lost , the  diet  should  be 
carefully  supervised,  and  the  patients  be  under  strict  sur- 
veillance and  observation  to  prevent  rules  being  broken. 

To  anyone  suffering  from  obesity  the  following  table  will 
show  what  can  be  done,  and  this  with  absolute  safety  and 
with  very  little  hardship,  the  hardship,  if  there  is  any  at  all, 
being  only  for  a short  time : 

* Experience  teaches  me  more  and  more  that  even  in  extreme  old 
age  a loss  of  superfluous  weight,  accompanied  by  a diet  giving  an 
increase  in  the  foods  of  energy,  rejuvenates.  A few  days  ago  a card  was 
sent  me  from  a gentleman  whom  I had  dieted  some  four  years  ago  at 
the  age  of  seventy-six.  On  the  card  were  the  words : ‘ Having  passed 
my  eightieth  birthday,  and  feeling  thankful  that  I reduced  my  weight 
under  your  care,  I thought  I should  just  like  to  show  myself,  having 
kept  at  the  same  weight,  and  been  in  excellent  health  and  condition 
ever  since.’ 
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These  are  500  Selected  Typical  Cases  in  which  the  Treatment 

WAS  CONTINUED  UNTIL  FAIRLY  NORMAL  WEIGHT*  WAS  REACHED. 


Original 

Weight.* 

Time 

under 

Treatment. 

Number  of 
Patients. 

Average 
Loss  in 
Weight  and 
Girth,  f 

Greatest 
and  Least 
Losses  in 
Weight. 

Greatest 
and  Least 
Losses  in 

Girth. 

Number 
of  Cases. 

Wgt. 

Gth. 

Gtst. 

Lst. 

Gtst. 

Lst. 

M. 

F. 

lb. 

ins. 

lb. 

lb. 

ins. 

ins. 

8 st.  to  9 st.  . . 

2 months 

4 

13 

44 

16 

84 

6 

34 

— 

4 

9 st.  to  10  st. 

6 weeks 

5 

44 

19 

8 

7 

4 

I 

4 

1 1 

2 months 

4 

15* 

5 

22 

94 

8 

3f 

— 

4 

9 1 

3 

4 

17 

5i 

24 

94 

8f 

4 

— 

4 

9 9 

4 

2 

21 

6 

24 

18 

7 

5 

— 

2 

10  st.  to  II  st. 

1 month 

15 

a! 

42 

164 

74 

7 

ol 

J2 

3 

12 

9 9 

2 months 

I4 

5 

28 

I4 

94 

4 

3 

11 

9 9 

3 

9 

24 

6 

34 

*7 

10 

5 

1 

8 

9 9 

4 

4 

244 

6§ 

42 

17 

10 

54 

— 

4 

II  st.  to  12  st. 

1 month 

15 

I4J 

44 

20 

9 

6 

3 

3 

12 

19 

6 weeks 

1 7 

I6J 

5 

25 

10J 

64 

4 

5 

12 

11 

2 months 

25 

19 

54 

26 

I iL 
1 x2 

7 

4 

4 

21 

i» 

3 

10 

23 

6 

33 

19 

“4 

54 

1 

9 

ft 

4 

4 

32 

8 

37 

30 

9 

7 

— 

4 

9 9 

5 »> 

2 

314 

84 

39 

24 

10 

7 

— 

2 

12  St.  tO  13  St. 

1 month 

26 

144 

4 

21 

IO 

64 

01 

02 

7 

19 

t» 

6 weeks 

12 

194 

44 

24 

17 

7 

4 

5 

7 

9 9 

2 months 

20 

22 

54 

28 

14 

94 

5 

7 

13 

9 9 

3 ii 

12 

29 

6 

32 

18 

10 

44 

2 

10 

9 9 

4 11 

4 

30 

6 

3d 

214 

10 

7 

1 

3 

13  st.  to  14  st. 

1 month 

10 

154 

44 

18 

IO 

7 

3 

3 

7 

9 9 

6 weeks 

15 

19 

5 

24 

14 

84 

3 

6 

9 

9 9 

2 months 

25 

20j 

54 

32 

14 

9 

4 

7 

18 

9 9 

3 » 1 

20 

28 

6 

42 

18 

11 

5 

9 

11 

9 9 

4 »* 

7 

30 

7 

44 

19 

n4 

5 

3 

4 

14  st.  to  15  St. 

1 month 

5 

I5S 

4 

17 

124 

6 

3 

2 

3 

9 9 

6 weeks 

10 

21 

5 

28 

18 

8 

3 

5 

5 

9 9 

2 months 

25 

23 

54 

30 

19 

8 

3 

10 

*5 

9 9 

3 

21 

28 

74 

42 

23 

13 

6 

9 

12 

99 

4 

4 

42 

9 

56 

34 

14 

7 

2 

2 

9 9 

8 „ 

4 

44 

94 

76 

36 

20 

9 

2 

2 

15  st.  to  16  St. 

1 month 

12 

16 

7 

20 

11 

9 

3 

6 

6 

9 9 

6 weeks 

10 

22 

7 

25 

n4 

9 

34 

6 

4 

9 9 

2 months 

15 

27 

74 

34 

144 

9 

4 

9 

6 

9 9 

3 

10 

J 

34 

9 

46 

19 

n4 

5 

5 

5 

* Treatment  being  continued  until  normal  weight  was  reached,  the 
heights  of  patients  in  this  table  correspond  to  those  given,  height  for 
weight,  in  the  table  on  p.  30. 

f Girth  means  abdominal  naked  measure. 
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U-4 

Average 

Greatest 

Greatest 

j 

Time 

° in 

Loss  in 

and  Least 

and  Least 

Number 

Original 

Weight.* 

Sh 

(L>  P 

Weight  and 

Losses  in 

Losses  in 

of  Cases. 

under 

Treatment. 

rO  <L» 

£3 

3 « 

Girth,  f 

Weight. 

Girth. 

Wgt. 

Gth. 

Gtst. 

Lst. 

Gtst. 

Lst. 

M. 

F. 

lb. 

ins. 

lb. 

lb. 

ins. 

ins. 

15  st.  to  16  st. 

4 

months 

4 

41 

9 

47 

28 

^4 

74 

2 

2 

9 9 

6 

• 1 

2 

51 

11 

54 

48 

12 

10 

— 

2 

16  st.  to  17  st. 

2 

9 9 

10 

26J 

6i 

30 

20 

8 

6 

4 

6 

9 ) 

3 

9 9 

13 

354 

494 

294 

13 

<54 

9 

4 

9 9 

5 

9 9 

14 

524 

12 

64 

43 

174 

8 

8 

6 

9 9 

8 

9 9 

4 

56 

I2j 

824 

46 

174 

9 

2 

2 

17  st.  to  18  st. 

1 month 

4 

17 

6 

22 

16 

7 

4 

2 

2 

9 > 

6 weeks 

4 

23 

7i 

28 

19 

8 

4 

3 

1 

9 9 

2 months 

4 

25 

7i 

29 

20 

8 

4 

3 

1 

If 

3 

9 9 

10 

35 

74 

50 

29 

94 

5 

6 

4 

9 > 

4 

1 9 

3 

41J 

9 

46 

38 

10 

8 

2 

1 

9 9 

6 

9 9 

3 

454 

9§ 

48 

38 

11 

8 

2 

1 

9 9 

12 

it 

1 

in 

14 

hi 

hi 

14 

14 

— 

1 

18  st.  to  19  st. 

2 

99 

6 

32 

54 

37i 

26 

7 

4 

4 

2 

9 9 

3 

11 

5 

35 

6 

44 

28 

8 

4 

3 

2 

99 

4 

it 

2 

49J 

10 

52 

47 

10 

10 

— ■ 

2 

99 

6 

11 

1 

58 

12 

58 

58 

12 

12 

— 

I 

19  st.  to  20  St. 

2 

11 

4 

28 

74 

3d 

26 

9 

6 

2 

2 

19 

4 

ii 

4 

42 

8 

46 

40 

11 

7 

3 

I 

>1 

5 

11 

1 

67J 

13 

674 

674 

13 

13 

— 

I 

182 

318 

' 

500 

500 

43.  The  benefits  of  dieting  for  obesity  are  manifold  and 
lifelong.  A great  deal  of  nonsense  has  appeared  of  recent 
years  in  the  press  on  this  subject,  and  of  course,  as  is  always 
the  case,  people  who  know  nothing  about  a thing  seem  to 
think  that  they  know  most  and  can  advise  the  best.  No 
doubt  if  I told  the  editor  of  an  important  paper  that  inex- 
perienced people  were  equally  able  to  do  his  work  with 
himself,  he  would  promptly  disagree  with  me.  The  inference 
is  plain. 

* Treatment  being  continued  until  normal  weight  was  reached,  the 
heights  of  patients  in  this  table  correspond  to  those  given,  height  for 
weight,  in  the  table  on  p.  30. 

f Girth  means  abdominal  naked  measure. 
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It  would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  have  compiled  a table 
of  thousands  of  cases,  but  many  patients  who  commence 
treatment  fail  to  carry  it  out  for  the  required  length  of  time, 
and  therefore  many  would  have  shown  a loss  of  a few  pounds 
where  they  should  really  have  lost  stones ; but  naturally 
every  physician  has  to  advise  people  who  will  not  carry  out 
his  instructions,  and  whose  love  of  the  table  is  greater  than 
their  love  of  life,  comfort,  and  happiness.  Knowing  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  I have  endeavoured  in  every 
way  to  consider  it,  and  to  make  a reduction  of  fat  compatible 
with  having  every  luxury  that  it  is  possible  to  have,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  for  a time  fattening  ingredients  must 
be  cut  out  of  the  dietary.  More  than  this  is  impossible. 


AMOUNT  OF  FOOD  REQUIRED. 

44.  * It  may  be  fairly  concluded,’  says  Dr.  Pavy,  1 that 
the  requirements  as  regards  food  vary  with  exposure  to 
different  conditions.  According  to  the  expenditure  that  is 
taking  place,  so  in  a good  scheme  of  dieting  should  materials 
be  supplied  which  are  best  calculated  to  yield  what  is  wanted. 
Under  exposure  to  hard  labour  and  inactivity,  and  to  a high 
and  low  temperature,  the  consumption  of  material  in  the 
system  differs,  and  the  supply  of  food  should  be  regulated 
accordingly.  The  laws  of  nature,’  he  continues,  ‘ are  such 
as  to  conduce  to  an  adaptation  of  the  supply  of  food  to  the 
demand ; and  if,  from  constitutional  reasons,  they  do  not  do 
this,  the  dietitian  must  be  called  in  to  regulate  and  guide 
them  into  the  proper  channel.’ 

45.  Exercise  and  exposure  to  cold  increase  the  appetite, 
and  lead  to  a larger  quantity  of  material  being  consumed  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  a warm  climate  and  an  inactive  life 
reduce  the  inclination  for  food.  A labourer  who  is  badly 
fed  can  do  but  a poor  day’s  work,  and  a starving  man  falls 
an  easy  victim  to  the  effects  of  exposure  to  cold. 
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* Practically  it  is  found  that  hard  work  is  best  performed 
under  a liberal  supply  of  nitrogen-containing  food  ( [i.e .,  meat). 
The  reason  is  that  it  leads  to  a better-nourished  condition 
of  the  muscles  and  the  body  generally.*  Under  the  use  of 
animal  food,  which  is  characterized  by  its  richness  in  flesh- 
forming  matter,  the  muscles  are  observed  to  be  firmer  and 
richer  in  solid  constituents  than  under  subsistence  on  food 
of  a vegetable  nature and  it  is  also  obvious  that  under 
animal  food  there  is  not  that  danger  to  corpulency  which 
obtains  under  a vegetable  diet,  unless  from  that  vegetable  diet 
be  eliminated  those  particular  articles  that  contain  too  large 
a percentage  of  sugar  and  starch.  To  sum  up,  science 
teaches  us  that  a liberal  supply  of  meat  is  necessary  to 
maintain  muscles  in  a good  condition  for  work,  as  exercise 
is  to  make  them  firm  and  red,  and  the  result  of  experience 
tends  to  confirm  it. 

46.  None  the  less  is  it  necessary  to  limit  a meat  diet  and 
dilute  it  with  a proper  admixture  of  vegetable  and  other  material , 
to  keep  the  blood  in  a proper  and  healthy  state,  and  only 
where  it  becomes  a question  of  reducing  corpulency  does  it 
matter  what  vegetable  is  taken  for  this  purpose  or  relatively 
the  amount.  In  these  pages  those  vegetables  only  are  given 
which  contain  a percentage  of  fattening  principles  not  in 
excess  of  what  the  system  can  utilize,  and  this  is  of  vital 
import  and  the  key  of  the  whole  system.  A large  and 
varied  choice  still  remains  to  satisfy  the  epicure  and  the 
dietitian. 

47.  In  dieting  for  obesity  it  is  best  to  seek  the  advice  of 
someone  who  makes  the  condition  his  particular  study,  for 
it  is  advisable  that  the  weight  should  be  taken  weekly,  the 
girth  the  same,  and  that  the  constitution,  habit,  age,  sex  of 
the  sufferer,  should  be  considered.  In  treating  patients  at  a 
distance  by  correspondence,  and  I have  successfully  treated 

* The  food  of  the  soldier  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  consisted  of  2 lb. 
of  meat  and  1 lb.  of  bread — a rare  fighting  diet.  No  wonder  that  during 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  they  fought  like  * Kilkenny  cats.’ 
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thousands  in  every  condition  of  life,  I make  them  fill  up  a 
form  embodying  all  this,  so  as  to  see  that,  while  the  reduc- 
tion is  going  on,  the  health  and  strength  are  improving,  and 
the  different  organs  acting  harmoniously.  In  no  other  way 
can  success  attend  the  treatment.  This  gives  the  patient 
confidence,  and  once  the  treatment  is  begun,  as  the  patient 
loses  fat  and  gains  strength,  it  is  seldom  that  under  these 
circumstances  he  fails  to  assist  in  every  way  to  carry  it  out. 
And  to  make  this  result  a certainty,  I insist  that  patients 
who  come  under  my  care,  either  by  correspondence  or  by 
personal  consultation,  shall  either  write  to  me  or  see  me  once 
a week,  so  that  I may  know  exactly  how  the  reduction  in 
weight  and  girth  is  taking  place.  This  enables  me  to  keep 
them  well  in  hand,  and  I remember  a very  amusing  incident 
connected  with  my  plan  in  this  respect.  I was  advising 
some  time  ago  a high  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  on  my  explaining  to  him  the  importance  of  the  weekly 
report,  he  said,  ‘ Doctor,  is  not  this  a very  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  confession  ? We  do  the  same  thing  to  keep  our 
flock  under  our  observation,  and  if  possible  to  prevent  them 
from  breaking  rules  and  going  wrong.  This  must  be  your 
reason  for  requiring  the  weekly  report,  and  I much  appreciate 
it.’  I could  not  but  agree  with  him  ; and  the  fact  certainly 
served  to  enhance  my  appreciation  of  the  good  intentions 
of  the  priesthood  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  However, 
creed  and  dogma  have  nothing  to  do  with  diet,  and  I simply 
use  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  principle  that  I have  been 
enunciating  throughout,  viz.,  that  whoever  is  dieting  for 
the  ailments  that  form  the  subject  of  this  book,  requires 
firm  guidance,  although  the  rules  themselves  are  easy 
enough.  The  point  may  be,  perhaps,  even  better  ex- 
pressed by  a short  quotation  from  the  letter  of  a lady 
which  has  just  come  before  me.  The  letter  runs  : 

‘ I am  writing  to  thank  you  for  the  great  benefit  I have 
derived  from  your  treatment  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
You  will  remember  that  when  I came  to  you  a year  ago  I 
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weighed  20  st.,  and  was  unable  to  walk  many  yards  with- 
out very  much  distress,  whereas  now  I only  weigh  13  st., 
and  can  walk  five  miles  without  feeling  at  all  distressed  or 
fatigued.  I now  take  a pleasure  in  attending  to  my  house 
duties,  which  was  before  impossible ; in  fact,  I was  looked 
upon  as  an  invalid.  I really  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you 
for  the  great  transformation  that  you  have  wrought  in  me ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  your  plan  of  insisting  on  my  writing 
or  seeing  you  at  regular  intervals,  I am  sure  I should  have 
broken  all  rules,  and  have  done  no  good.  As  it  is,  my 
present  health  and  activity  are  far  better  than  they  have 
been  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.’ 

48.  That  a loss  of  7 st.  may  take  place  with  every  pos- 
sible advantage,  and  with  every  improvement  in  health 
and  condition,  by  a course  of  simple  scientific  dieting,  is  here 
plainly  shown,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I constantly  have 
people  come  to  me  for  advice  who  have  been  taking  the 
medicines  of  advertising  quacks  with  the  most  disastrous 
results,  the  digestive  organs  in  many  cases  being  per- 
manently injured.  When  will  people  realize  that,  as  im- 
proper diet  is  the  cause  of  obesity,  a proper  diet  will  remedy 
the  evil,  and  do  this  permanently  without  any  hardship  or 
starving  ? There  is  no  other  safe  remedy. 

49.  It  will  be  asked,  What  is  the  ordinary  amount  of 
mixed  food  an  ordinary-sized  person  should  take  ? An 
average  healthy  male  adult  of  medium  weight  and  height, 
and  performing  a moderate  amount  of  work,  requires 

4J  oz.  of  nitrogenous  food,* 

3 oz.  of  fats  (hydro-carbons), 

14^  oz.  of  carbo-hydrates, t 
1 oz.  of  salts. 

This  diet  is  equivalent  to  a little  over  46  oz.  of  moist  solid  food. 

* This  is  Liebig’s  opinion,  but  I do  not  agree  with  it.  It  contains 
carbo-hydrates  in  excess. 

f Carbo-hydrates  mean  bread,  sugar,  and  all  vegetables  containing 
starch  and  sugar. 
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The  above  ingredients  would  be  contained  in  f-  lb.  of 
meat  and  a little  less  than  2 lb.  of  bread,  or  in  17  hens’  eggs 
of  ordinary  size,  supposing  eggs  only  were  eaten,  which  it 
is  needless  to  say  would  be  impossible. 

Now,  this  diet,  carried  out  in  daily  life,  might  suit  those 
who  have  no  tendency  to  corpulency , that  is,  it  contains 
food  for  all  purposes — food  to  nourish  the  body  tissues, 
i.e .,  meat ; and  food  to  be  converted  into  heat,  i.e.,  bread ; 
but  if  a person  wished  to  reduce  weight  this  diet  would  not 
answer  the  intention,  for  the  proportion  of  meat  is  too  little 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  carbo-hydrate,  i.e.,  bread,  is  in  too 
great  excess.  In  fact,  it  would  be  necessary  to  considerably 
more  than  reverse  it — at  least  for  a time. 

50.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  has  estimated  the  quantity  of  diet 
required  under  varying  conditions  of  work  as  under  : 


Nitrogenous. 

Carbonaceous. 

Subsistence  only  . . 

2 0 oz. 

13  3 oz. 

Quietude  . . 

25  .» 

14  5 .. 

Moderate  exercise 

4 2 *> 

23  2 M 

Active  work 

55  » 

26  3 „ 

Hard  work 

65  „ 

26  3 „ 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  subsistence  diet  would  be  repre- 
sented by  about  28  oz.  of  ordinary  moist  food  per  day,  and 
hard  work  diet  by  about  60  oz.  of  the  same,  and  here  we 
will  take  the  amount  of  food  allowed  by  those  who,  like 
Banting,  form  a dietary  for  the  reduction  of  corpulency. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  human  body  decreases  in  fat  if  the 
daily  food  consists  of  the  three  great  groups  of  food  in  the 
following  proportions : 

Albuminous  food  about  4^  oz., 

Fatty  food,  if  oz., 

Starchy  food  (carbo-hydrates),  5!  oz. 

This  means,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  about  22  oz.  of 
moist  food  daily,  and  this  is  not  sufficient  in  amount  for 
continued  safety. 
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51.  With  such  a diet,  of  course,  there  would  be  loss  of 
fat,  but  at  the  same  time  the  mechanism  of  the  body  would 
be  starved  too  much,  and  the  energy,  muscular  and  nerve 
power  would  be  diminished,  so  that  a person  would  feel 
weak  and  below  par.  This  should  not  be.  Indeed,  where 
the  food  is  properly  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
sufferer  from  obesity,  strength  and  constitutional  stamina 
should  improve  from  the  commencement. 

52.  Banting’s  system  was  slow  starvation ; it  reduced 
weight,  but  it  reduced  vitality  and  strength  at  the  same 
time,  and  was  not  scientifically  correct,  for  if  the  fat- 
reducing  food  is  taken  from  the  dietary,  the  muscle  and 
brain-forming  food  must  be  considerably  increased,  for  by 
this  means  not  only  is  the  strength  increased,  but  the 
organs  that  help  to  consume  the  fat  are  kept  in  working 
order,  the  greater  amount  of  oxygen  taken  by  the  lungs 
acting  as  a blast  of  air  does  in  the  furnace,  and  assisting 
in  burning  away  the  waste,  i.e.f  fat.  This,  in  a few  words, 
is  the  principle  carried  out  in  this  work.  Due  regard  has, 
of  course,  to  be  paid  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and 
the  degree  of  obesity,  for  the  greater  the  weight  to  height, 
the  greater  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  food  (i.e.9  meat)  re- 
quired. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by  my  system  the  surplus 
fat  in  the  body  is  consumed  to  keep  up  the  heat ; it  is  the 
storehouse  from  which  Nature  derives  fuel  for  this  purpose, 
and  when  the  food  taken  is  properly  adjusted  to  this  end, 
and  for  this  purpose,  no  fat  being  made,  the  surplus  store 
of  the  corpulent  person  is  consumed  at  the  rate  of  from 
\ lb.  to  f lb.  a day,  and  at  this  rate  he  loses  weight,  and 
this  with  safety.  Indeed,  not  only  with  safety,  but  with 
certain  improvement  in  health  and  condition  from  the  first, 
as  of  course  a reduction  in  weight  by  proper  diet  can  have 
no  harmful  effect  whatever  at  any  age.  Perhaps  once  again 
I cannot  do  better  to  emphasize  this  fact  than  by  quoting 
from  the  letter  of  a patient  just  before  me.  It  reads : ‘ I 
feel  so  very  much  lighter  and  better  as  a result  of  the  loss 
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of  weight ; I am  quite  a new  person.  Previously  I had 
tried  so  many  quack  remedies  without  getting  any  good. 
They  were  all  failures,  and  I weakened  myself  in  the  trial 
of  them.  Now,  however,  I feel  ten  years  younger,  and  my 
friends  say  I look  it,  my  complexion  is  so  much  fresher.’ 

53.  I often  have  to  combat  the  idea  that  liquids  fatten, 
and  many  tell  me,  who  have  tried  a German  process  of 
reducing  obesity,  where  scarcely  any  fluid  is  allowed,  that 
this  was  the  most  painful  part  of  it.  Water — -pure  water — 
is  not  fattening  in  any  quantity,  and  the  reason  the  German 
as  a rule  is  fatter  than  the  Englishman  is  that  he  is  always 
swilling  thin  beer,  and  this  contains  sugar  and  other  fatten- 
ing substances.  I allow  any  quantity  of  fluid  and  even  a 
pint  of  wine  a day  to  those  who  drink  it,  but  this  must  be 
of  a wine  I approve  of,  a wine  containing  neither  sugar  nor 
tannin.  See  p.  74. 

Salisbury,  whose  system  of  treating  obesity  was  at  one 
time  a good  deal  talked  of  in  America,  required  his  patients 
to  eat  large  quantities  of  lean  meat  only,  and  to  drink  4 pints 
or  more  of  hot  water,  and  such  a regime  as  this  could  not 
be  approved  of  on  grounds  of  health. 

54.  The  following  figures  show  what  should  be  the  rela- 
tive height  and  weight  of  a person  of  adult  age  in  good  health  : 
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It  reads  thus : A man  in  his  clothes,  of  5 feet  8 inches, 
should  weigh  11  st.  1 lb.;  he  may  exceed  this  by  7 per 
cent.,  and  so  attain  11  st.  12  lb.  without  affecting  his  vital 
capacity ; beyond  this  amount  his  respiratory  powers  become 
diminished. 

Where  the  weight  for  height  exceeds  this  standard, 
insurance  offices  of  the  best  class  put  on  an  extra  premium, 
as,  of  course,  the  chances  of  attaining  long  life  are  dimi- 
nished ; and  still,  in  spite  of  this  and  every  fact  which 
teaches  that  excess  of  fat  is  dangerous  to  life,  patients  tell 
me  that  when  they  begin  to  look  thinner  by  dieting  friends 
say,  ‘ Take  care  you  don’t  hurt  yourself,’  and  so  on,  ad 
nauseam . Truly,  ignorance  and  prejudice  die  hard. 

Banting,  Ebstein,  and  Oertel,  the  three  men  whose 
systems  have  been  largely  adopted  for  reducing  obesity, 
advocate  the  different  foods  in  the  following  proportions : 


Albuminous. 

Fat. 

Carbo-Hydrates. 

Banting  . . 

6 

i 

2f 

Ebstein  . . 

3i 

3 

If 

Oertel 

5i  to  6 

2j  to  3J 

55.  ‘In  taking  appetite  as  a guide  in  regulating  the 
supply  of  food,’  says  Dr.  Pavy,  ‘ it  must  not  be  confounded 
with  a desire  to  gratify  the  palate.  When  food  is  not  eaten 
too  quickly  and  the  diet  is  simple,  a timely  warning  is 
afforded  by  the  sense  of  satisfaction  experienced  as  soon  as 
enough  has  been  taken,  and  not  only  does  a disinclination 
arise,  but  the  stomach  even  refuses  it  if  this  amount  be  far 
exceeded.  With  a variety  of  food,  however,  and  especially 
food  of  an  agreeable  character  to  the  taste,  the  case  is 
different.  Satiated  with  one  article,  the  stomach  is  still 
ready  for  another,  and  thus,  for  the  gratification  of  taste, 
and  not  to  satisfy  appetite,  men  are  tempted  to  consume  far 
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more  than  is  required,  and  also,  it  must  be  said,  far  more 
than  is  advantageous  to  health.’ 

56.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  a diet  to  reduce  corpulency 
must  not  at  first  contain  too  great  a variety  or  too  many 
delicacies.  This  I find  is  the  rock  on  which  those  split  who 
attempt  to  draw  up  a fat-reducing  dietary  for  themselves  ; 
as  they  are  unable  to  discriminate  between  a dietary  which 
does  not  fatten  and  a dietary  which  reduces  fat , they  lose  very 
slowly  or  remain  stationary . They  cannot  correctly  appor- 
tion the  different  constituents  of  their  daily  food.  As  most 
of  these  people  come  under  my  own  observation  for  one  reason 
or  another  later  on,  a dietary  adjusted  according  to  their 
several  requirements  soon  puts  things  on  a different  basis, 
and  the  loss  of  weight  becomes  satisfactory.  The  loss  of 
weight  should  be  at  least  20  lb.  in  the  first  two  months. 

57.  This  book  is  written  to  illustrate  dieting  as  a scientific 
system  of  curing  corpulency,  and  to  show  what  can  be  done, 
more  than  to  teach  sufferers  how  to  do  it  themselves.  They 
can  diet  themselves  after  they  have  been  reduced  to  healthy 
proportions.  In  anything  but  slight  obesity  in  young  and 
healthy  people,  the  diet  must  be  most  strictly  regulated  for 
each  case,  and  someone  who  makes  obesity  a speciality,  and 
who  has  had  large  experience  in  its  treatment,  and  possesses 
a knowledge  of  dietetics,  should  be  consulted,  and  asked  to 
formulate  a dietary,  on  this  system,  suitable  to  the  particular 
individual  interested. 

58.  Hospital  diet  furnishes  a fair  estimate  of  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary  for  them  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  taking  Guy’s  as  an  example,  it  is  found  that  the  daily  allow- 
ance is  29^  oz.  of  solid  food,  apart  from  the  liquids  supplied. 
This  amount  would  represent  i6f  oz.  of  water-free  material. 
The  food  actually  supplied  consists  of  4 oz.  of  cooked  meat, 
12  oz.  of  bread,  8 oz.  of  potatoes,  1 oz.  of  butter,  f oz.  of 
sugar,  J oz.  of  tea,  and  3J  oz.  of  rice  pudding,  made  of  rice, 
sugar,  and  milk.  There  is  also  a daily  allowance  of  \ pint 
of  porter  and  2J  oz.  of  milk.  This  diet  is  sufficient  for  the 
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wants  of  the  system  under  a condition  of  freedom  from 
labour,  and  is  fattening , but  not  strengthening. 

59.  A dietary  to  reduce  fat  must  be  carefully  adapted 
to  each  particular  case  and  temperament,  and  hereditary 
tendencies  have  to  be  considered,  such  as  gout,  rheumatism* 
weak  heart,  etc.  The  diet  should  be  varied  after  each  given 
loss  of  fat ; in  this  way  old  habits  of  taking  too  much  fatten- 
ing food  are  broken,  and  the  result  of  the  course  of  dieting 
is  made  permanent,  and  life  prolonged.  When  normal 
weight  is  attained,  the  erstwhile  victim  of  obesity  may  almost 
return  to  his  old  mode  of  life.  A few  little  differences  have 
to  be  made,  but  they  are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  notice- 
able. The  tendency  to  lay  on  fat  again  is  greater  in  some 
than  in  others.  Thus,  while  one  person  by  simply  avoiding 
sugar  will  remain  at  a stationary  weight,  another  will  have 
to  cut  down  two  or  three  articles,  such  as  the  starchy  and 
even  fatty  elements  more  or  less ; but  during  the  time  that 
the  patient  is  under  observation,  dieting  for  reduction,  the 
kind  of  dietary  that  will  keep  him  or  her  easily  at  normal 
weight  can  be  gauged,  hence  the  reduction  should  be  perma- 
nent during  the  remainder  of  life.  In  an  experience  of 
thousands  of  cases,  I find  that  many  patients,  having  once 
attained  normal  dimensions,  remain  there  without  making 
any  apparent  difference  in  their  old  mode  of  life  ; others  are 
obliged  to  curtail  a few  of  the  more  fattening  articles,  while 
others  prefer  to  live  on  everything  that  comes  to  hand  (as 
though  there  was  no  such  thing  as  obesity),  and  then  to  diet 
for  a fortnight  or  so  once  or  twice  a year.  This  latter  plan 
I do  not  as  a rule  approve  of,  as  they  are  apt  to  grow  care- 
less, although  many  keep  down  to  a given  standard  by  the 
plan. 

60.  It  is  a wise  plan  to  make  a rule  of  taking  the  weight 
regularly  every  fortnight,  so  that  a check  can  be  kept,  and 
to  facilitate  this  end  a small  weighing-machine  should  be 
kept  in  the  dressing-room  on  which  the  undressed  weight 
can  be  recorded.  A very  reliable,  and  at  the  same  time 
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ornamental,  machine  can  be  procured  for  this  purpose  from 
Messrs.  Udal,Sons,  and  Symonds,  Bromsgrove  Street,  Bir- 
mingham, at  a very  moderate  price. 

In  dieting  for  obesity  there  should  be  no  limit  to  the  food  ; 
in  fact,  personally,  I take  care  to  give  a larger  amount  than 
a person  can  ordinarily  consume,  but,  of  course,  all  fat-form- 
ing ingredients  must  be  cut  out  for  a time , and  the  dietary 
should  be  made  as  palatable  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, each  person’s  particular  taste  being  consulted  as  far 
as  compatible  with  reduction  of  fat.  Variety  is  important, 
and  more  important  still  is  it  that  the  food  should  thoroughly 
nourish  the  muscular  and  nervous  system,  so  that  increased 
energy  and  strength  may  be  ensured  while  the  reduction  of 
fat  is  taking  place.  In  fact,  the  victim  of  obesity  under- 
going dietetic  treatment  is  like  a ship  in  a storm : he 
requires  some  one  to  guide  him,  for  he  is  not  competent  to 
do  it  himself  with  either  safety  or  success. 

61.  Under  any  system  of  dieting  for  the  reduction  of 
obesity,  the  food  taken  during  the  twenty-four  hours  should 
be  divided  into  three  meals — breakfast,  lunch,  or  dinner,  or 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  high  tea,  according  to  the  habits  of 
the  individual ; and  the  amount  of  heat-sustaining  food 
must  be  slightly  increased  or  limited,  according  to  age, 
habit,  season,  degree  of  obesity,  etc. 

A diet  of  this  kind  would  be  unendurable  if  there  were  no 
variety ; but  the  endeavour  of  the  author  has  been  to  give  a 
variety,  once  more  reminding  the  sufferer  that  food  formed 
on  this  basis  requires  a larger  amount  of  supervision  at  first 
to  enable  the  system  to  properly  assimilate  it  than  does  the 
ordinary  everyday  diet  of  ordinary  people. 

62.  The  Ebstein  formula  for  reducing  fat,  which  has 
many  adherents  in  Germany,  consists  in  very  much  restrict- 
ing the  food  eaten,  giving  a large  portion  of  fat,  and  curtail- 
ing those  articles  of  diet  that  contain  sugar  and  starch,  his 
theory  being  that  fat  assists  in  the  body,  by  its  transforma- 
tion into  heat,  in  eliminating  other  materials.  It  is  not 
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believed  now  that  fat  creates  fat.  It  is  believed  that  by  its 
combustion  in  the  economy  it  keeps  up  heat,  and  at  the 
same  time  oxidizes  waste,  much  in  the  same  way  as,  if  a 
man  were  a railway  engine , the  blast  of  air  acts  on  the  fuel  used  in 
stoking. 

63.  My  own  opinion  is  that  this  is  an  error.  I do  not 
believe  that  fat  assists  in  oxidizing  waste  ; and  it  is  con- 
trary to  scientific  opinion.  Besides,  few  people  can  take  fat 
in  excess  as  Ebstein  prescribes  it ; it  makes  them  bilious,  so 
that,  in  avoiding  Scylla,  they  get  into  Charybdis.  The  system 
I have  found  so  efficacious  for  the  purpose  consists  in  greatly 
increasing  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  food,  and  giving  plenty 
of  those  vegetables  that  do  not  contain  carbo-hydrates — 
sugar  and  starch.  By  this  means,  as  has  before  been  re- 
marked, no  heat-producing  food  is  taken,  and  as  the  fat  in 
the  body  is  used  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  body,  as  soon  as 
the  supply  of  the  food  that  makes  it  is  cut  off,  Nature  draws 
upon  that  already  accumulated  in  the  system  and  uses 
it  up. 

64.  The  system  of  diet  advocated  in  these  pages  has  some 
resemblance  to  that  used  in  Germany  by  Oertel,  but  con- 
tains more  energy-forming  food ; it  provides  for  the  rapid 
decrease  of  fat,  and  prevents  its  reaccumulation  afterwards, 
and  at  the  same  time  restores  tone  to  the  heart,  muscular 
and  nervous  systems,  which  excessive  corpulency  much  im- 
pairs. This  system  can  be  safely  carried  out  in  cases  where 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  is  invaded  with  fat,  and 
there  is  breathlessness  on  exertion  and  incipient  dropsy.  In 
such  cases,  as  the  loss  of  weight  takes  place,  the  ability  and 
inclination  to  take  exercise  increases,  and  with  this  the  heart 
gains  power,  and  the  surplus  water  in  the  system  is  carried 
off.  In  this  the  fact  is  accounted  for  of  corpulent  people 
often  losing  in  the  first  week  as  much  as  9 to  n lb.  in 
weight. 

65.  The  infiltration  of  fat  into  the  tissues,  as  has  been 
previously  explained,  often  leads  to  a diseased  state  of  the 
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teart  and  kidneys.  These  organs  become  absolutely  fatty 
in  themselves.  Anyone  can  observe  this  if  they  look  at  the 
prize-fed  oxen  and  other  animals  at  the  Christmas  shows. 
They  will  see  that  the  muscle  itself  is  white  with  fat.  This 
is  the  state  in  which  it  may  be  really  called  absolute  disease, 
and  in  the  human  being  is  a very  serious  condition,  any  little 
extra  exertion  being  very  dangerous.  For  such  reasons 
also  it  is  very  desirable  that,  when  anyone  is  beginning  to 
diet  for  the  reduction  of  fat,  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys 
should  be  examined  to  ascertain  whether  it  contains  albu- 
min (Bright’s  disease)  or  uric  acid  (gout),  such  cases  re- 
quiring particular  management.  The  same  applies  with 
regard  to  a disease  known  as  myxcedema,  which  simulates 
obesity,  and  requires  a totally  different  treatment. 

All  foreign  specialists  who  diet  patients  for  obesity  take 
these  precautions,  and  in  my  own  case,  in  advising  by  corre- 
spondence, as  I do  so  many,  I am  very  particular,  and 
have  a specimen  of  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys  sent  to 
me  for  examination  when  practicable. 

66.  A diet  that  involves  no  hardship  can  be  constructed; 
the  appetite  fully  satisfied,  the  strength  increased,  and  still 
a loss  of  weight  obtained,  of  12  to  16  lb.  a month,  with 
or  without  exercise.  Exercise,  by  improving  the  quality 
of  the  blood  as  well  as  by  circulating  it  more  rapidly, 
assists  the  oxidation,  i.e.}  the  consumption  of  tissue,  es- 
pecially of  fatty  tissue ; and  that  it  does  this  may  be 
shown  by  the  fact  that  exercise  absolutely  increases  the 
size  of  muscles,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  reducing  fat 
and  weight. 

67.  There  is  really  no  difficulty  in  reducing  corpulence 
by  scientific  dieting,  and  the  result  is  certain  and  permanent. 
The  difficulty  is  to  get  the  sufferer — generally  easy-going 
and  indolent — to  carry  out  any  system  for  his  good,  if  it  is 
slightly  irksome  by  the  restraint  it  puts  upon  appetite, 
especially  in  those  who  perhaps  may  almost  be  said  to  ‘ live 
to  eat  ’ instead  of  4 eating  to  lived  It  is  also  needless  to  say 
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that  any  system,  however  good,  for  reducing  redundancy  of 
fat  will  be  of  no  avail  if  the  patient  persists  in  eating  between 
meals,  or  drinking  what  he  should  not,  and  does  not  go  by 
the  rules  that  may  be  drawn  up  for  him  while  under  treat- 
ment, and  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  for  a short 
time  that  a strict  diet  is  necessary . I remember,  three  or  four 
years  ago,  a gentleman  coming  to  consult  me,  and  his  remark 
to  me  was  that  he  was  fond  of  outdoor  pursuits,  hunting, 
shooting,  etc.,  but  that  he  had  got  too  fat  to  enjoy  them ; 
he  was  then  over  fourteen  stone.  Writing  to  me  lately,  he 
says  : ‘ My  weight  a fortnight  ago,  in  evening  dress,  was 
eleven  stone  twelve  pounds.  I have  never  felt  better  in  my 
life,  or  more  able  to  enjoy  outdoor  pursuits,  having  hunted 
all  winter,  three  or  four  days  a week,  never  feeling  tired.  I 
think  I can  turn  quicker  to  hounds  and  have  my  wits  about 
me  at  hunting  as  well  as  I could  twenty  years  ago,  and  have 
as  good  nerve  ; I am  now  fifty-seven.’  A very  satisfactory 
letter,  it  will  be  admitted. 

68.  Those  who,  like  myself,  treat  corpulency,  make  two 
most  important  distinctions  in  the  form  of  the  affection : 
namely,  the  slight  form  in  which  the  organs  of  circulation 
are  unaffected  and  where  exercise  is  possible,  and  the  more 
serious  form  in  which  fat  is  deposited  in  the  muscle  of  the 
heart,  which  is  thereby  dangerously  weakened,  and  as  a 
corollary  the  healthy  action  of  all  the  other  organs  in  the 
body.  The  extreme  breathlessness  that  occurs  on  slight 
exertion  peculiarly  marks  this  condition,  and  recurrent 
attacks  of  bronchitis  in  the  colder  months  make  it  most 
necessary,  if  life  is  to  be  prolonged,  that  the  surplus  fat 
should  be  got  rid  of  and  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart 
strengthened.  This  condition  is  known  as  fatty  infiltration 
of  the  heart,  and  is  the  cause  of  sudden  death  from  sudden 
exertion,  or  from  flatulent  dyspepsia  during  sleep,  by  im- 
peded action  of  the  heart.  Where  there  is  a suspicion  that 
this  form  of  corpulency  exists,  an  examination  of  the  urine 
should  be  made  from  time  to  time. 
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FOOD  : ITS  USES  AND  ULTIMATE 
ELIMINATION. 

69.  Popularly,  we  speak  of  the  products  we  eat  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  system  as  ‘ food  * and  1 drink,*  and  the 
ordinary  individual  does  not  care  to  analyze  further  the 
meaning  of  the  words ; but  to  the  physiologist  they  have  a 
far  broader  meaning,  and  in  his  hands  their  different  pro- 
perties and  uses  in  the  system  are  worked  out ; and  in  this 
way,  by  the  light  of  his  knowledge,  we  are  able  to  show 
what  effects  on  the  animal  economy  certain  foods  produce, 
either  for  good  or  harm. 

The  physiologist  broadly  divides  food  into  two  classes. 
These  are  known  as 

The  Nitrogenous  and  the  Non-Nitrogenous. 

The  nitrogenous  class  of  foods  are  those  which  form  the 
essential  basis  of  structures  possessing  active  or  living  pro- 
perties, and  the  non-nitrogenous  principles  may  be  looked 
upon  as  supplying  the  source  of  power — in  other  words,  if 
man  were  a steam-engine,  the  nitrogenous  food  would  form 
the  iron,  brass,  and  works  of  the  engine,  and  the  non- 
nitrogenous  would  be  the  coal,  or  any  other  fuel  used  in 
generating  power. 

70.  Now,  what  constitutes  nitrogenous  food  ? The  answer 
is : meat  of  all  kinds,  gelatine,  eggs,  milk,  and  certain  con- 
stituents of  vegetables,  such  as  gluten,  vegetable  fibrine, 
and  caseine. 

As  life  consists  in  the  constant  renovation  and  decay  of 
living  tissue,  and  as  living  tissue — i.e.f  the  body — is  made 
up  of  nitrogenous  matter,  it  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary 
for  all  the  operations  of  life,  and  is  the  instrument  of  living 
action,  and  out  of  it  are  formed  bone,  muscle,  nerves,  etc. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  reader,  if  he  wishes  to  understand 
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the  rationale  of  this  system  of  curing  corpulency,  to  master 
this ; for  the  constituents  of  food  that  make  bone,  muscle* 
nerves,  etc.,  and  the  food  that  makes  fat,  are  two  totally 
different  things  ; and  on  this  fact  hinges  the  success  of  this 
plan  of  treating  obesity. 

71.  N on-nitrogenous*  food  consists  of  fats,  starch — the 
basis  of  bread  and  all  farinaceous  foods — sugar,  and  certain 
vegetable  matters.  These  principles  are  found  either 
naturally  or  are  produced  by  chemical  action.  These  con- 
stituents are  used  in  the  animal  economy  to  keep  up  the 
heat  of  the  body,  generate  power,  and  when  not  consumed 
or  eliminated  from  the  system,  to  be  stored  up  as  fat . 

Again  taking  a railway- engine  as  an  illustration,  it  is  plain 
that  if  rapid  speed  is  required,  and  a great  weight  has  to  be 
drawn,  a greater  amount  of  fuel  must  be  consumed.  So,  in 
like  manner,  if  hard  work  has  to  be  done  for  many  hours  a 
day,  a greater  amount  of  food  must  be  taken ; and  this  is 
consumed  in  the  human  body  in  renovating  the  tissues  and 
generating  the  force  and  heat  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
food  used  and  its  amount. 

72.  That  this  is  the  case  may  be  instanced  by  this  fact* 
amongst  many.  In  making  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Rouen,  it  was  found  that  two  English  were  equal  to  three 
French  navvies.  An  examination  of  the  cause  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  former  were  fed  on  large  quantities  of  meat* 
while  the  latter  ate  chiefly  sotip  and  lentils.  The  diet  of  the 
Frenchmen  was  altered  to  the  English  standard,  with  the 
result  that  the  inequality  soon  disappeared.  This  is  a rather 
awkward  fact  for  vegetarians,  and  further  proves  that  meat 
diet  is  a powerful  weapon,  where,  as  in  the  treatment  of 
corpulence,  it  is  used  to  keep  the  strength  up,  while  the 
excess  of  fat  is  being  consumed  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the 
body. 

* Physiologists  farther  divide  this  into  hydro-carbons,  or  fats,  and 
carbo-hydrates,  such  as  starch,  sugar,  etc.,  fats  being  principally  heat- 
producers.- 
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73.  Occupation,  season,  and  climate  greatly  influence  the 
amount  and  kind  of  food  necessary.  The  inhabitants  of 
cold  climates  require  a large  amount  of  fat  ;*  and  in  the 
spring,  as  vital  processes  are  more  active,  more  food  is 
required.  On  the  other  hand,  muscular  work  demands  a 
larger  supply  of  nitrogenous  food — i.e .,  meat. 

I find  from  experience  that  there  is  a strong  tendency  for 
English  residents  in  Ceylon,  India,  parts  of  China,  and  other 
hot  countries,  to  become  overburdened  with  fat.  This  is 
due  to  faulty  diet,  sluggish  action  of  the  liver  and  of  the 
different  eliminatory  organs,  combined  with  inability  to  take 
sufficient  exercise.  I find  no  difficulty  in  formulating  a 
dietary  in  such  cases,  and  the  results  in  numerous  cases 
that  I have  treated  in  these  far-away  climes  by  correspon- 
dence have  been  highly  satisfactory.  One  lady,  living  at 
Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa,  height  5 feet  3 inches,  and 
who  some  five  or  six  months  ago  weighed  14  st.  6 lb., 
writes  me  that  she  has  now  reached  a weight  of  10  st.  10  lb. 
She  says : ‘ I went  to  the  Governor’s  ball  yesterday  evening ; 
it  was  years  since  I had  been  to  a dance,  and  it  was  delight- 
ful to  be  able  to  go  in  for  dancing  once  more.  At  any  time 
now,  when  I know  that  I am  gaining  weight,  I shall  know 
what  to  do.  My  own  doctor  has  taken  the  greatest  interest* 
in  me  while  I have  been  dieting,  always  telling  me  how  well 
I look.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me,  as  I must  be  looking 
well  for  so  many  to  tell  me  so.  The  food  you  allow  me  is 
ample.  Lately  I have  taken  some  tremendously  long  walks 
right  across  the  veldt,  and  have  not  felt  the  least  bit  tired 
after  it,  and  I scarcely  know  what  it  is  to  have  a headache 
now.’ 

74.  In  the  human  body  certain  foods  produce  muscle, 
energy,  force,  and  power  ; others,  by  their  chemical  decom- 
position, furnish  material  for  the  production  of  heat.  It  is 

* An  Esquimaux  will  eat  10  lb.  or  12  lb.  of  blubber  daily;  and  the 
children  of  that  tribe  will  make  wry  faces  at  sugar,  but  eat  blubber 
with  delight. 
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plain  that  if  more  is  used  of  these  latter  than  is  consumed 
in  these  ordinary  operations  of  life,  or  is  excreted  by  the 
bowels,  kidneys,  and  lungs  and  skin,  it  must  remain  in  the 
system,  contaminating  the  blood — as  with  gout  poison — or, 
equally  out  of  place  and  equally  destructive  to  comfort, 
as  fat. 

75.  On  the  equable  assimilation  and  excretion  of  these 
different  classes  of  food  depends  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  individual ; but  from  faulty  diet,  heredity,  or  mode  of 
life  in  many  persons,  the  balance  is  not  equally  held,  and 
the  waste  that  should  be  excreted,  or  consumed  by  exercise 
or  work,  becomes  stored  as  fat.  And  with  this  we  have  to 
deal — not  as  the  quack  does,  with  purgatives,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  other  drugs  that  destroy  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  or 
carry  through  the  system  undigested  the  food  it  requires  for 
the  operations  of  life,  but  by  the  aid  of  science,  and  in  such 
a way  that,  while  that  most  complicated  machine,  the  human 
body,  is  disposing  of  its  useless  surplus  store  of  fat,  it  is  in 
other  respects  gaining  power,  health,  and  energy. 

If  the  luxurious  who  are  overburdened  with  fat,  and  who 
seek  relief  at  such  places  as  Carlsbad,  Homburg,  Marienbad, 
and  Kissengen,  were  dieted  on  the  principles  enunciated  here 
for  a short  time  each  year,  they  would  derive  immensely 
more  benefit  than  they  do  from  drinking  large  quantities  of 
purgative  waters,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Marienbad,  having 
their  hearts  weakened  and  permanently  injured  by  the 
course  of  treatment.  Why  people  should  go  abroad  to  get 
rid  of  weight  I cannot  conceive,  for  if  they  must  drink  the 
mineral  waters,  they  can  do  so  at  home,  and,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  be  properly  dieted  at  the  same  time.  The  diet  is 
of  supreme  importance,  and  the  waters  of  quite  secondary 
service.  However,  the  attractions  of  Homburg  are  irre- 
sistible for  some,  and  the  ‘ London  season  * is  now  carried 
there.  Hence  the  dieting,  as  a matter  of  health,  is  a 
sham.  I speak  from  many  years’  experience  of  this  famous 
spa. 
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Great  faults  that  I have  to  find  with  Continental  watering- 
places  are  the  cooking  and  the  unsanitary  state  of  the  hotels. 
There  are  very  few  that  are  not  in  this  respect  abominable. 
A lady  came  to  me  lately  who  had  undergone  the  Marienbad 
treatment ; she  was  thinner,  it  is  true,  but  complained  of 
extreme  debility,  and  her  appearance  indicated  it.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  the  food  is  washed  through  the  bowels 
by  the  waters  drunk,  and  therefore,  as  it  does  not  nourish 
the  system,  fat,  muscle,  and  strength  all  go  together,  and 
the  stomach  is  so  weakened,  that  usually  a long  course  of 
tonics  is  necessary  to  give  it  tone.  Worse  than  this,  the 
loss  of  fat  is  only  temporary,  and  a return  to  old  habits  soon 
puts  it  on  again.  When  properly  done  by  dietetic  means 
the  benefit  is  permanent.* 


USES  OF  FAT  IN  THE  BODY. 

76.  Though  excess  of  fat  is  an  evil  and  an  incumbrance, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a twentieth  part  of  the  male 
body  should  be  of  this  substance,  and  a sixteenth  part  of 
that  of  the  female.  This  may  be  slightly  increased  without 
interfering  with  the  breathing  capacity  or  the  comfort  of  the 
individual. 

In  excessive  leanness  (a  condition  the  dietitian  is  often 
called  upon  to  treat)  the  reverse  obtains,  and  the  following 

* It  is  very  amusing  at  Homburg  to  see  the  wealthy  and  the  luxurious, 
after  the  dissipation  of  a London  season,  wending  their  way  in  the  early 
morning  to  the  Elizabeth  Spring  ; in  fact,  the  long  avenue  from  Ritter’s 
Park  Hotel  to  this  well-known  spot  reminds  one  very  much  of  the 
church  parade  in  Hyde  Park. 

Homburg  as  a permanent  cure  for  gout,  and  Marienbad  for  obesity, 
are,  I am  afraid,  a little  over-estimated.  Homburg  diet  is  certainly  not 
conducive  to  this  end.  No  doubt  much  good  arises  from  the  three  weeks’ 
cure,  but  the  benefit  is  not  as  great  as  it  should  be,  for  the  dietary  is  not 
constructed  to  make  the  result  permanent.  I advise  numbers  there  on 
dietetic  principles  suitable  to  English  habits  and  tastes. 
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table  will  illustrate  the  minimum  weight  compatible  with 
continued  health  and  length  of  life  : 


Under  the  condition  of  excessive  leanness,  for  some 
reason  unknown  to  the  victim,  the  food  taken  is  not 
properly  assimilated,  and  therefore  continued  ill-health  is 
the  result.  The  cure,  I find,  is  simply  a matter  of  properly 
adjusted  diet.  Many  people  go  all  their  lives  on  a diet  that 
they  do  not  assimilate,  and  are,  as  a result,  always  lean  and 
weak. 

77.  A moderate  amount  of  fat  is  one  of  the  signs  of  health, 
and  is  certainly  an  adjunct  to  beauty  of  face  and  form,  and 
its  uses  in  the  animal  economy  are  many  and  various.  In 
the  first  place,  it  serves  the  merely  mechanical  purpose  of  a 
light,  soft,  and  elastic  packing  material,  which,  being  de- 
posited between  and  around  the  different  organs,  affords 
them  support  and  protection  from  the  injurious  effects  of 
pressure. 

78.  But  the  most  important  use  of  fat  is  seen  in  what 
occurs  during  the  process  of  nutrition ; for  when  more  fat- 
forming material  is  taken  into  the  system  than  is  absolutely 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  body,  it  is  stored  up  and 
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laid  by  to  become  available  for  use  when  the  expenditure 
exceeds  the  immediate  supply.  In  this  way  it  goes  on 
accumulating  until  it  becomes  positively  a burden  and 
dangerous  to  life.  Indeed,  a person  overfat  is  never  safe, 
a little  forced  exertion  often  being  fatal. 

79.  When  fat-forming  food  is  cut  off,  nature  has  recourse 
to  that  which  is  in  excess  in  the  body  in  this  form.  But, 
curiously  enough,  fat  eaten  alone  will  not  sustain  life.  A 
duck  fed  only  on  fat  died  of  starvation  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks.  Butter,  it  is  said,  exuded  from  all  parts  of  its  body, 
and  the  feathers  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  soaked  in 
melted  butter.  Similarly,  animals  fed  on  fat  and  arrowroot 
mixed  will  die  of  starvation,  or  on  meat  alone ; but  if  lone 
be  given  with  the  meat,  it  is  sufficient  to  support  life  for  any 
length  of  time.  This  is  the  reason  why  wild  animals  in 
confinement  have  bone  given  them  with  their  meat. 

80.  The  following  experiments  made  will  show  what  part 
the  different  constituents  of  food  play  in  the  economy.  A 
couple  of  rats,  which  had  been  nearly  brought  to  the  verge 
of  death  by  restriction  to  starchy  matter  and  fat,  were  fed 
with  bread  and  meat  for  four  days,  and  then  with  meat 
alone.  A week  after  commencing  the  meat  their  united 
weight  was  9 oz.  i\  dr.,  and  three  weeks  later  10  oz.  1 dr. 
Being  now  placed  on  a diet  of  meat  with  non-nitrogenous 
food  (starch  and  fat),  a notable  improvement  occurred ; for 
in  three  days*  time  they  weighed  1 1 oz. ; four  days  later, 
14  oz.  2 dr. ; and  a week  later  still,  14  oz.  4 dr. 

In  another  experiment,  two  rats,  weighing  12  oz.,  were 
placed  on  an  exclusive  diet  of  lean  meat  and  water.  They 
remained  healthy  in  appearance,  but  steadily  lost  weight , and 
in  a month's  time  weighed  only  8f  oz.  They  were  now 
placed  on  a miscellaneous  diet,  and  in  a week’s  time 
weighed  12 J oz. 

In  a third  experiment,  two  rats,  weighing  together 
12  oz.  7 dr.,  were  kept  upon  meat  diet  exclusively.  On  the 
thirteenth  day  one  of  the  rats  died , the  weight  of  its  body 
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being  2 oz.  8 dr.,  and  that  of  the  other  6 oz.  3 dr.  The 
living  one  was  still  kept  on  the  same  food,  and  this  died 
ten  days  later,  the  weight  of  its  body  being  then  5 oz.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  meat  alone  will  not  sustain  animal 
life  for  an  indefinite  period. 

81.  This  shows  the  absolute  necessity  of  plenty  of  liquid 
with  an  exclusively  lean  meat  diet  ;*  for  had  these  last  rats 
had  plenty  of  water,  they  would  still  have  lost  flesh,  but 
would  not  have  been  worse  for  it,  as  in  the  case  mentioned 
above.  Mr.  Salisbury,  an  American,  whose  system  of  re- 
ducing obesity  consisted  in  giving  nothing  but  lean  meat? 
insisted  upon  large  quantities  of  hot  water  being  taken  to 
assist  the  kidneys  in  eliminating  it.  Salisbury’s  system  is 
needlessly  severe,  and  leads  to  ill-health,  and  few  can  be 
tempted  to  undergo  it ; no  one  would  if  he  knew  that  the 
same  result  can  be  more  safely  and  pleasantly  attained. 
As  lean  meat  contains  no  heating  properties,  but  simply 
nourishes  the  tissues,  the  fat  of  the  body  is  rapidly  drawn 
upon.  It  is  very  unpleasant  in  its  monotony,  is  not  safe, 
and  in  no  case  should  be  continued  for  any  period.  As 
before  mentioned,  no  patient  should  attempt  to  reduce 
corpulency  on  any  system  of  this  kind  or  any  kind,  for  a 
sudden  change  of  diet  necessitates  many  little  alterations 
in  the  mode  of  life  to  insure  a successful  issue,  and  these 
can  only  be  formulated  by  those  who  make  the  condition 
a study.  Most  people  have  no  conception  of  what  is 
fattening  and  what  is  not,  as  the  following  quotation 
from  a letter  will  show : ‘ I have  been  trying  to  get  rid 
of  a superabundance  of  fat  for  some  time,  and  lost  2 lb. 
a month  at  first ; but  I suffered  much  pain,  as  I thought 
fluid  was  fattening,  and  took  next  to  none.  I also  ate 
many  eggs,  as  I was  told  I might,  and  had  lots  of  fresh 

* No  wise  person  would  attempt  to  reduce  fat  on  an  exclusively  lean 
meat  diet,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disgust  arising  from  eating  nothing  but 
meat ; it  is  a clumsy  and  inartistic  process,  against  which  I have  waged 
war  for  years.  There  is  no  science  in  prescribing  such  a course. 
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fruit,  which  gave  me  indigestion.’  If  this  person  had 
had  only  the  white  of  the  eggs,  poached,  and  the  fruit,  in 
moderation,  stewed,  no  great  harm  would  have  been  dene. 
So  much  for  self-dieting.  Truly,  a little  knowledge  is  a 
dangerous  thing. 

82.  Dr.  Pavy,  in  his  work  on  * Dietetics,’  says  : 6 Travel- 
lers have  dilated  on  the  large  amount  of  food  consumed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  cold,  as  compared  with  that  consumed  by 
those  of  temperate  or  hot,  climates.  Accounts  are  given 
which  almost  appear  incredible  regarding  the  enormous 
quantities  of  food  devoured  by  dwellers  in  the  Arctic  regions. 
Thus,  Sir  John  Ross  states  that  an  Esquimaux  “perhaps 
eats  20  lb.  of  flesh  and  oil  daily.”  Sir  W.  Parry,  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  one  day  tried  how  much  food  an  Esqui- 
maux lad,  scarcely  full-grown,  would  consume  if  allowed 
his  full  tether.  The  food  was  weighed,  and,  besides  fluids, 
he  got  through  in  twenty-four  hours  8J  lb.  of  flesh  and 
if  lb.  of  bread,  and  “ did  not  consider  the  quantity  extra- 
ordinary.” ’ 

83.  ‘ He  who  is  well  fed,’  remarks  Sir  John  Ross,  ‘resists 
cold  better  than  the  man  who  is  stinted,  while  the  starvation 
from  cold  follows  but  too  soon  a starvation  in  food.’  He 
says  further  : * All  experience  has  shown  that  a large  use  of 
oil  and  fat  meats  is  the  true  secret  of  life  in  these  frozen 
countries.’  Sir  John  Franklin  also  states : ‘ During  the 
whole  of  our  march  we  experienced  that  no  quantity  of 
clothing  could  keep  us  warm  while  we  fasted  ; but  on  those 
occasions  on  which  we  were  enabled  to  go  to  bed  with  full 
stomachs,  we  passed  the  night  in  a warm  and  comfortable 
manner.’ 

These  remarks  will  show  that  the  use  of  fat  is  not  so 
much  to  make  fat  as  to  supply  heat,  and  also  to  act  as  a 
storehouse  of  fuel,  to  draw  upon  if  it  ever  should  be  re- 
quired. Lord  Palmerston  used  to  say  that  ‘ dirt  was  matter 
out  of  place  ’;  he  might  have  said  of  fat,  ‘ that  it  was  food 
out  of  place.’  Where  it  is  in  excess  this  is  really  what  it  is. 
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84.  There  is  far  more  harm  done  by  taking  too  much 
food  than  there  is  by  taking  too  little,  and  it  is  only  in  very 
exceptional  cases  that  injury  results  from  the  latter  cause  ; 
whereas  an  enormous  amount  of  discomfort,  disorder,  and 
disease,  and  even  curtailment  of  life,  arise  from  excess  in 
eating  and  drinking,*  even  in  temperate  climates,  and  still 
more  so  in  hot  ones.  Where  the  individual  lives  plainly 
and  simply,  and  only  obeys  the  cravings  of  nature  to  the 
extent  of  satisfying  them,  there  is  no  need  for  weights  and 
scales  ; but  how  many  are  there  not  who  would  be  far  more 
comfortable  and  more  healthy  if  they  lived  upon  a measured 
amount  of  food  and  drink,  or  avoided  those  foods  and  drinks 
that  they  know  disagree  with  them  ! Pain  is  the  only 
thing  that  teaches  some  people  to  be  wise.  A confirmed 
dyspeptic,  after  a time,  lives  by  rule,  because  if  he  does 
not  he  suffers  pain ; but  a corpulent  person  suffers  no 
absolute  pain,  so  he  goes  on  increasing  his  corpulency  by 
eating  all  sorts  of  things,  regardless  as  to  whether  they 
increase  his  weight  or  not,  and  thus  he  or  she  sows  the 
seeds  of  disease  and  early  death  as  surely  as  the  sun  sets. 

85.  4 The  keys  of  life  and  death  are  in  the  stomach,’  said 
the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 

* I find  from  experience  that  English  people  who  carry  English 
habits  to  hot  climates  soon  find  obesity  and  enlarged  liver  the  result. 
The  climate  of  India  would  not  be  half  as  injurious  to  Europeans  if 
they  were  to  eat  and  drink  food  that  gave  the  liver  less  work.  A few 
months  in  England  and  proper  dietetic  treatment  will,  if  tin  liver  is  not 
diseased,  do  wonders.  A lady  who  came  over  from  Queensland  to  be 
under  my  care,  suffering  from  obesity,  writes  me  from  the  seaside  where 
she  is  staying : * It  is  now  the  close  of  my  second  month’s  card.  I have 
just  been  weighed,  and  am  now  9 st.  8 lb.  I have  therefore  lost  10  lb. 
during  this  fortnight,  and  2 st.  7 lb.  since  I commenced  dieting  under 
your  direction  two  months  ago.  My  measurements  were  then,  as  you 
will  remember,  chest,  35  inches  ; abdomen,  40  inches ; they  are  to-day r 
chest,  32J  inches  ; abdomen  34J  inches ; and  I feel  so  lithe,  active,  and 
comfortable,  and  can  walk  with  such  pleasure.’ 
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at  that  many  other  evils  besides  corpulence  result  from 
excess  in  eating  and  a badly  arranged  dietary.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  a deranged  digestion,  a coated 
tongue,  constant  headaches,  an  oppressed  stomach,  vitiated 
secretions,  plethora  and  its  consequences,  a sluggish  brain* 
with  horrible  dreams  during  sleep,  and  depression  when 
awake. 

86.  Excess  in  animal  food  is  nearly  as  bad  as  excess  in 
vegetable,  if  it  is  combined  with  an  indolent  mode  of  life.  In 
fact,  excess  in  any  kind  of  food  is  bad  ; it  accumulates  in  the 
system  in  some  way  or  other,  and  if  hard  work  or  exercise  is 
not  taken,  corpulency,  gout,  Bright’s  disease*  and  indigestion 
are  sure  results.  More  especially  so  in  the  luxurious,  whose 
appetites  are  tempted  by  every  delicacy  that  art  can  fabri- 
cate, and  whose  exercise  consists,  ‘ in  the  season,’  in  driving 
up  and  down  Rotten  Row  for  two  or  three  hours  a day* 
and  on  Sunday  attending  ‘ church  parade*  in  the  Park.  It  is 
not  my  place  as  a physician  and  man  of  the  world  to  pour 
the  vials  of  sarcasm  upon  such  a way  of  spending  life  ; that 
is  the  task  of  the  moralist.  The  time  will  come  when  the 
wealthy  will  learn  the  necessity  of  dieting  for  a month  or 
two  a year,  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  comfort  it  will  give 
them — and  if  they  are  votaries  of  fashion,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  personal  beauty — if  not  for  the  more  rational  reason, 
that  it  would  increase  their  length  of  life.  Ease  and  luxury 
tend  greatly  to  induce  a full  habit  of  body,  but  the  luxurious 
are  very  loath  to  obey  rules,  even  when  those  rules  are 
formulated  for  their  benefit.  But  when  they  do  not,  the  day 
comes  early  when  the  inexorable  scythe  mows  them  down 
with  its  relentless  sweep.  Alas  ! the  eyes  of  some  of  us 
are  only  opened  just  before  they  have  to  be  closed  again  for  ever. 

* In  no  case  is  animal  food  more  beneficial  than  in  Bright’s  disease. 
I have  seen  wonderful  results,  in  apparently  hopeless  cases,  by  increasing 
it  considerably,  and  proportionately  decreasing  other  foods.  I have 
frequently  pointed  this  out  when  in  consultation  with  medical  men  in 
various  parts  of  England. 
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TIME  FOR  MEALS. 

37.  As  man  is  designed  by  nature  to  consume  a mixed 
diet,  we  may  proceed  to  consider  when  and  at  what  inter- 
vals food  should  be  taken,  and  its  proper  constituents.  The 
ordinary  custom  is  that  three  meals  should  be  taken  daily, 
at  intervals  of  five  or  six  hours  apart ; and  this  has  been 
found  by  experience  to  be  best  suited  to  our  requirements. 
This  allows  a short  period  of  quiescence  for  the  stomach. 
The  quantity  of  food  taken  in  ordinary  cases  should  be 
onough  simply  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  nature,  and  no  more ; 
but  if  the  food  taken  is  designed  to  reduce  a too  corpulent 
habit  of  body,  it  must  be  regulated  in  amount  for  a given 
time,  according  to  the  height  and  weight  of  the  person,  and 
to  the  circumference  of  the  body  at  the  neck,  chest,  waist, 
and  abdomen ; it  must  also  be  carefully  regulated  in  its 
constituents,  according  to  circumstances.  In  such  a case 
the  diet  may  be  designed  to  reduce  weight  at  any  rate 
desirable,  although  the  individual  be  allowed  as  much  as 
he  can  eat.  There  must  be  no  starving,  but  plenty  of 
properly  selected  food  should  be  taken  daily.  The  loss 
of  weight  has  occasionally  been  so  rapid  that  I have  even 
found  it  necessary  to  give  a little  fat-forming  food,  to  pre- 
vent such  rapid  loss,  as  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  alarm  the 
sufferer.  Those  who  treat  corpulency  by  dietetic  rules  can 
regulate  almost  to  an  ounce  the  daily  loss,  and  herein  lies 
safety  and  success. 

88.  Sex  and  age,  height  and  weight  and  occupation, 
influence  the  amount  of  food  required.  A woman  on  the 
average  takes  a tenth  part  less  than  a man ; and  during 
growth  more  food  is  necessary  to  minister  to  the  bodily 
functions,  which  are  then  more  active,  as  well  as  to  supply 
material  for  increase.  After  forty  the  diet,  if  long  life  is  to 
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be  enjoyed,  should  be  slightly  restricted  unless  the  individual 
is  of  active  habits  ;*  and  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  be  con- 
sumed in  the  operations  of  life,  and  not  stored  as  fat  or  gout 
poison,  and  to  be  taught  how  to  do  this  the  aid  of  a dietitian 
should  be  sought.  Much  discomfort  and  disease  would  be 
avoided  and  life  prolonged  for  many  years. 

89.  People  are  apt  to  blame  those  who  drink  to  excess, 
and  are  shortening  their  lives  by  it ; but  it  is  almost  as  bad 
to  eat  to  excess,  and  disease  is  quite  as  often  induced  by  it, 
and  where  it  leads  to  corpulency  life  is  shortened  by  very 
many  years. 

99.  To  arrest  accumulation  of  fat  in  those  predisposed  to 
it,  the  diet  should  be  regulated,  and  fat-forming  constituents 
curtailed  until  normal  weight  is  attained.  By  this  time  the 
habit  of  taking  too  fattening  food  is  broken. 

91.  The  nitrogenous  elements  of  food  consist  of  meat,  in 
all  its  forms,  principally  ; and  the  non-nitrogenous,  of  bread 
and  all  farinaceous  foods,  sweets  of  all  kinds,  sugar,  what- 
ever contained  in,  alcohol,  and  certain  vegetable  matters. 

92.  As  in  any  dietary  that  contains  an  excess  of  nitro- 
genous food  the  kidneys  have  more  work  to  do  in  eliminating 
the  wraste  of  it  from  the  system,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
larger  amount  of  fluid,  and  for  this  purpose  the  more  harm- 
less the  fluid,  the  better.  As  a natural  aerated  table  water 
the  best  I find  for  this  purpose  is  sparkling  Cambrunnen. 
It  is  bottled  at  the  spring  a few  miles  from  Homburg  in  the 
Taunus  Mountains.  It  is  exceedingly  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
and  absolutely  harmless  in  any  quantity.  It  contains  a small 

amount  of  antacid  salts,  and  is  one  of  those  waters  that  mav 

•/ 

be  taken  with  absolute  benefit  to  health.  The  system  in 
the  overfat  is  always  overacid,  and,  as  I have  previously 

* The  result  is  permanent,  as  the  following  quotation  from  a lady’s 
letter  will  show.  She  writes  : ‘lam  thinner  than  when  I last  saw  you, 
which  seems  to  me  highly  satisfactory,  as  many  people  prophesied  that 
I should  get  fatter  than  ever  from  the  reaction.  Results  have,  however, 
proved  quite  the  contrary.’  This  letter  was  written  about  six  months 
after  the  desired  weight  had  been  reached. 
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pointed  out,  the  overfat  are  almost  always  gouty,  and 
therefore  a beverage  of  this  nature  is  highly  desirable,  as  it 
gradually  dissolves  the  uric  acid  out  of  the  system. 

93.  With  regard  to  stimulants,  any  kind  free  from  sugar 
is  admissible,  but  the  wines  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle 
are  the  most  suitable ; indeed,  as  before  remarked,  gout  is 
almost  unknown  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  where  these 
wines  form  the  staple  beverage. 

All  wine-merchants  keep  a selection  of  these  wines,  but 
one  firm  has  been  kind  enough  to  submit  to  me  for  my 
approval  a large  variety  free  from  sugar.  Many  of  these 
wines  I have  found  perfect,  and  can  recommend  them  with 
pleasure.  The  firm  I refer  to  is  the  Dry  Wine  Company, 
56,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.  It  may  seem  invidious  to 
mention  any  particular  firm  in  a book  of  this  kind ; but  in 
this  instance  I consider  it  my  duty  to  do  so,  as  it  is  so  important 
that  those  who  require  a wine  of  the  kind  described  should 
know  that  they  are  really  drinking  one  that  can  be  depended 
upon  as  being  pure  and  suitable  in  every  way. 

94.  Some  six  or  eight  years  ago  the  subject  of  obesity 
seemed  to  attract  a serious  amount  of  attention ; its  dangers 
were  realized,  and  the  different  systems  of  reducing  weight 
came  very  prominently  before  the  public,  and  there  was 
quite  a * craze  ’ for  becoming  slim.  In  truth  it  is  a mistake 
to  call  the  desire  to  maintain  a proper  weight  and  a reason- 
ably proportionate  figure  a craze  at  all.  A proper  figure 
and  a proper  weight  are  a natural  state,  and  a corpulent 
person  is  unnatural,  and  therefore  diseased.  The  4 craze,5 
fortunately,  is  now  developing  into  a more  intelligent  recog- 
nition of  what  a dangerous  thing  excessive  corpulency  really 
is,  and  that  it  is  undesirable,  and  the  need  to  keep  to  some- 
thing approaching  normal  dimensions  continues  to  be  more 
and  more  realized.  The  time  will  soon  arrive  wThen  over- 
fat  people  will  be  looked  upon  as  laughing-stocks,  and  the 
exceedingly  obese  as  monstrosities.  The  only  unfortunate 
effect  of  what  was  known  as  the  fat-reducing  craze  was  that . 
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it  gave  a great  impetus  to  the  charlatan  and  the  quack,  and, 
as  a result,  numerous  nostrums  of  a dangerous  nature  con- 
tinue to  be  largely  advertised. 

They  are  put  before  a credulous  public  as  a cure  for  obesity, 
and  one  quack  firm  in  particular,  whose  medicines  to  my 
certain  knowledge  have  permanently  injured  the  health  of 
hundreds  of  people,  must  still  spend  thousands  and  thousands 
of  pounds  yearly  in  artfully  contrived  and  mendacious  adver- 
tisements in  all  classes  of  newspapers  at  home  and  abroad. 
I am  constantly  asked  how  it  is  that  quacks  are  not  prose- 
cuted. I can  only  reply  that,  as  the  Government  derives 
an  income  from  the  stamps  on  quack  medicines,  it  cannot 
well  prosecute  itself,  and  that  the  law  leaves  fools  to  their 
folly.  * 


* The  Treatment  of  Fatness. — A discussion  has  been  lately 
going  on  in  the  Lancet  and  British  Medical  jfournal  of  great  interest  to 
sufferers  from  corpulency — a diseased  condition,  by  the  way,  that  not 
only  causes  great  discomfort,  but  also  indirectly  tends  to  shorten  life  by 
many  years.  Medical  authorities  now  consider  that  medicines  are  of  no 
avail  for  reducing  fat ; indeed,  purgatives  and  other  drugs  taken  for  this 
purpose  are  absolutely  injurious,  and  as  they  have  to  be  continued  for 
long  periods,  they  weaken  the  system  and  strength  without  reducing  the 
weight.  Now,  science  happily  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the  victims  of 
obesity,  and  a rapid  and  perfectly  safe  reduction  of  fat  is  possible  by 
dietetic  means  alone.  The  system  advocated  by  Dr.  Yorke-Davies,  a 
well-known  authority  on  the  subject,  seems  to  find  most  favour  in  the 
medical  papers,  it  being  easy  to  carry  out.  For  the  benefit  of  non- 
professional readers,  the  causes  of  corpulency  and  its  only  safe  and 
scientific  treatment  may  be  put  thus : The  human  body  requires  to 
keep  up  its  heat  about  a pound  of  fat  a day,  either  in  the  way  of  fat- 
forming food,  or  in  fat  already  stored  in  the  system,  as  in  an  analogous 
way  it  requires  a certain  amount  of  coal  put  on  the  fire  to  keep  up  the 
temperature  of  a kettle  of  boiling  water.  Now,  certain  foods — meat 
principally — produce,  when  consumed  in  the  system,  energy,  muscle, 
nerve  and  bone ; other  foods — farinaceous,  and  sugar  principally — pro- 
duce heat  by  their  chemical  decomposition  and  combustion  in  the  body, 
the  surplus  being  converted  into  fat,  and  stored,  as  in  corpulency.  It 
is  now  found  that  if  the  diet  is  scientifically  adjusted  for  fat  people,  and 
no  fat-forming  food  is  given,  a loss  of  about  a pound  a day  of  the  stored 
fat  takes  place,  and  as  the  muscle  and  energy-forming  food  is  increased, 
the  individual  gains  muscular  and  nerve  power,  whilst  he  is  losing  a 
useless  and  injurious  incumbrance,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a horse, 
brought  in  fat  and  flabby  from  grass,  gains  condition,  vigour,  and 
strength  when  he  is  put  on  corn  and  exercise.  Not  only  may  the 
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95.  My  experience  teaches  me  that  most  people  before  they 
take  the  only  sensible  course  for  reducing  obesity,  namely, 
proper  dieting,  run  through  the  whole  gamut  of  quack 
preparations.  Where  weight  is  lost  at  all  by  taking  these 
nostrums,  it  is  done  by  the  food  being  washed  through  the 
system  without  its  nourishing  at  all,  and  if  they  become 
thinner,  they  at  the  same  time  lose  health  and  strength. 
Acetic  acid  (vinegar),  whether  taken  from  the  quack  at  high 
price  or  from  the  cruet,  leads  to  excessive  anaemia  and 
debility.  Unfortunately,  these  evils  are  not  confined  to 
obesity,  and  thousands  of  people  have  their  health  per- 
manently injured  by  taking  mixtures  of  colchicum  and 
other  drugs,  for  gout  and  other  ailments  in  which  self- 
medication  is  absolutely  ruinous  to  health. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  ordinary  medical  practitioner  is  not 
taught,  or  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn,  the  uses  of 
foods,  but  unfortunately  the  medical  schools  do  not  teach 
sufficiently  this  important  science.  Whatever  may  be  said 
. to  the  contrary,  diet  is  of  greater  importance  than  medicine, 
not  only  during  health,  but  more  so  by  far  during  disease. 
Here  a mistake  in  diet  may  make  all  the  difference  between 
life  or  death,  as  in  typhoid,  for  instance. 

96.  As  may  be  well  imagined,  there  are  more  ways  than  one 
of  reducing  weight  by  diet.  Some  are  not  adapted  to  English 
habits,  and  some  are  so  rigorous  as  to  be  dangerous  ; some 
are  so  monotonous  as  to  be  almost  worse  than  the  condition 
they  should  remedy.  Years  ago  I thought  the  matter  worthy 
of  serious  and  scientific  attention,  and  formulated  a system 
of  diet  for  the  permanent  reduction  of  weight,  which  has 
met  with  universal  approval  and  success.  This  leads  me 

victims  of  corpulency  take  heart,  but  those  of  the  fair  sex,  anxious  to 
retain  a symmetrical  figure ; or  hunting  men,  and  others  solicitous  to 
reduce  weight,  may  do  worse  than  inquire  into  the  merits  of  a system 
that  promises  such  results,  and  this  without  the  aid  of  quackery,  or  the 
dangerous  practice  that  some  people  indulge  in  of  taking  violent  exercise 
to  reduce  obesity,  before  the  heart  is  strengthened  by  proper  dietetic 
treatment.  Frequent  deaths  during  the  shooting  season  are,  undoubtedly 
often  attributable  to  this  cause. — Health,  August  22,  1890. 
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to  believe  that  scientific  dieting  will  soon,  as  it  ought,  take 
the  place  of  medicine  in  the  treatment  of  all  diseases  that 
arise  from  errors  in  diet.  But  my  more  pleasant  way,  like 
every  other  system  of  treating  disease,  should  be  modified 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  In  fact,  no 
two  cases  can  be  treated  alike. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a person  to  come  to  me 
desiring  to  lose  weight  even  at  over  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  in  such  cases  the  result  has  always  been  satisfactory. 

97.  If  obesity  is  an  evil  to  the  young  and  to  the  middle-aged, 
it  is  felt  even  more  by  the  old,  for  the  ability  to  carry  weight 
decreases  as  age  creeps  on,  and  the  aged  victim  of  obesity 
is  made  an  invalid.  My  experience  is  that  the  food  of  old 
people  should  not  contain  too  much  of  starchy  elements,  but 
a large  proportion  of  energy-giving  food,  such  as  soups,  light 
meats,  fish,  and  so  bh.  Old  people  will  stand  a much  better 
chance  of  feeling  hale  and ' hearty  on  these  latter  articles 
than  on  the  enormous  quantity  of  floury ‘food  they  may  get 
into  the  way  of  taking.  "A. 

93.  Of  course  prejudices  die  hard,  and  it  has  become  a 
saying  that  the  food  of  age  should  be  similar  to  the  food  of 
childhood.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a yery  great  mistake, 
and  the  whole  of  my  very  large  experience  endorses  this 
fact.  With  increasing  age  the  heart  naturally  gets  less  able 
to  do  its  work,  and  if  it  is  oppressed  by  fat  the  danger  and 
discomfort  are  greatly  augmented.  From  some  recent  com- 
munications that  I have  had  with  a large  insurance  com- 
pany, it  appears  that  after  a time  it  will  be  very  difficult  for 
obese  people  at  any  age  to  insure  their  lives  at  all,  and  most 
certainly  the  premium  in  the  case  of  people  who  are  above 
normal  should  be  greatly  increased. 

99.  The  great  secret  of  any  system  of  dietary  of  obesity 
is  to  restrict  fat-forming  foods,  for  if  the  supply  of  these  is 
cut  off,  then  Nature  has  to  fall  back  upon  that  already  in 
the  system,  and  as  there  is  a constant  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  body,  the  fat  is  being  used  to  keep  up  heat,  much 
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in  the  same  way  as  the  oil  is  used  in  a moderator  lamp  to 
give  light.  To  illustrate  this,  see  p.  39. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  in  a work  of  this  kind  to 
•draw  out  more  definitely  a dietary  to  suit  varying  degrees 
of  obesity.  The  intention  of  the  book  is  to  show  how  fat  is 
made,  its  evils,  and  a scientific  system  for  its  reduction. 
The  proper  course  for  the  victim  of  obesity  to  pursue,  if  he 
is  wise,  is  not  to  attempt  to  diet  himself,  but  to  seek  the 
advice  of,  and  be  guided  by,  the  expert  in  dietetics,  either 
personally  or  by  correspondence  ; and  as  no  medicine  is 
required,  a dietary  on  the  lines  I advocate  would  be  drawn 
out.  The  result  would  soon  prove  that  the  disease  is  an 
easy  one  to  cure,  and  that  relief  from  superabundant  fat 
means  comfort,  ability  to  enjoy  life,  and  considerable 
increase  in  the  length  of  it,  with,  when  normal  weight  is 
attained,  almost  an  entire  return  to  previous  diet,  but  this 
is  subject  to  slight  modifications,  according  to  heredity, 
disposition,  and  one  or  two  other  factors. 

It  is  time  that  sufferers  from  corpulency  should  know,  as 
previously  pointed  out,  that  all  medicines  and  quack 
nostrums  for  reducing  fat  are  dangerous  and  useless  ; they 
simply  reduce  it  by  destroying  the  digestive  organs,  and 
therefore  preventing  any  food  taken  nourishing  the  body  at 
all.  Where  the  treatment  of  obesity  is  carried  out  on 
scientific  principles,  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems  are 
especially  nourished,  and  only  the  fat  is  starved  : on  no 
other  system  can  obesity  be  permanently  cured  at  any  age. 


PART  II. 


GOUT : ITS  DIETETIC  CURE. 

100.  There  are  two  diseased  conditions  absolutely  dependent 
upon  improper  diet  and  insufficient  exercise.  They  are 
obesity  and  gout ; and  as  the  two  so  often  run  concurrently, 
I have  considered  it  advisable  in  this  edition  to  give  a 
chapter  upon  the  dietetic  treatment  of  gout. 

Gout  may  be  inherited  or  induced,  but  in  either  case,  if 
the  person  suffering  from  this  painful  and  troublesome 
ailment,  in  its  different  forms,  is  properly  guided  with  regard 
to  food  in  its  relation  to  exercise,  occupation,  mode  of  life, 
and  other  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  individual,  it  is 
within  the  reach  of  absolute  cure.  During  many  years  I 
have  had  occasion  to  advise  thousands  for  this  ailment. 
In  most  of  these  cases  they  were  complicated  with  obesity, 
but  in  many  they  were  not.  As  will  be  shown  in  this 
section,  the  treatment  of  gout  in  the  obese  and  the  treat- 
ment of  gout  in  the  ordinary  individual  are  absolutely 
distinct. 

101.  The  history  of  gout  dates  back  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  the  disease  takes  its  name  from  the  French 
word  goutte , a drop,  because  it  was  believed  in  ancient  times 
to  arise  from  a humour  which  fell  goutte  a goutte  into  the 
joints.  The  affection  is  known  in  almost  every  country  by 
some  name  or  other  among  races  of  epicurean  tastes.  It 
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seldom  attacks  its  victim  before  the  age  of  thirty-five.  The 
poor  rarely  suffer  from  gout,  so  that  Nature  compensates 
them  in  this  way  for  their  hard  lot  in  others, 
l 102.  Though  gout  is,  as  a rule,  a hereditary  form  of 
disease,  nevertheless,  it  may  be  brought  on  by  a luxurious 
mode  of  life  and  idleness,  coupled  with  indulgence  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  and  in  sweet  alcoholic  liquids,  in 
those  who  would  otherwise  pass  through  a long  life  with 
freedom  from  attack.  The  Laplanders  were  free  from  gout 
until  wine  was  introduced  into  their  country,  when  it  became 
frequent.  Irish  labourers  employed  in  raising  ballast  from 
the  bottom  of  the  Thames,  who  had  no  hereditary  dis- 
position, and  came  from  country  districts  in  Ireland, 
developed  it,  says  Dr.  Budd,  as  a result  of  drinking  enormous 
quantities  of  porter,  sometimes  as  much  as  two  or  three 
gallons  daily.  According  to  Sir  Alfred  Garrod,  a few  years* 
indulgence,  to  excess,  in  port  or  sherry,  will  induce  gout, 
even  when  there  is  no  hereditary  disposition  to  the  disease. 
The  result  of  drinking  alcohol  in  its  different  forms,  of  wine, 
beer,  or  spirits,  as  a cause  of  gout,  may  be  further  illustrated 
by  comparing  its  frequency  in  different  countries.  Sir 
Robert  Christison  reports  that  during  thirty  years’  experi- 
ence in  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  he  only  met  with 
two  cases  of  gout.  This  seems  almost  incredible,  but  other 
Scotch  physicians  bear  it  out.  In  Sir  Robert’s  cases,  the 
victims  were  two  fat,  overfed  English  butlers — a pampered 
class. 

103.  In  Ireland,  Russia,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  gout  is  rare, 
and  in  these  countries  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  spirit-drinking  people.  No  doubt  they  suffer 
from  diseases  equally  painful  and  more  fatal,  if  not  from 
this  particular  one.  The  cold,  bracing  air  of  Russia  and 
Sweden  admits  of  an  amount  of  alcohol,  in  the  form  of  spirit 
and  wine,  being  consumed,  that  would  be  impossible  in 
England  ; and  the  Scotch  can  consume  an  amount  of  whisky 
for  this  reason  that  would  upset  most  Southerners.  Where 
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an  individual  inherits  gout,  he  is  much  in  the  same  position 
as  the  one  who  inherits  a heavily  mortgaged  estate,  and  the 
remedy  in  both  cases  is  the  same  ; in  both  he  must  live 
carefully,  and  in  gout  he  must  not  by  riot  overtax  the  organs 
that  keep  the  system  clear  of  the  poison. 

104.  In  the  human  body,  gout  in  its  various  forms,  with 
its  train  of  painful,  and  even  dangerous,  consequences,  in- 
variably tells  of  a system  loaded  with  refuse,  like  a furnace 
overcharged  with  fuel  and  choked  with  soot,  for  the  want 
of  a proper  stoking  and  air.  Man,  with  his  reasoning  power, 
of  all  animals,  should  be  free  from  diseases  that  are  brought 
on  by  ignorance  of  the  simple  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 
If  the  pleasures  of  the  table  are  greater  to  some  natures 
than  all  the  other  enjoyments  of  life  put  together,  all  well 
and  good,  but,  at  all  events,  let  the  epicure  learn  that 
Nature  will  not  be  trifled  with,  and  if  he  eats  more  than  she 
requires,  she  looks  to  him  to  get  rid  of  the  waste  by  exercise 
and  work,  and  if  he  does  not  do  so,  she  afflicts  him  with 
gout,  biliousness,  obesity,  indigestion,  and  other  diseases 
that  are  due  to  over-feeding  and  under-working,  that  pre- 
vent his  reasonable  enjoyment  of  other  more  health-giving 
pleasures  which  are  open  to  all.  If  he  is  to  abuse  one 
appetite,  he  must  do  it  at  the  expense  of  inability  to  enjoy 
any  of  the  others.  I fear  that  any  attempt  to  preach  com- 
mon-sense to  the  gourmand  is  like  going  out  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  My  experience  among  the  luxurious  classes,  as 
a dietitian,  is,  that  the  man  who  lives  to  eat,  lives  for  little 
else,  and  that  though  impatient  of  pain,  he  is  more  impatient 
of  any  restraint  upon  appetite. 

‘ Does  he  stop  your  champagne  V is  generally  the  query 
put  by  those  who  are  advised  by  their  friends  to  consult  me 
on  matters  of  diet  in  such  conditions  as  obesity,  gout,  and 
other  ailments  due  to  good  living ; not,  ‘ Does  he  stop  your 
hunting,  or  your  shooting,  or  your  walking,  or  your  riding, 
or  your  fishing,  or  any  other  pleasures  conducive  to  health  ?’ 
Oh  dear  no  ; all  these  may  go  to  the  wall  if  a physician 
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will  let  a gourmand  gorge,  and  guzzle,  and  eat  and  drink 
himself  into  disease  and  early  death. 

105.  Gout  may  be  briefly  described  as  a state  of  the 
system  in  which  the  waste  of  rich  food  of  all  sorts,  and 
sweet  wines,  malt  liquors,  beer  and  porter,  is  not  consumed 
in  the  operations  of  life,  or  by  work  and  exercise,  and  there- 
fore remains  in  the  tissues  in  the  form  of  what  physicians 
call  uric  acid.  This  product,  when  the  body  arrives  at  a 
certain  stage  of  supersaturation,  when  the  cup  runs  over, 
one  may  say,  by  causing  a peculiar  inflammatory  state  of 
the  blood,  and  hence  of  all  the  tissues,  develops  an  attack. 
This  is  known  as  acute  gout.  Chronic  gout  does  not 
materially  differ  from  the  acute ; it  simply  means  that  the 
first  form  has  been  allowed  to  go  on  impregnating  the 
system  by  long-continued  improper  diet  and  mode  of  life 
and  persistent  attacks,  until  the  diathesis  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  attacks  are  not  so  painful,  and  the  swelling 
and  redness  develop  more  slowly ; the  redness  is  not 
so  intense,  and  the  swelling  remains  after  the  skin  has 
peeled.  Chalk  stones  are  more  common,  as  a matter  of 
course,  and  there  is  difficulty  in  motion,  and  weakness  and 
deformity  of  the  parts.  Indeed,  after  a time,  in  chronic 
gout  the  system  is  too  weak  to  develop  an  attack  of  acute 
gout.  The  inflammatory  action  is  of  a low  type.  Poor- 
man’s  gout,  as  it  is  called,  belongs  to  this  class,  as  it  is 
induced  by  drinking  large  quantities  of  beer,  and  not  taking 
other  proper  nourishment.  The  victim  of  chronic  gout  is 
almost  always  wTeak  and  deficient  in  tone,  and  may  be 
pale  or  sallow-looking,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  exceedingly 
plethoric.  Such  people  suffer  from  persistent  digestive 
• disorders,  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  nervousness  and 
depression,  cramps,  twitchings,  sciatica,  and  tic  douloureux. 
A gouty  man  has  many  warnings  that  his  system  is  be- 
coming overcharged  with  the  poison,  which  seems  to  gather 
in  strength,  as  the  atmosphere  does  with  electricity  before  a 
thunderstorm,  and  the  storm  bursts  as  suddenly  and  in  a 
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similar  manner.  Nature  holds  out  the  danger  flag  in  good 
time,  if  the  individual  would  only  notice  it,  and  signals 
the  impending  mischief  in  the  form  of  headache,  mental 
irritability,  dry  skin,  heartburn,  palpitation  of  the  heart* 
and  vitiated  secretions.  For  instance,  that  of  the  kidneys 
contains  a thick  brick-dust  sediment  that  tinges  the  vessel 
with  red  lines,  and  deposits,  in  a cayenne-peppery-looking 
sediment,  uric  acid — gout  poison. 

106.  The  wise  man  when  he  sees  these  in  the  morning 
will  take  warning.  If  in  this  stage  he  stop  rich  food  and 
heavy  stimulants,  and  is  properly  dieted  for  a few  days  with 
food  that  opens  the  floodgates  that  let  out  the  poison,  and 
stimulates  the  action  of  the  skin,  liver,  and  kidneys  (and 
proper  dieting  will  do  all  this,  especially  if  the  action  of  the 
skin  is  encouraged  by  exercise  or  a Turkish  bath),  it  acts 
like  magic,  not  as  ignorant  people  think  by  * driving  the 
gout  poison  in,*  whatever  they  mean  by  that,  for  the  gout 
poison  is  already  in,  in  excess,  as  any  person  of  sense  must 
see,  but  by  stimulating  the  free  action  of  those  organs  that 
eject  the  poison  from  the  system.  You  cannot  empty  a cask 
by  letting  its  contents  out  at  the  tap  and  pouring  it  in  again 
at  the  bung-hole. 

107.  Drugs  in  the  treatment  of  gout  are  but  palliatives, 
and  they  lead  the  victim  to  a feeling  of  false  security,  and 
to  continuing  a mode  of  life  that  brings  on  frequent  attacks* 
until  the  constitution  becomes  so  saturated  with  the  disease 
as  to  be  in  constant  danger.  Under  these  circumstances* 
attacks  become  habitual  at  certain  seasons.  Excessive 
mental  work  or  worry,  exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  suppres- 
sions of  perspiration  or  of  the  different  secretions,  emotional 
causes,  such  as  grief,  or  sudden  joy,  or  rage,  will  induce  an 
attack,  especially  in  the  colder  months  of  the  year.  Hence 
a residence  in  a warm  climate  in  the  winter  months,  or 
warm  clothing  at  home,  and  proper  diet,  will  often  pre- 
vent one. 

During  an  attack  of  acute  gout,  half  a tumbler  of  some 
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aperient  mineral  water,  such  as  Rubinat,  taken  in  the 
morning,  is  most  useful,  as  it  clears  out  the  bowels  and 
stimulates  the  kidneys  and  liver,  and  thus  opens  the  channels 
that  help  to  clear  the  system  of  the  poison ; but  in  a system 
that  constantly  becomes  overcharged  with  gout  poison  by 
an  improper  dietary,  drugs  are  simply  poison.  The  per- 
manent cure  of  gout  is  easy  enough,  but  it  is  a matter  of 
diet  only,  combined  with  suitable  liquids.  The  danger  of 
taking  drugs  or  the  advertised  palliatives  for  gout  is  that 
they  temporarily  relieve  the  attack,  and  induce  the  victim 
to  persistently  fly  to  their  assistance,  instead  of  altering  the 
mode  of  life  that  causes  the  disease,  the  result  being  that 
the  constant  and  uninterrupted  formation  of  uric  acid 
develops  disease  of  the  kidneys  and  other  organs,  that 
becomes  irremediable,  and  a form  of  chronic  gout  is  the 
result,  as  the  kidneys  have  lost  their  power  of  throwing  it 
out.  This  is  known  as  suppressed  or  atonic  gout. 

108.  I remember  an  Indian  officer  coming  to  me  some 
years  ago,  who  told  me  that  he  had  been  a martyr  to  gout 
all  his  life.  He  was  enormously  fat  (gout  and  fat  are  twin 
brothers) ; indeed,  it  was  for  the  relief  of  the  latter  con- 
dition he  consulted  me.  Being  put  on  a fat-reducing  diet, 
he  lost  in  three  months  3 stone  in  weight,  but  what 
astonished  him  most  of  all  was  that  he  also  lost  all  his  gout, 
and  gained  in  return  health  and  condition.  Since  that  date 
to  this,  by  living  by  rule,  he  has  never  had  an  attack  of 
gout  or  put  on  fat.  He  said  to  me,  6 1 have  been  on  the 
wrong  tack  all  my  life.’  He  had  all  his  life  been  warned 
against  meat.  I gave  him ,for  a time , plenty.  In  my  experi- 
ence, which  is  very  large,  in  treating  by  dietetic  means  alone 
cases  due  to  improper  food,  or  to  the  improper  assimilation  of 
food,  particularly  among  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  classes, 
I find  meat,  to  the  extent  that  the  system  demands , having 
regard  to  work  and  exercise,  absolutely  beneficial  in  the 
gouty.  It  stimulates  the  different  organs  into  activity,  and 
assists  them  in  burning  up  the  refuse  of  the  body,  when 
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other  foods  are  taken  in  too  great  excess ; it  acts  as  a 
draught  of  air  does  in  a furnace. 

109.  Of  course,  in  the  gouty,  meat  of  certain  kinds,  pork, 
and  other  rich  meats,  for  instance,  should  not  be  taken  at 
all,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  clog  the  organs  that 
keep  the  system  clear,  and  overcharge  them  with  their  own 
particular  poison,  such  as  in  the  case  of  the  liver — bile,  or 
of  the  kidneys — uric  acid,  in  the  form  of  calculi ; but  light 
meats,  game,  poultry,  and  fish  are  essential.  The  great 
factor  in  the  production  of  gout  is  undoubtedly  sweet 
alcoholic  liquor,  in  the  shape  of  beer,  stout,  port,  sherry, 
and  champagne ; the  next  factors,  naturally,  are  rich  food, 
rich  meats,  sweets,  pastry,  made  dishes,  and  epicurean 
compounds,  such  as  pate  de  foie  gras,  etc. ; not  that  these 
are  necessarily  much  more  injurious  in  themselves  than 
what  would  be  called  plain  food,  but  more  so  because  they 
tempt  the  appetite,  and  therefore  the  individual  to  eat  to 
excess.  I presume  this  fact  is  as  old  as  history,  for  Socrates 
says — and  the  advice  applies  even  more  to  this  age  of  luxury 
and  wealth,  and  therefore  of  sybarite  tastes — ‘ Beware  of 
those  foods  that  tempt  you  to  eat  when  you  are  not  hungry, 
and  those  drinks  that  tempt  you  to  drink  when  you  are  not 
thirsty.’ 

110.  Now  let  us  consider  the  best  way  to  produce  a 
severe  attack  of  gout.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a great 
advantage  to  inherit  it — you  begin,  then,  so  to  speak,  with 
a good  balance  at  the  bank ; in  the  next  place,  the  candi- 
date should  eat  largely  of  meat  of  the  richer  sorts,  such  as 
pork  and  beef,  and  of  fish  that  are  profuse  in  oil,  such  as 
salmon,  eels,  sprats,  etc. ; he  should  go  in  well  for  savouries, 
such  as  anchovy  toast,  pate  de  foie  gras,  caviare,  and  sweets, 
in  the  way  of  creams,  ices,  pastry,  bon-bons,  and  so  on. 
Water,  to  the  man  who  is  anxious  for  an  attack  of  gout,  is 
poison;  the  proper  liquids  are  port,  sherry,  and  luscious 
wines,  such  as  madeira,  champagne,  muscatel,  tokay,  and, 
if  he  cannot  afford  these,  strong  ales  and  stout.  These 
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should  be  partaken  of  freely,  as  they  materially  help  the 
rich  living  in  clogging  the  system  with  waste,  to  be  by-and- 
by  converted  into  gout  poison. 

No  exercise  should  be  indulged  in,  as  this  tends  to  burn 
up  the  gout  poison  by  the  skin  (perspiration)  and  by  the 
lungs,  and  the  indolent  mode  of  life,  by  causing  constipation 
and  congesting  the  liver,  would  prevent  the  bowels  carrying 
off  the  poison  by  this  channel.  The  individual  should,  of 
course,  lie  in  bed  as  much  as  possible,  reading  novels  and 
other  light  literature  that  involves  no  brain-work. 

111.  This  is  the  proper  way  to  ensure  gout,  and  this  is 
the  way  those  who  suffer  from  it  usually  live ; they  are 
blind  to  warnings,  and,  in  fact,  seem  anxious  to  bring  on 
the  fit,*  not  to  avoid  it,  under  the  impression  that  it  clears 
the  system.  It  does  so  for  a little  time,  at  first  some 
months,  or  even  years,  if  the  sufferer  is  young,  but  at  what 
a cost ! for  when  recurrent  attacks  have  established  the 
gouty  diathesis,  that  is,  constitution,  the  interval  shortens, 
and  the  surplus  uric  acid  is  always  in  the  system,  and  a 
little  sprain  or  other  accident  is  followed  by  an  attack  of 
gouty  inflammation  of  the  part.  The  victim  is  thus  never 
safe.  He  goes  to  bed  apparently  well,  and  awakes  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  from  his  uneasy  sleep,  with  pain  in  the 
great  toe,  heel,  instep,  or  other  joint,  with  a shivering  fit, 
followed  by  great  swelling  and  redness  of  the  affected  part, 
restlessness,  constipation,  and  furred  tongue. 

These  symptoms  go  on  with  more  or  less  fever  and  irrita- 
bility for  a few  days,  and  by  means  of  abstinence  and  plenty 
pf  hot  water — means  that  should  have  been  adopted  before 
the  attack  came  on — he  is  well  again  for  a time. 

112.  The  most  important  treatment  of  gout  is  the  pre- 
ventive ; for  if  this  be  not  successfully  pursued,  the  disease 

It  is  said,  that  Archbishop  Sheldon  not  only  looked  forward  to  an 
attack  of  gout,  but  actually  proffered  a thousand  pounds  to  anyone  who 
could  help  him  to  one,  looking  upon  it  as  the  only  remedy  for  * the 
distress  in  his  head.’ 
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will  occur  again  and  again,  and  the  system  get  more  and 
more  impregnated  with  the  poison.  By  repetition  : the 
body  in  this  respect  is  like  a mill-pond — you  may  open  the 
sluices  and  let  the  water  out ; but  if  you  close  them  again, 
and  do  not  turn  the  stream  into  another  channel,  it  will 
refill  again.* 

The  great  danger  of  persistent  attacks  is  in  the  mischief 
they  cause  the  kidneys ; the  work  thrown  upon  them  in 
eliminating  uric  acid  tends  after  a time  to  disorganize  their 
structure,  and  the  result  is  they  become  diseased,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  form  of  Bright’s  disease.  To  explain  all  the 
changes  in  the  system  that  occur  from  repeated  attacks  of 
gout  would  be  out  of  place  here,  suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
mean  in  every  way  a shortening  of  life ; indeed,  assurance 
companies  are  aware  of  this,  and  they  will  not  insure  the 
gouty,  except  at  an  increased  premium. 

113.  It  has  been  customary  to  consider  gout  as  an  incur- 
able disease  and  one  that,  once  established,  will  lead  to 
repeated  relapses.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  case  when  the 
individual  continues  to  indulge  in  those  luxuries  and  that 
indolent  mode  of  life  that  fosters  accumulation  of  waste  in 
the  system.  As  well  might  one,  after  preparing  the  ground 
and  planting  the  seeds,  expect  them  not  to  appear  in  due 
season,  as  to  expect  immunity  from  gout  if  the  luxurious 
diet  and  mode  of  life  that  developed  it  are  continued.  The 
disease  is  one  of  ease  and  idleness,  as  well  as  of  gourman- 
dizing ; and  where  the  blood  is  vitiated  by  retained  un- 
healthy matter,  unless  attended  by  active  muscular  exercise, 
it  will  not  throw  out  the  poison.  I have  found  nothing  so 
beneficial  in  gout  as  a sudden  and  complete  change  in  diet, 
and  this  to  be  for  a time  adjusted  so  that  it  should  fulfil  the 

* Speaking  of  this  disease,  the  late  Sir  Andrew  Clark  says : * What 
it  (gout)  exactly  means  to  other  people  I do  not  pretend  to  know ; what 
it  means  to  me  I can  tell  in  a few  words.  By  the  gouty  state,  I mean 
the  state  brought  about  in  certain  constitutions  by  the  retention  in  the 
blood  and  tissues  of  the  body,  of  certain  acids  and  waste  stuffs,  and  their 
effects  thereon.’ 
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requirements  of  the  system,  and  no  more.  The  day  should 
be  begun  and  ended  with  a tumbler  of  hot  water ; it  should 
consist  of  three  meals  only,  and  these  should  be  of  light 
soups,  fish,  light  meats,  green  vegetables,  and  salads,  with 
plenty  of  fluid  in  the  shape  of  Cambrunnen  water.  This 
water,  bottled  near  Homburg,  being  slightly  alkaline,  tends 
to  dissolve  the  uric  acid  and  wash  it  out  of  the  system,  and, 
being  a naturally  aerated  table-water,  is  a pleasant  adjunct 
for  diluting  wine  or  whisky  for  this  purpose.  Here  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  in  the  gouty  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  plenty  of  harmless  fluid  should  be  taken  at  meals  and 
at  other  times.  This  is  a mistake  that  gouty  people  often 
make ; they  do  not  take  sufficient  fluid. 

114.  Claret  is  a bad  wine  for  gouty  people  to  drink  with 
meals,  as  it  contains  tannin.  Suitable  wines  under  different 
conditions  are  given  in  the  section  on  stimulants  (pp.  67- 
84),  and  those  who  require  stimulants  will  find  these 
wines,  or  whisky  well  diluted  with  Cambrunnen,  the  most 
suitable  fluids.  The  population  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle 
provinces  are  remarkably  free  from  gout,  as  the  lighter 
kind  of  this  class  of  wine  has  no  tendency  to  induce  the 
disease. 

Naturally,  the  proper  course  for  a gouty  person  is  to  go  to 
an  expert  in  dietetics  to  draw  out  for  him  a suitable  diet, 
and  this  should  be  adhered  to  until  the  system  ceases  to 
form  the  uric  acid  in  excess,  or  at  all,  and  the  gouty  diathesis 
is  altered  to  something  better  ; but,  as  the  victim  of  chronic 
.gout  is  always  in  a weak  state  of  health,  he  should  on  no 
account  be  put  on  a low  diet  or  starved.  The  food  should 
be  generous,  but  suitable.  A change  of  air  and  scene  to 
some  watering-place,  such  as  Cheltenham,  Bath,  or  Buxton 
in  England,  or  Homburg  in  Germany,  is  desirable.  Indeed, 
Homburg  is  the  most  suitable  place  in  the  world,  as  well 
as  the  most  celebrated,  for  the  treatment  of  gout.  In  a 
work  of  mine  called  4 Homburg  and  its  Waters,’  published 
by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  a 
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good  deal  of  information  may  be  gathered  about  the  suitability 
of  this  famous  resort. 

115.  If  this  line  be  not  pursued,  the  victim  may  expect, 
without  a shadow  of  doubt,  a further  manifestation  of  the 
enemy  in  a short  time.  Suppressed  gout  simply  means  a 
system  saturated  with  the  poison  by  persistent  attacks  of 
gout,  which  it  has  not  the  strength  to  throw  off.  In  this 
case  it  is  necessary  to  take  a diet  which  will  strengthen  the 
system  and  assist  in  eliminating  the  poison  by  other  channels. 
It  is  a fatal  error  to  suppose  that  it  is  desirable  to  induce  an 
attack  by  a debauch,  as  used  to  be  popularly  thought.  This 
only  makes  the  next  attack  more  imminent  and  severe,  and 
will  lead  to  serious  consequences. 

116.  Where  gout  is  complicated  with  obesity,  its  cure 
can  only  be  effected  by  reducing  the  patient  by  proper  diet 
to  normal  dimensions.  A system  loaded  with  fat  cannot 
ever  be  in  a condition  to  throw  off  gout  poison ; indeed,  fat 
is  nothing  more  than  the  accumulated  waste  of  fat-forming 
food  taken  to  excess,  and  part  of  this  at  the  same  time  is 
converted  into  gout  poison,  which  in  some  constitutions 
develops,  if  not  in  acute  gout,  as  gouty  catarrh,  bronchitis, 
indigestion,  and  other  ailments  due  to  excess  of  uric  acid  in 
the  system. 

117.  In  records  of  many  thousand  cases  of  obesity  I have 
had  occasion  to  treat  by  scientific  dieting  on  a system  now 
well  known,  I find  that  more  than  half  of  them  suffered 
from  gout  in  one  form  or  other  of  its  manifestations,  and 
my  experience  has  been  that  when  the  system  is  cleared  of 
fat,  and  the  sufferer  attains  ordinary  dimensions,  the  cure  of 
gout  has,  as  a rule,  been  completed.  The  same  applies  to 
rheumatism  in  almost  an  equal  degree,  where  it  is  com- 
plicated with  obesity.  These  remarks  may  induce  the  victim 
of  gout  to  give  up  a mode  of  life  that  bars  the  way  to  every 
pleasure  but  that  of  the  table,  and  perhaps  at  an  age  when 
life  has  not  lost  its  zest,  to  embark  on  a course  of  action 
that  may  lead  to  renewed  health,  strength,  and  activity. 


PART  III. 


STIMULANTS  IN  CORPULENCY  AND  GOUT. 

118.  What  part  does  alcohol,  in  its  various  forms,  play  in 
the  dietary  ? Chemists  who  have  investigated  the  effect  of 
alcohol  on  the  system  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
not  a food , and  does  not  in  any  way  make  flesh  or  tissue,  but 
in  some  cases  it  seems  to  increase  the  value  of  other  foods 
taken.  Whether  pure  alcohol  increases  or  diminishes  fat  is 
still  a moot  point.  Some  physiologists  believe  that  it  assists 
in  eliminating  waste  products,  while  others  hold  that  it  has 
no  effect  of  this  kind  whatever,  and  that  it  passes  out  of  the 
body  unchanged.  So  long  as  alcohol,  in  the  form  it  is  taken, 
contains  no  sugar  or  starch,  my  opinion,  after  years  of  ex- 
perience in  dietetics,  is  that  in  moderation  it  has  no  influence 
either  way. 

119.  That  it  is  injurious  beyond  a certain  amount  is 
certain,  and  that  amount  entirely  depends  upon  the  habits 
of  the  person  and  the  work  done.  As  alcohol  is  contained 
in  all  wines  and  fermented  drinks,  experiments  prove  that 
to  the  other  constituents  of  these  beverages  we  must  look 
for  their  fattening  properties — thus,  in  wine,  to  the  sugar  ; 
and  in  ale,  stout,  and  other  fermented  liquors,  to  the  sugar 
and  starch  they  contain. 

That  beer  and  stout  are  unsuited  to  fat  people  there  can 
be  no  question.  The  English  and  Germans,  who  drink 
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largely  of  beer,  are  more  inclined  to  be  corpulent  than  the 
Scotch  or  Irish,  who  drink  more  of  spirits ; this  is  a well- 
known  fact.  The  stronger  beers  taken  to  excess  in  people 
of  a corpulent  habit  lead  to  very  great  evils,  more  particu- 
larly in  developing  gout,  biliousness,  and  other  ailments 
dependent  upon  the  irritation  in  the  system  of  the  retrograde 
metamorphosis  of  sugar  and  starch. 

120.  Beer-drinking  in  excess  undoubtedly  causes  venous 
congestion.  This  is  to  be  seen  in  the  red  nose  of  the  beer- 
drinker,  and  in  his  generally  bloated  appearance.  There  is 
no  question  that  anything  beyond  a very  small  amount  of 
beer  is  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  sedentary.  The  in- 
dividual who  takes  a very  large  amount  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air  may  drink  a considerable  amount — say,  to  the 
extent  of  a quart  a day — without  harm,  but  beyond  this 
beer  is  an  injurious  liquor. 

There  is  no  reason  why  those  overburdened  with  fat 
should  not  take  the  same  amount  of  stimulant  as  other 
people,  for,  as  previously  pointed  out,  alcohol  itself  is  not  a 
fattening  element ; but  if  such  people  are  to  take  alcohol, 
they  should  seek  to  take  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  least 
injurious.  As  I have  elsewhere  remarked,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  dry  wines  from  the 
Moselle  and  the  Rhine.  When  pure,  they  are  free  from 
sugar  and  deleterious  ingredients,  while  they  are  not  strong 
enough  in  alcohol  to  do  harm. 

The  same  applies  to  the  natural  sherries  of  Spain.  These 
are  seldom  drunk  in  England,  but  they  are  among  the  best 
of  alcoholic  drinks,  and,  unless  fortified  for  the  English 
market,  contain  only  about  12  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  The 
La  Perla  of  the  noted  firm  of  Sandeman  and  Buck,  of 
Xeres,  is  the  best.  It  is  a pity  that  the  importation  of 
cheap  bad  sherries  should  have  been  allowed  to  injure  the 
importation  of  one  of  the  best  of  stimulants. 

121.  Alcohol ! What  a word  ! The  comforter  and  curse 
of  millions.  Possibly  no  product  for  which  Nature  is  re- 
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sponsible  has  had  more  influence  on  the  human  race,  and 
mostly  for  evil,  more  especially  where  it  is  taken  in  its  more 
concentrated  form.  From  time  immemorial,  alcohol  in  the 
shape  of  wine  has  been  looked  to  as  the  fountain  whence 
perennial  pleasures  spring.  In  heathen  mythology,  Bacchus, 
the  god  of  wine,  presided  at  every  festivity,  and  even  the 
Greatest  Being  who  ever  influenced  the  human  race  stamped 
it  with  His  approval  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana  in  Galilee. 
Wine  excites  love,  anger,  hate,  and  every  passion  that  moves 
the  human  heart,  and  while  on  the  one  hand  it  enhances 
pleasure  and  soothes  sorrow,  on  the  other  its  abuse  entails 
woe  unutterable.  To  the  worn  and  the  weary  it  brings 
relief,  but  to  the  glutton  and  the  sensualist  it  means  the 
shadow  of  death.  And  what  a death  !* 

122.  What  potentialities  of  pleasure  in  the  spring-time  of 
life  lie  in  the  magic  word  ! and,  alas,  how  often  in  its  dawn 
what  regrets  and  shadows  are  conjured  up  ! How  many  a 
brilliant  future,  and  how  many  a radiant  being  full  of  hope 
and  every  possibility  that  makes  life  a heaven  upon  earth, 
has  been  wrecked  for  ever  by  this  siren  that  lures  the 
victim  to  quicksands  whence  there  is  often  no  return  ! It 
would  be  useless  to  deny  that  from  the  earliest  stages  of 
history  alcohol  has  influenced,  and  certainly  will  continue 
to  influence,  the  destinies  of  mankind  until  humanity  ceases 
to  people  the  globe.  An  excellent  servant,  as  long  as  reason 
guides  the  helm,  but  the  worst  of  masters  when  passion 
drives  the  rudderless  wreck  of  humanity  drifting  on  the  lee 

* shore  of  life. 

123.  I may  premise  by  saying  once  for  all  that  my  expe- 
rience as  a dietitian  has  taught  me  that  in  moderation  alcohol 
in  its  different  forms,  more  especially  in  the  form  of  pure 
wine,  does  no  harm,  while  it  undoubtedly  tends  to  enhance 
the  pleasures  of  life.  But  I have  always  held,  and  still 
hold,  the  opinion,  that  it  is  not  a necessity.  There  is  no 

* Part  of  this  article  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  June, 
1897. 
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reason  why  a man  should  not  go  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  without  touching  it,  and  be  in  every  way  the  better. 
It  is  not  a food,  nor  does  it  replenish  or  improve  any  tissue 
of  the  human  body.  It,  however,  undoubtedly  has  its  uses, 
as,  for  instance,  in  illness  it  tides  over  the  victim  in  the 
debilitative  stage  of  acute  disease  until  Nature  reasserts 
herself. 

124.  In  these  days  of  competition  and  worry,,  when 
possibly  we  live  faster  than  our  ancestors  did,  it  rounds  off 
those  angles  of  social  existence  that  sometimes  grate,  and, 
by  smoothing  the  path  to  friendship  and  conviviality,  makes 
life  more  bearable.  The  fact  that  a few  people  injure  them- 
selves by  over-indulging  is  no  reason  why  the  majority 
should  not  enjoy  the  zest  that  the  exhilarating  effects  of 
alcohol  give  to  those  who  have  sufficient  control  over  them- 
selves to  use  and  not  to  abuse  it.  And  they  are  the  majority. 
I aim  a strong  opponent  of  alcohol  as  a stimulant  in  its 
more  concentrated  form  in  the  shape  of  spirits,  except  in 
cases  where  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  they  should  be 
used  in  a medicinal  way,  and  I should  like  to  see  a duty 
placed  upon  spirits  that  would  make  their  use  absolutely 
prohibitive  : but  in  the  form  of  wine,  and  in  moderation, 
more  especially  where  they  are  taken  to  please  the  palate 
and  to  enhance  the  charms  of  artistic  cuisine  and  promote 
the  flow  of  wit,  laughter,  and  good-fellowship,  I certainly 
think  that  they  tend  to  make  this  transitory  existence  of 
ours  more  bearable  and  more  pleasant.  Gluttony  in  any 
form  must  naturally  be  disgusting  ; but  the  gratification  of 
a refined  appetite,  and  the  appreciation  of  artistic  cookery, 
is  only  another  form  of  the  intellectuality  that  has  run  in 
this  groove,  but  may  run  in  another  groove  to  a love  of 
music,  in  another  to  a devotion  to  art,  science,  literature, 
and  the  thousand  other  passions  and  pleasures  and  pastimes 
that  elevate  humanity  above  the  level  of  the  brute  creation* 

125.  Alcohol  in  spirit  form  is  the  curse  of  civilization  ; it 
has  caused  more  misery,  more  degradation,  more  crime,  than 
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anything  else  on  God’s  earth.  Indeed,  alcohol  in  any  shape 
in  excess  has  done  the  same.  But  in  the  form  it  takes  in 
wines,  in  moderation,  it  seems  as  if  it  were  a gift  from  the 
gods ; and  this  has  been  the  opinion  of  most  men  whose 
opinion  is  worth  noting,  from  the  time  of  Noah  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

126.  In  ancient  times  wine  was  only  made  from  the  grape, 
as  beer  was  from  malt ; but,  alas ! it  is  exceedingly  sad  to  know 
that  in  these  days  wine  can  be  fabricated  not  only  from  its 
legitimate  source,  the  grape,  but  by  chemical  processes  from 
substances  that  are  absolutely  foreign  to  the  grape  ; and  the 
unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that  it  can  be  done  cheaper  and  to 
almost  defy  detection.  If  there  is  a thing  that  I have  a 
horror  for  it  is  ‘ cheap  wines,’  for  these,  almost  without 
exception,  mean  poison.  For  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  a reasonable  price  for  wine,  my  advice  is,  let  them  drink 
ale  or  cider,  or  any  other  wholesome  stimulant  within  their 
reach. 

127.  The  Legislature,  to  a certain  extent,  guards  the 
spirit -drinker,  and  sees  that  the  drink  he  consumes  is  of  a 
strength  that,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  means  poison ; but  the 
Legislature  does  not  guard  the  wine-drinker  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form.  It  simply  sees  that  the  compound  pays  a 
certain  duty  according  to  its  strength  in  alcohol,  but  whether 
it  is  a wine,  or  whether  it  is  a sophisticated  concoction 
made  of  logwood,  acetic  acid,  sugar,  and  potato  spirit,  does 
not  matter  to  it  at  all. 

Few  people  know  it,  but  it  is  an  absolute  fact,  that  in  the 
city  of  Hamburg  there  are  manufactories  where  wines  of 
every  description  and  every  flavour,  and  of  every  age , can 
be  made  that  are  absolutely  guiltless  of  any  connection  with 
the  juice  of  the  grape.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
these  wines  are  injurious,  not  to  say  almost  poison.  The 
pure  juice  of  the  grape,  without  the  addition  of  spirit  or 
sugar,  is  a wholesome  beverage  ; it  stimulates  the  nervous 
system,  it  promotes  the  flow  of  nervous  energy,  it  brightens 
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the  intellectual  faculties,  and  even  assists  digestion.  But 
wine  that  is  a chemical  combination  is  naturally  a liquid  to 
be  avoided  as  one  would  a pestilence. 

128.  The  juice  of  the  grape  in  a properly  fermented  state 
is  entirely  void  of  injurious  products,  more  especially  in  the 
shape  of  4 fusel  oil.’  It  is  only  when  wine  is  fortified,  as  it 
usually  is,  with  potato  spirit  and  sugar  (added  to  arrest  fer- 
mentation), that  it  becomes  injurious.  To  me  as  a dietitian, 
wine  is  of  vast  service  ; in  fact,  I do  not  know  what  I should 
possibly  do  without  it,  and  naturally  I have  taken  a vast 
amount  of  trouble  to  get  wines  suitable  for  my  purposes, 
that  is,  to  try  and  procure  wines  that  are  imported  free  from 
fictitious  aids  to  flavour  and  alcoholic  strength.  For  instance, 
in  dieting  for  the  reduction  of  obesity,  where  it  is  essential 
by  dietetic  means  to  reduce  the  weight  from  12  to  16  lb. 
a month,  with  at  the  same  time  improvement  in  health  and 
condition,  it  is  necessary,  in  dealing  with  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  take  stimulants,  that  the  particular  stimulant 
allowed  should  be  free  from  sugar,  and  in  the  shape  of  what 
is  known  as  dry  and  natural  wines,  and  undoubtedly  these 
wines  are  the  finest  flavoured  and  the  most  wholesome  of 
all.  The  same  applies  in  the  dietetic  treatment  of  gout ; 
in  this  case  dry  wines , that  is,  wines  free  from  sugar,  are 
essential. 

129.  Of  late  years  the  taste  for  what  are  known  as  dry 
wines  has  enormously  increased.  It  may  be  asked,  What  is 
a dry  wine,  usually  called  a 4 brut  ’ wine  ? A 4 brut  ’ wine  is 
a wine  free  from  sugar,  and  here,  perhaps,  it  may  interest 
many  wine- drinkers  to  know  what  a 4 brut  ’ champagne 
really  means.  The  term  must  be  now  familiar  to  wine- 
drinkers.  It  means  that  the  juice  of  the  grape  that  furnishes 
the  wine  known  as  champagne  is  allowed  to  run  through  its 
fermentation.  If  from  the  first  it  is  found  to  contain  suffi- 
cient alcohol  for  the  purpose  from  the  grape,  it  is  left  to 
make  a wine  that  will  improve  as  age  goes  on.  In  years 
when  from  cold  and  other  causes  the  grape  does  not  suffi- 
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ciently  mature,  after  the  fermentation  has  run  to  a certain 
extent,  sugar  is  added  to  create  a second  fermentation  and 
more  alcoholic  strength,  and  when  this  has  run  through  the 
wine  is,  after  racking  and  the  different  processes  that  such 
wine  undergoes,  bottled  and  temporarily  corked,  the  bottles 
being  placed  head  downwards  in  racks  and  moved  daily. 
In  this  position  a sediment  deposits  at  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 
on  the  cork,  which  in  due  course  is  removed  by  a dexterous 
twist  of  the  hand  before  the  wine  is  finally  corked,  being 
blown  out  by  the  wine  in  the  bottle.  This  is  afterwards 
filled  up  by  a certain  amount  of  syrup  liqueur.  The  bottle 
is  then  finally  corked.  The  amount  of  this  added  liqueur 
depends  upon  the  country  it  is  exported  to.  In  the  case  of 
England,  2 or  3 per  cent,  of  liqueur  is  added,  in  the  case  of 
Russia  a very  great  deal  more,  and  so  on.  Where  it  is 
necessary  to  produce  a 1 brut  ’ champagne,  instead  of  adding 
a syrup  liqueur  a small  quantity  of  a similar  wine  is  added 
to  fill  up  the  bottle,  which  is  then  finally  corked.  This 
is  known  as  a ‘brut*  wine,*  and  undoubtedly  as  a wine, 
when  the  taste  is  acquired  for  it,  which  it  soon  is,  for  all 
purposes  such  a wine  is  best.  Indeed,  it  is  best  under  any 
circumstances. 

130.  In  nothing  has  fashion  or  taste  changed  so  much  of 
recent  years  as  in  wine.  Our  grandfathers  drank  heavy 
and  strong  wines  in  the  shape  of  port,  madeira,  and  sherry, 
but  for  some  reason  or  other,  possibly  owing  to  the  mischief 
done  by  excess  in  those  days,  which  has  left  to  us  an 
inheritance  in  the  shape  of  gout,  the  taste  for  heavy  and 
strong  wines  seems  to  have  passed  away.  The  three-bottle 
men  of  years  ago  are  quite  obsolete,  and  one  may  truly  say 
that  wine  is  now  drunk  more  as  an  aid  to  health,  and  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  appreciation  of  the  more  delicate  cuisine  of 
these  sybarite  days,  than  as  an  intoxicant.  So  in  food,  the 
roast  beef  and  plum  pudding  of  old  England  are  now  con- 

* ' Brut  ’ champagne,  absolutely  free  from  cane-sugar,  may  be  had  from 
the  firm  mentioned  on  p.  74. 
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sidered  as  fit  for  one  day  in  the  year  only — Christmas  Day 
— and  we  go  in  for  dinners  of  numerous  courses  in  which 
plain  joints  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  each  course 
having  its  own  particular  wine  to  enhance  its  charm. 

For  instance,  among  the  luxurious  classes  in  the  recherche 
dinners  now  in  vogue,  it  is  usual  to  have  some  dry  sherry  or 
sauterne  after  the  first  course — soup  ;*  and  a choice  Rhine 
wine  or  moselle,  such  as  Berncasteler  Doctor  Auslese,  or 
Rosenberg,  with  or  after  fish ; and  with  the  entree  or  joint, 
or  with  both,  a glass  of  chambertin ; but  there  is  one 
wine,  viz.,  champagne,  which  seems  to  go  well  with  the 
dinner  after  the  first  two  or  three  courses  are  over.  This 
latter  wine  may  be  continued  throughout,  even  until  the  ice 
or  dessert  appears  upon  the  table,  and  the  invariable  cigar- 
ette takes  the  place  of  wine,  and  mates  with  the  cup  of  coffee 
that  then  should  appear, 

131.  There  are  a certain  number  of  people  who  drink  wine 
simply  as  an  excitant,  but  there  are  others  who  drink  it 
because  they  believe,  and  rightly,  that  it  makes  life  more 
bearable,  that  it  assists  digestion,  and  even  that  it  lengthens 
existence.  For  many  years  now,  for  my  dietetic  demands, 
I have  found  it  necessary  to  take  a personal  interest  in  the 
matter  of  wines,  more  especially  as  it  is  absolutely  essential, 
in  dieting  for  such  conditions  as  gout,  obesity,  and  dyspepsia, 
that  I should  have  wines  to  meet  my  requirements,  and  I 
may  truly  say  that  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  I 
have  tasted  and  analyzed  many  hundreds  of  different  kinds, 
and  after  taking  a very  great  amount  of  trouble,  I have  been 
able  to  have  procured  by  the  Dry  Wine  Company,  56,  Pall 
Mall,  London,  S.W.,  a very  large  variety  of  natural  wines 
of  different  countries  and  brands,  such  as  sherries,  burgundies, 
hocks,  moselles,  champagnes,  ports,  etc.  I believe  that 
there  are  very  few  people  in  England  who  have  tasted  all 
the  different  kinds  of  what  are  now  known  as  ‘ natural 

* The  present  fashion  of  taking  what  are  known  as  hors  d' oeuvres  before 
the  soup  is  a great  mistake  ; it  is  beginning  a dinner  at  the  wrong  end. 
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wines’ — that  is,  pure  wines  without  the  addition  of  spirit 
or  sugar.  The  national  taste,  until  within  recent  years, 
has  been  for  strong  and  sweet  wines,  matured,  perhaps, 
by  age,  as  in  the  case  of  port ; but  I question  whether, 
even  in  these  days,  many  people  know  or  have  tasted  a 
‘ natural  port  ’ — that  is,  a port  in  which  there  is  no  sugar. 
This  class  of  wine  may  now  be  had,  and  a very  nice  wine 
it  is,  and  a wine  that  would  be  suitable  for  gouty  people 
to  whom  ordinary  port  is  undoubtedly  poison.  My  own 
opinion  as  a dietitian  is,  that  natural  wines  are  the  whole- 
somest  of  all,  and  in  this  opinion  I am  borne  out  by  such 
eminent  authorities  as  Pavy  and  Thudichum,  and,  in  fact, 
by  hosts  of  others. 

132.  Natural  wine  rarely  contains  more  than  26  per  cent, 
(by  volume)  of  proof  spirit,  and  therefore  a wine  of  alcoholic 
strength  of  36  or  40  per  cent.,  such  as  port  and  sherry,  must 
have  supplementary  spirit  added  to  it.  Fortified  wines, 
such  as  port,  sherry,  madeira,  etc.,  usually  contain  36  to  40 
per  cent,  of  proof  spirit.  This  is  added  to  arrest  fermentation 
after  it  has  advanced  to  a certain  extent ; and  these  wines, 
on  account  of  their  increased  alcoholic  strength,  will  keep 
under  exposure  to  air,  where  the  unfortified  ones  would 
not. 

What  I would  here  point  out  is  the  fact  that  the  spirit 
for  supplementing  the  alcoholic  strength  of  wine  is,  as  a 
rule,  fabricated  at  Hamburg  from  rotten  potatoes,  and  is 
’ known  as  potato  spirit,  and  is  imported  to  France,  Spain, 
and  other  countries  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  this  fact  that 
makes  cheap  wines  so  very  heady  and  injurious  to  drinkers. 
I would  therefore  strongly  urge  those  who  drink  wines,  if 
they  are  to  drink  them  at  all,  to  endeavour  by  every  means 
in  their  power  to  get  some  wine  that  is  guaranteed  not  to  be 
fortified  in  any  such  way.  At  the  risk  of  being  blamed, 
which,  of  course,  is  a matter  of  absolute  indifference  to  me, 
I must  say  that  there  is  one  firm  in  London,  as  I have  said 
before,  which  has  endeavoured  in  every  way  to  meet  my 
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requirements,  as  far  as  the  procuring  of  these  wines  is  con- 
cerned, and  that  I have  tasted  and  tested  two  or  three 
hundred  wines  of  every  description  furnished  by  them. 
There  are  doubtless  hundreds  of  other  firms  who  supply  the 
requirements  of  their  customers  with  wines  of  exceptional 
purity,  and,  indeed,  the  names  of  many  of  them  are  of  world- 
wide reputation ; but  of  course  with  me  it  is  essential  that 
I should  know  exactly  what  wines  are  furnished  for  my 
requirements,  which,  as  a dietitian,  are  naturally  very  ex- 
tensive. 

133.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  ordinary 
individual  can  be  a judge  of  every  particular  class  of  wine, 
as  the  taste  for  high-class  wines,  like  the  taste  for  high-class 
cookery  or  high-class  music,  must  be  acquired ; but  I have 
for  years  pointed  out  that  people  should  take  the  trouble  to 
learn  what  particular  kind  of  wine  suits  them  best.  This 
they  certainly  do  not  do.  For  instance,  a gouty  person  will 
go  on  year  after  year  drinking  sweet  wines  when  he  should 
be  drinking  a Rhine  wine  or  moselle,  and  another  subject 
to  constipation  will  go  on  drinking  clarets  or  ports,  which 
contain  a large  amount  of  tannin,  thereby  adding  to  the 
trouble  already  existing.  Gouty,  fat,  and  bilious  persons 
will  often  drink  wines  which  are  totally  unsuited  for  them, 
not  from  the  fact  that  they  have  any  special  taste  for  that 
particular  wine,  but  that  they  are  ignorant  in  the  matter  of 
what  particular  wines  or  stimulants  are  most  suitable.  Not 
that  there  are  not  plenty  of  wines  suitable  for  the  gouty  and 
obese,  but  it  is  that  victims  of  these  ailments  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  find  what  these  are  and  where  they  can  be 
obtained,  any  more  than  they  will  the  food  they  should  take 
to  keep  them  in  health.  Again,  more  from  ignorance  than 
from  love  of  wine,  very  many  people  indulge  in  more  than 
their  requirements  or  their  particular  constitutions  can 
assimilate,  with  the  result  that  gastric  irritation  and  other 
troubles  are  set  up  which  eventually  lead  to  persistent  indi- 
gestion, malnutrition,  and  general  ill-health. 
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134.  Of  course  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  expect  the 
ordinary  human  being  to  be  a physician  or  to  understand 
the  laws  that  govern  and  regulate  health.  This  is  the 
province  of  the  expert,  or  perhaps,  as  more  commonly 
known,  the  1 specialist,’  and  those  who  are  wise  and  who 
find  that  their  health  does  not  seem  to  be  all  it  should 
be  should  naturally  consult  the  expert,  and  of  experts  in 
this  way  or  that  one  may  truly  say  there  are  thousands. 
It  is  only  a matter  as  to  which  ‘ expert  ’ the  person  should 
choose,  having  regard  to  the  particular  ailment  from  which 
he  suffers. 

The  first  expert — save  the  mark ! — he  generally  tries  is 
himself — the  worst  of  all — and  after  swallowing  drugs  and 
quack  medicines,  and  making  his  ailment  worse,  or  even  in- 
curable, he  goes  to  the  physician  to  undo  his  own  evil  work. 
A sensible  man  does  not  try  to  cut  his  own  clothes  or 
repair  his  own  watch,  but  the  same  man  thinks  himself 
quite  competent  to  act  as  his  own  physician,  and  fritters 
away  his  life  as  if,  like  the  proverbial  cat,  he  had  eight  more 
to  spare. 

135.  Thousands  of  people  suffer  from  persistent  ill- 
health  from  errors  in  diet  and  in  drink  ; indeed,  it  frequently 
comes  under  the  observation  of  the  physician  that  people 
suffering  from  bronchial  troubles,  from  persistent  sore 

# throat  (often  due  to  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood),  head- 
ache, malaise,  and  other  conditions  that  make  life  unbear- 
able, owe  them  to  the  food  they  eat  and  the  liquid  or 
wine  they  drink,  and  when  these  two  factors  are  adapted 
to  their  particular  requirements  and  constitutional  needs, 
robust  health  is  again  obtained. 

With  regard  to  excess  in  stimulant,  of  course  everyone  is 
familiar  with  the  evils  that  arise  from  this  failing.  One 
that  comes  more  particularly  under  the  observation  of  the 
physician  is  the  fact  that  excess  in  alcohol  prevents  the 
elimination  of  waste  from  the  system  by  depressing  the 
nervous  influence,  and  therefore  it  is  retained  in  the  form  of 
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gout,  obesity,  rheumatism,  eczema,  and  numerous  other 
conditions  that  mean  a retention  of  effete  products  in  the 
system,  or  products  that  should  be  consumed  in  the  opera- 
tions of  life. 

136.  Excess  in  stimulant,  more  especially  in  the  form  of 
spirit,  undoubtedly  tends  to  deteriorate  tissue,  and  by  so 
doing  leads,  when  middle  age  is  drawing  to  its  close,  to 
changes  in  the  kidneys,  in  the  liver,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the 
organs  (the  healthy  working  of  which  is  absolutely  essential 
to  continued  health),  and  to  their  early  decay.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  it  is  excess  in  eating  or  excess  in  drinking, 
but,  undoubtedly,  excess  of  any  kind  means  the  wearing 
out  of  the  different  organs  that  have  to  get  rid  of  it, 
and  the  old  proverb  that  says  that  he  £ who  lives  in  wine 
dies  in  water  ’ is  perfectly  true.  It  simply  expresses  the 
fact  that  excess  in  wine  eventually  leads  to  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  that  finally  terminates  in  Bright’s  disease,  dropsy, 
and  death  : and  the  proverb  might  just  as  well  have  added 
that  he  4 who  eats  too  much  dies  of  suffocation,’  for  in  this 
case  it  simply  means  that  he  or  she  becomes  corpulent,  and 
by  thus  overloading  the  heart  with  fat,  weakens  its  structure, 
and  eventually  dies  from  the  oppression  that  such  a condi- 
tion entails,  or  from  some  congestive  disease  due  to  want  of 
tone,  a state  always  present  in  the  obese. 

137.  I have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  a moderate  use 
of  stimulants  does  not  in  any  way  shorten  life,  but  an  im- 
moderate use  of  stimulants  undoubtedly  does.  The  ordinary 
person,  who  is  not  overfat  or  gouty,  may  drink  three  half- 
pints of  beer  daily,  or  the  same  amount  of  any  light  hock 
or  moselle,  or  about  half  a pint  of  port  or  natural  sherry,  or 
two  or  three  glasses  of  whisky  or  brandy,  without  harm. 
Anything  beyond  this  amount  is  injurious,  more  especially  if 
it  means  wine  or  spirit  that  is  not  pure,  or  that  contains 
fusel-oil. 

138.  It  may  be  asked,  Is  alcohol  in  its  different  forms  in 
any  way  a necessity  to  life  ? My  answer  is,  It  is  not ; and 
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an  individual  may  go  through  life  without  ever  touching  it, 
and  absolutely  enjoy  the  most  perfect  health  as  far  as  that 
is  concerned.  It  is  no  more  necessary  to  a man  than  it  is 
to  a horse — it  is  only  a matter  of  habit ; and  therefore  one 
may  truly  say  that  the  man  who  abstains  from  alcohol  in 
all  forms  is  the  healthiest  man.  Unfortunately,  such  people 
are  the  exception ; and  as  wine  tends  in  moderation  to 
exhilarate  and  to  add  to  good-fellowship,  a person  who  does 
not  indulge  in  a little  occasionally  is  an  anomaly,  and  one 
may  go  further  and  say  that  in  many  cases  he  is  a wet 
blanket. 

It  seems  to  be  a necessity  of  our  existence  that  every 
banquet  and  every  dinner  and  every  social  function  should 
not  only  have  good  eating,  but,  if  one  may  so  express  it, 
good  drinking.  Imagine  a recherche  dinner  at  the  Princes’ 
Restaurant,  with  its  epicurean  and  sybarite  cuisine  furnished 
under  the  auspices  of  the  world-renowned  Benoist  and 
Fouirault,  the  restaurateurs  — the  Soyers  of  these  latter 
days — washed  down  with  tea,  water,  or  ginger  ale ! Why, 
the  imagination  pales  at  the  thought. 

139.  The  fact  that  alcohol  in  its  different  forms  varies  in 
its  ultimate  effects  according  to  the  particular  idiosyncrasy 
and  potation  of  the  individual  has  been  well  shown  by 
Hogarth,  who  in  his  Beer  Lane  depicts  the  ale-drinker 
coarse,  fat,  and  bloated,  and  in  Gin  Alley  the  thin  and 
.emaciated  wreck,  who  has  ruined  health  by  that  spirit.  In 
* Marriage  a la  Mode  ’ the  portrait  of  the  wine- drinker  is 
exemplified  in  the  gouty  old  squire,  whose  comfortable 
appearance,  full  cheeks,  smooth  skin,  and  rounded,  well- 
cared-for  look  betoken  excess  at  this  Bacchanalian  spring. 
This  is  the  individual  who  leaves  to  his  progeny — often  all 
he  does  leave — a legacy  of  gout  and  obesity  from  which 
they  will  long  suffer.  He  represents  the  three-bottle  men 
of  a hundred  years  ago,  who  are  happily  now  extinct. 
Hogarth  very  aptly  displays  the  mental  characteristics  of 
those  who  indulge  to  excess  in  alcohol  in  its  different  forms, 
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and,  indeed,  these  characteristics  are  as  truthful  now  as  they 
were  in  his  days.  The  spirit-drinker,  as  a rule,  is  furious 
when  he  takes  it  to  excess,  the  wine- drinker  is  gay  and 
blithesome,  whatever  the  after-results  may  be,  and  the 
beer-drinker  is  stupid  and  coarse  and  heavy.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  of  the  latter  what  some  philosopher 
or  other  said,  viz.,  that  the  man  who  drinks  beer  thinks 
beer. 

140.  After  all,  in  regard  to  alcohol  as  an  adjunct  to 
health,  it  simply  comes  to  this,  that  the  individual  himself 
is  no  judge  of  the  quantity  or  of  the  character  of  the  stimu- 
lant that  he  indulges  in.  He  may  be  right  or  he  may  be 
wrong,  but  if  under  any  circumstances  the  health  is  not 
what  it  should  be,  he  would  do  well  to  see  whether  what  he 
is  drinking  may  not  be  the  cause  of  it.  Not  that  the  stimu- 
lant itself  may  necessarily  be  injurious  in  the  particular 
case,  but  that  the  character  of  the  particular  stimulant  he  is 
taking  may  be  so.  For  instance,  it  is  well  known  that 
French  red  wines  interfere  more  with  the  digestion  than 
white  German  wines,  and  in  this  respect  the  Sicilian  wine 
marsala  is  still  worse.  The  most  wholesome  wines  of  all 
for  ordinary  use  are  undoubtedly  hocks  and  moselles  and 
natural  sherry.  A dry  Solera,  Manzanilla,  or  Val  de  Penas* 
is  a wine  fit  for  the  gods,  and  should  be  free  from  sugar  and 
added  spirit.  These  seem  to  suit  almost  any  person.  They 
suit  the  gouty,  they  suit  the  obese,  and  they  suit  those 
affected  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  indigestion. 

Of  course,  there  are  constitutions  that  are  benefited  more 
by  other  kinds  of  wine.  In  the  debilitated  stage  of  acute 
disease  port  seems  to  be  the  most  valuable  of  fermented 
liquors,  and  where  a rapid  stimulant  is  required,  and  one 
that  at  the  same  time  aids  digestion,  champagne  furnishes 
the  best.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enter  into  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  all  the  different  well-known  wines,  but  those 

* This  is  an  excellent  cheap  sherry ; the  El  Rivas  is  a pure  natural 
wine. 
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best  known  in  England  are  the  hocks,  clarets,  ports, 
sherries,  and  champagnes.  Champagnes,  unless  of  special 
brands,  are  as  a rule  too  sweet  for  any  but  the  robust  and 
the  active.  Dry  wines  and  champagnes  may  be  procured 
that  are  suitable  even  for  the  gouty  and  obese ; indeed, 
other  wines  in  the  form  of  sherries  and  dry  ports  may  also 
be  obtained ; but  these  are  imported  more  to  please 
fastidious  palates,  and  those  who  cannot  drink  other  classes 
of  wine.  Most  people  naturally  drink  wine  regardless  of  its 
after-effects,  but  there  are,  unfortunately  for  themselves, 
those  who  require  to  consider  and  choose  what  wine  they 
should  drink,  and,  happily  for  such  people,  such  wines  are 
now  within  their  reach. 

141.  Few  people  seem  to  know  or  to  understand  that 
spirits  distilled  from  the  grape  or  from  sugar  are  the  purest 
of  all,  as  they  contain  no  fusel-oil.  The  danger  is  with 
spirits  distilled  from  grain,  and  I take  this  opportunity  of 
pointing  this  out.  Brandy  in  France  is,  or  should  be,  dis- 
tilled from  the  grape,  and  hence  it  is  of  all  spirits  the  best 
and  the  purest.  Rum  distilled  from  cane-sugar  is  equally 
free  from  injurious  products,  and  it  is  a pity  that  the  place 
of  these  two  should  be  now  taken  up  by  grain  spirit  such  as 
whisky  and  gin,  that  really  require  great  age  or  care  in  their 
distillation  to  eliminate  the  ‘ fusel  oil,’  so  injurious  to  the 
votary  of  these  excitants. 

Having  gone  thus  far  into  the  merits  of  alcohol,  one 
can  only  say  that  there  is  no  reason  why  people  who  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  overburdened  with  fat  or  gout 
should  not  take  stimulant  in  moderation,  for,  as  previously 
pointed  out,  alcohol  itself  is  not  a fattening  or  gout-producing 
element,  but  it  is  a matter  of  great  importance  as  to  the  form  in 
which  alcohol  is  taken.  The  most  harmless  way  in  the  case 
of  the  obese  or  the  gouty  is  in  the  form  of  light  wines,  strong 
sweet  wines  being  absolute  poison  to  them.  The  wines  most 
suitable  are  those  made  from  the  grapes  grown  on  the  Rhine 
and  the  Moselle.  In  these  districts,  in  those  who  drink  these 
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wines,  gout  and  obesity  are  exceedingly  rare.  When  pure, 
such  wines  contain  no  sugar  or  any  deleterious  ingredient, 
and  their  alcoholic  strength  renders  them  harmless. 

142.  The  hurtful  wines  for  people  constitutionally  dis- 
posed to  stoutness  are  those  which  contain  sugar,  either  by 
arrest  of  fermentation  or  by  the  addition  of  sugar,  and  these 
are,  as  a rule,  the  products  of  hot  countries.  In  France, 
Germany,  or  Hungary,  etc.,  where  a cooler  climate  prevails, 
fermentation  occurs  with  less  rapidity,  and  is  allowed  to 
proceed  till  it  comes  to  a spontaneous  termination. 

( Here,  then,  the  transformation  of  saccharine  matter  is 
permitted  to  go  on  until  it  is  quite  or  nearly  lost,  and  in 
consequence  there  is  produced  a drier  or  less  fruity  wine, 
and  one  which  takes  less  time  to  matured  Wines  of  this 
class  develop  a stronger  bouquet  and  a more  acid  flavour, 
and  they  are  admitted  to  be  in  every  way  more  suited  for 
stout  people  of  sedentary  habit.  The  wines  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Moselle  are  noted  for  the  aroma  they  possess,  and 
the  greater  amount  of  acid  they  contain,  and  their  freedom 
from  sugar.  The  same  applies  to  some  of  the  wines  of  the 
South  of  France,  known  as  clarets  and  burgundies.  But 
clarets  and  burgundies  contain  tannin,  and  the  cheaper  sorts 
even  sugar,  and  are  so  doctored  up  for  the  English  market 
as  to  be  utterly  unsuited  for  any  but  the  absolutely  healthy, 
unless  they  are  of  selected  brands. 

143.  I have  tried  and  tested  a large  number  of  wines  for 
the  use  of  sufferers  from  ailments  of  malnutrition,  such  as 
the  gouty,  the  dyspeptic,  the  overfat,  the  bilious  and  others ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  firm  I 
indicate  supply  my  wants.  Of  course,  the  epicure  who 
requires  not  only  purity  in  the  wine  he  drinks,  but  also 
bouquet  and  flavour,  may  naturally  obtain  this  by  paying 
a higher  price  for  older  brands  of  theirs. 

Common  Rhine  and  Moselle  wines  are  apt  to  turn  sour, 
and  this  kind  of  wine  ought  to  be  avoided.  Such  wines,  as 
previously  explained,  are  the  result  of  a want  of  ripening 
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of  the  grapes,  being  the  product  of  cold  summers.  High- 
class  firms  do  not  sell  them. 

144.  I am  firmly  of  opinion  that  more  injury  is  done  to 
the  digestive  organs  and  liver  by  the  cheap  mixed  poisonous 
wines  sold  to  meet  the  keen  competition  of  the  day  than 
people  are  inclined  to  believe.  People  will  have  cheap 
wines,  forgetting  that  the  ill-health  in  the  way  of  gout  and 
biliousness  that  they  induce  make  them  the  dearest  in  the 
end.  Connoisseurs  can,  of  course,  tell  whether  a wine  is 
pure  or  not,  and  they  do  not  drink  inferior  wine.  But  most 
of  the  people  who  take  these  beverages  know  little  about 
their  merits,  and  therefore  go  in  for  something  cheap,  which 
is  generally  a mixture  of  three  or  four  different  wines,  branded 
with  a high-sounding  name,  or  with  the  name  of  some  known 
locality,  the  wines  from  which  fetch  high  prices. 

145.  The  wine- drinker,  if  he  is  subject  to  obesity  or  gout, 
dyspepsia,  and  many  other  ailments,  places  his  health  and 
comfort  in  the  hands  of  his  wine-merchant. 

Therefore  how  important  it  is  that  he  should  know  whom 
he  can  trust ! 

Sparkling  wines  are  not,  as  a rule , suitable  for  corpulent 
people,  but  of  late  years  a number  of  brands  of  champagnes 
have  been  imported  on  account  of  the  great  demands  for 
absolutely  dry  wines  of  this  class.  Indeed,  many  people  do 
not  consider  life  worth  living  if  they  are  debarred  champagne, 
and  to  meet  this  requirement  the  wines  of  some  firms  have 
been  brought  to  such  perfection  that  they  can  be  drunk  with 
impunity,  and  even  benefit,  by  corpulent  and  gouty  people, 
without  in  the  one  case  adding  weight,  or  in  the  other 
inducing  gout. 

In  champagnes,  the  Vin  Exquis  of  Leon  Dalmarez  et  Cie., 
or  the  Cabinet  Royale  or  the  Cuvee  de  Luxe  of  Andr6 
Leroux  et  Cie.,  of  Reims,  are  absolutely  free  from  sugar, 
and  may  be  had  from  the  wine  company  that  I have 
mentioned  once  or  twice  before. 

146.  A pint  a day  of  either  of  these  wines,  taken  at  lunch 
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and  dinner,  would  be  about  the  quantity  that  might  be 
drunk  with  impunity  and  without  injury,  or  even  a little 
more ; indeed,  they  would  be  absolutely  beneficial  in  the 
victim  of  chronic  gout,  whose  organs  require  a little  stimu- 
lating, much  in  the  same  way  that  rusty  machines  require 
oil. 

147.  Until  recently  no  sparkling  wines  of  any  kind  were 
suitable  for  fat  or  gouty  people,  all  being  loaded  for  the 
English  market  with  added  sugar,  but  of  late,  largely 
prompted  by  my  dietetic  requirements,  two  or  three  firms 
supply  absolutely  dry  champagnes  and  natural  sherries  that 
contain  no  sugar  at  all*  As  some  people  of  sybaritic  tastes 
do  not  consider  life  worth  living  without  champagne,  they 
may  be  glad  to  know  that  a perfectly  ‘ brut  ’ champagne  is 
now  procurable  as  mentioned. 

With  regard  to  alcohol  in  its  more  concentrated  forms, 
there  are  naturally  numerous  brands  of  whiskies  and  brandies 
and  other  spirits,  several  of  which  are  excellent  in  their  way ; 
and,  as  a whisky,  I know  of  none  to  surpass  the  very  old 
and  matured  Scotch  whisky  called  the  4 Vich  Alpine  brand.’ 
It  is  guaranteed  to  me  as  being  ten  years  old,  and  I have  no 
reason  to  suppose  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  kept  for  my 
dietetic  requirements  by  the  firm  already  mentioned,  as  is 
also,  for  those  who  prefer  an  Irish  whisky,  the  4 Balcora  ’ 
brand.  My  own  opinion  is  that  Irish  whiskies  are  the  best, 
and  for  many  reasons. 

The  cognacs  of  Baptiste  Taxas  et  Cie.  are  also  excellent, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  the  character  of  the  old  French 
brandies  of  years  ago.  An  old  liqueur  brandy  of  1842  can 
be  procured  from  the  Dry  Wine  Company  that  will  satisfy 
the  most  fastidious  connoisseur,  as  an  after-dinner  digestive, 
in  those  who  think  they  require  one. 

* Dr.  Thudichum  says : ‘ Of  all  alcoholic  beverages  natural  wine  is  the 
most  healthful  and  Dr.  Pavy,  in  his  work  ‘ Food  and  Dietetics,’  says: 
' A pure  and  dry  sherry  may  be  said  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  whole- 
some liquids  for  general  use  of  the  fermented  class.’  For  much  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  see  ‘ Health  and  Condition,’  by  the  author ; 
Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.,  London. 
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148.  Those  who  prefer  spirits  to  wine  may  take  this 
stimulant  in  the  form  of  well-matured  whisky  or  brandy. 
There  is  no  more  injurious  spirit  than  new  whisky  ; indeed,  it 
is  an  established  fact  that  whisky  should  be  kept  from  eight 
to  ten  years  before  it  is  fit  to  drink.  It  takes  this  length  of 
time  to  get  rid  of  the  fusel  oil.  All  spirit  made  from  grain 
contains  the  product  known  as  fusel  oil,  but  spirits  made 
from  grapes,  such  as  genuine  brandy,  are  free  from  it,  so  that 
really  the  most  suitable  and  the  least  injurious  of  all  spirits 
is  good  French  brandy.  I have  of  late  years  tested  and 
tried  a large  amount  of  different  spirits,  and  I have  found 
good  French  brandy  the  best  of  all,  more  especially  if  a 
good  price  is  paid  for  it,  and  it  has  been  taken  in  proper 
moderation.  The  present  craze  for  raw  new  Scotch  whisky 
is  a mystery  to  me.  And  what  else  can  ‘ public-house  * 
spirit  be  ? It  is  rank  poison.  I am  told  that  Irish  whisky 
is  coming  into  favour  again.  So  much  the  better  for  the 
whisky-drinker.  I hope  to  see  the  day  when  pure,  cheap, 
light  moselles  and  Rhine  wines  may  be  had  on  draft  at 
restaurants,  instead  of  the  vile,  poisonous  clarets  and  spirits 
now  sold  at  all  these  places. 


.WATER,  MINERAL  APERIENT  WATERS,  AND 

AERATED  DRINKS,  ETC. 

149.  A supply  of  water  in  one  shape  or  another  is  one  of 
the  essential  conditions  of  life.  It  is  as  important  as  food, 
and  is  required  for  various  purposes  in  the  performance  of 
the  operations  of  life.  It  forms  the  liquid  element  of  the 
secretions,  and  thereby  the  medium  for  dissolving  the 
digested  food,  and  enabling  it  to  pass  into  the  system  and 
the  effete  products  to  pass  out  in  solution.  In  certain  parts 
of  the  system  water  plays  a most  important  part,  as  it 
dissolves  out  of  the  blood  waste  products  that  would  other- 
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wise  be  most  harmful.  For  instance,  in  the  gouty  a large 
quantity  of  fluid  is  absolutely  essential,  as  uric  acid  is  a 
most  insoluble  salt,  and  its  retention  in  the  system  leads 
to  a great  amount  of  pain,  trouble,  and  discomfort.  It  has 
always  struck  me  as  a curious  anomaly  that  gouty  people 
are  not  taught  to  drink  a larger  amount  of  harmless  fluid 
than  people  not  troubled  with  this  ailment.  Many  sufferers 
from  gout  and  obesity  seem  to  believe  that  it  is  not  de- 
sirable for  them  to  take  fluids  at  meals,  and  as  far  as 
possible  at  other  times.  Many  suffer  a great  amount  of 
misery  due  to  their  ignorance  in  this  respect,  as  exactly  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  and  the  more  harmless  fluid  taken  by 
the  gouty,  the  better.  Pure  water  is  desirable  either  hot  or 
cold,  but  best  of  all  is  some  good  antacid  spring  water  such 
as  I have  mentioned  elsewhere. 

150.  The  quantity  of  water  required  for  drinking  pur- 
poses is  found  to  bear  a relation  to  climate  and  to  the  weight 
of  the  individual,  being  nearly  half  an  ounce  for  every  pound, 
or  one  and  a half  gills  for  every  stone  weight.  Thus,  a man 
weighing  1501b.  (ordinarily  a man  of  5 feet  7 inches)  would 
require  three  pints  and  three-quarters ; of  this  about  one- 
third  is  taken  in  the  food , the  remainder,  two  and  a half  pints, 
being  required  as  drink. 

151.  Where  concentrated  food  consisting  of  nitrogenous 
articles  of  diet,  i.e.,  animal  food,  is  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  fat,  the  work  of  eliminating  it  is  mostly  done  by  the 
kidneys.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  necessary  to  take  more 
fluid.  It  is  best  that  this  should  be  taken  at  least  twice  a day, 
hot ; and  the  time  of  taking  it  and  the  quantity  to  be  taken 
must  entirely  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  par- 
ticular case.  In  the  obese  gouty  the  amount  of  fluid  taken 
should  depend  upon  the  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  system 
as  determined  by  an  analysis  of  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys. 
This  should  be  examined  from  time  to  time.  In  either  case 
no  fixed  rule  is  possible.  In  such  cases  the  best  form  of 
fluid  is  an  effervescing  water,  and  the  one  that  I find  to 
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answer  admirably  for  this  purpose  is  sparkling  Cambrunnen, 
a natural  spring  water  bottled  a few  miles  from  Homburg. 
This  table-water  contains  a small  amount  of  potash,  lithia, 
and  other  salts  that  possess  the  power  of  dissolving  uric 
acid,  and  thereby  assisting  the  kidneys  in  carrying  it  off. 

Uric  acid  requires  200,000  times  its  weight  in  water  to 
dissolve  it,  but  in  the  case  of  the  antacid  water  mentioned 
a very  much  smaller  quantity  suffices. 

Beverages  containing  sugar,  such  as  lemonade,  ginger- 
beer,  ginger-ale,  etc.,  should  not  be  touched  by  the  gouty 
or  the  overfat. 

152.  The  pleasantest  and  safest  waters  to  drink  are  the 
natural  aerated  waters,  of  which  there  are  so  many,  the  one 
previously  mentioned  being  in  my  opinion  the  best.  All, 
of  course,  are  absolutely  free  from  germs  of  all  kinds,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  danger  of  cholera  or  typhoid  through 
drinking  them.  In  fact,  a person  who  wishes  to  be  safe 
from  these  diseases  should  only  drink  the  natural  sparkling 
waters,  or  otherwise  thoroughly  boiled  water ; but  boiled 
water  is  very  insipid.  The  table-water  mentioned  can  be 
procured  from  the  Cambrunnen  Water  Company,  56,  Pall 
Mall,  London,  S.W.  This  water  being  pure  and  strongly 
antacid,  and  really  most  delicious  in  flavour,  and  absolutely 
perfect  in  every  way,  will  become  a great  favourite.  I advise 
my  patients  now  to  drink  no  other.  It  is  very  pleasant 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  wine  or  spirit.  Indeed,  it  tends 
to  correct  the  injurious  effects  of  the  latter. 

153.  Gout  is  one  of  the  commonest  complications  of  cor- 
pulency, and  those  of  gouty  and  rheumatic  constitution 
require  a slightly  modified  system  of  treatment.  More  fluid 
is  necessary  to  flush  the  kidneys  and  wash  away  the  effete 
products  in  a dissolved  state.  Mild  alkaline  aperients  and 
hot-air  baths  are  useful  adjuncts  in  eliminating  gout  poison. 

Those  of  gouty  and  rheumatic  constitution  whom  I have 
had  under  my  care  when  these  ailments  have  been  compli- 
cated with  corpulency  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
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change  in  diet.  The  improved  tone  and  energy  imparted  into 
such  people  by  the  loss  of  twenty  to  thirty  or  more  pounds 
in  weight  stimulates  them  to  take  exercise,  and  the  general 
health  improves  in  every  way.  The  elasticity  of  youth 
seems  to  come  again. 

Gout,  like  obesity,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  this  ailment,  is  entirely  a disease  of  improper 
food  and  want  of  adequate  exercise.  The  permanent  cure 
of  either  diseased  condition  is  entirely  a matter  of  diet,  and 
not  of  drugs.  Among  the  more  intelligent  this  is  now  be- 
coming recognised. 


TEA:  ITS  USE. 

154.  Tea  is  not  food,  and  should  not  be  taken  as  such. 
Tea  taken  three  or  four  hours  after  dinner  is  valuable,  for 
this  is  the  time  that  corresponds  with  the  completion  of 
digestion,  when,  the  food  having  been  conveyed  away  from 
the  stomach,  nothing  remains  but  the  acid  juices  employed 
in  digestion.  These  acid  juices  create  an  uneasy  sensation 
in  the  stomach,  and  a call  is  made  for  something  to  relieve 
this  uneasiness.  Tea  fulfils  this  object  better  than  stimu- 
lants ; more  than  this,  it  satisfies  some  unknown  want  in  the 
system.  This  refers  to  the  moderate  use  and  enjoyment  of 
tea,  but  there  is  a large  class  who  drink  an  enormous 
quantity  of  this  beverage,  to  the  undoubted  impairment  of 
their  health. 

155.  Those  who  take  it  to  excess  are  found  principally 
among  the  poor.  They  become  pale  and  bloodless,  much 
given  to  faintness,  nervousness,  and  depression  of  spirits, 
and  suffer  excessively  from  flatulence  and  loss  of  appetite. 
This  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  poisons  used  to  colour  and 
adulterate  it.  One  form  of  indigestion  caused  by  tea  deserves 
special  notice,  as  it  is  commonly  observed  by  medical  men  : 
the  appetite  is  unimpaired,  and  no  particularly  unpleasant 
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sensations  are  felt  after  meals  ; but  almost  as  soon  as  food 
is  taken  it  seems  to  pass  out  of  the  stomach  into  the  bowels, 
causing  flatulent,  colicky  pains,  speedily  followed  by  diar- 
rhoea, Hence,  there  is  a constant  craving  for  food,  and  a 
feeling  of  sinking  and  prostration. 

156.  In  moderate  quantity,  tea  exerts  a very  decidedly 
stimulant  and  restorative  action  on  the  nervous  system, 
which  is  aided  by  the  warmth  of  the  infusion,  and  is  par- 
ticularly useful  in  over-fatigued  conditions  of  the  system, 
and  under  these  circumstances  it  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
alcoholic  drinks.  Lord  Wolseley  considers  it  is  the  best 
drink  for  exhausted  soldiers  after  a long  march. 

157.  The  harmful  effects  of  tea  depend  a great  deal  on 
the  way  it  is  made.  If  it  is  allowed  to  infuse  too  long,  the 
tannin  and  other  injurious  ingredients  of  even  the  best  tea 
are  drawn  out,  and  the  infusion  becomes  bitter  and  astrin- 
gent, and  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  To  make  tea  properly, 
the  teapot  should  be  warmed,  and  the  water  poured  over 
the  tea  immediately  it  boils.  Five  teaspoonfuls  of  pure 
Ceylon  tea  should  be  put  to  each  quart  of  boiling  water,  and 
it  should  draw  for  six  minutes.  Ceylon  tea  takes  a minute 
or  two  longer  to  infuse  than  Chinese.  Professional  tea- 
tasters  are  very  particular  to  use  only  water  which  is  freshly 
boiled. 

158.  In  China  tea  is  sometimes  infused  in  a teacup,  and 
sometimes  in  the  cup  from  which  it  is  drunk.  In  Japan  the 
tea-leaves  are  ground  to  powder,  and,  after  infusion  in  a 
teacup,  the  mixture  is  beaten  up  until  it  becomes  frothy, 
and  then  the  whole  is  swallowed.  The  Chinese  drink  their 
tea  in  a pure  state ; the  Russians  take  it  with  lemon-juice  ; 
and  the  Germans  often  flavour  it  with  rum,  cinnamon,  or 
vanilla.  In  England  we  know  it  is  customary  to  add  cream, 
milk,  or  sugar,  but  for  corpulent  people  the  Russian  mode 
would  be  the  best. 

159.  Ceylon  tea  is  now  justly  taking  a high  place  in  public 
favour.  There  is  no  doubt  it  is  more  wholesome  and  more 
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delicately  flavoured  than  any  other,  and  as  it  contains  more 
theine  and  less  tannin  than  Indian  and  Chinese  teas  is  more 
healthy.  It  does  not  injure  the  most  delicate  stomach,  or 
disagree  with  those  whose  digestive  powers  are  weak.  When 
its  virtues  become  fully  known  it  will  take  the  place  of  all 
other  teas.  It  is  a difficult  matter  to  get  pure  Ceylon  tea  ; 
most  of  those  sold  with  high-sounding  names  as  Ceylon  tea 
are  simply  mixtures  and  blends  in  which  common  China  tea 
predominates,  and  the  names  of  the  estates  they  are  sup- 
posed to  come  from  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  tea- 
dealer.  One  or  two  owners  of  Ceylon  plantations  do  import 
their  teas  direct  to  the  consumer  ; in  this  case  it  is  a 
guarantee  of  their  purity,  and  under  these  circumstances 
they  can  be  bought  much  cheaper  than  where  they  have 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  importer,  the  broker,  and 
the  tea-dealer. 

160.  Those  who  would  like  to  have  Ceylon  tea  in  its  pure 
and  natural  state  can  get  it  from  the  Agra  Ceylon  Tea 
Association  (the  retail  establishment  is  at  2,  The  Crescent, 
Putney,  London),  who  import  their  teas  direct  from  the 
estates  in  Ceylon  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  R.  Farquharson,  and 
it  is  handed  to  the  consumer  pure  and  unmixed  as  it  leaves 
the  factories.  Independently  of  its  good  quality  and  free- 
dom from  tannin,  Ceylon  tea  is  machine-made,  and  is  not, 
like  Chinese  tea,  handled  and  pressed  in  dirty  and  squalid 
huts,  and  by  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  unwashed  Mon- 
golian. 


COFFEE  : ITS  USE. 

161.  4 Coffee,’  says  Dr.  Pavy,  4 is  said  to  have  been  in  use 
in  Abyssinia  from  time  immemorial,  and  in  Persia  from 
a.d.  875.  It  was  used  in  Constantinople  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  in  spite  of  the  violent  opposi- 
tion of  the  priests,  in  1554  two  coffee-houses  were  opened  in 
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that  city.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  was  drunk  in  Venice  soon  after  1615,  and 
brought  into  England  and  France  about  forty  years  after.’ 
Like  tea,  coffee  produces  an  invigorating  and  stimulant 
effect,  without  being  followed  by  any  depression,  and  fully 
justifies  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held.  It  increases  the 
action  of  the  pulse,  and  is  more  heating  than  tea,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  arouses  the  mental  faculties  and  so  dis- 
poses to  wakefulness.  To  make  the  infusion  properly,  2 oz. 
of  freshly-ground  coffee  should  be  used  to  each  pint  of  boil- 
ing water. 

162.  Coffee  is  especially  useful  to  those  who  suffer  from 
redundancy  of  fat,  as  it  has  the  power  of  relieving  the  sensa- 
tion of  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  may  be  used  two  or  three 
times  a day  as  a beverage.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of  a 
stimulant  without  the  ill-effects  following  alcohol  in  its 
various  forms.  It  exerts  a marked  sustaining  influence 
under  fatigue  and  privation,  and  sustains  the  strength  where 
a restricted  diet  is  necessary,  and  this  enables  arduous 
exertion  to  be  better  borne  under  the  existence  of  abstinence 
or  a deficiency  of  food. 

163.  Dietetically  it  is  a pity  that  coffee  is  goingoutof  use 
so  much  in  favour  of  cocoa,  for  cocoa  is  a beverage  that 
really  agrees  with  but  few  people,  and  there  are  only  one  or 
two  well-known  brands  that  can  be  recommended  in  any 
case.  The  ordinary  cocoas  and  mixtures  that  are  boomed 
and  advertised  largely  should  be  avoided,  and  it  is  a matter 
of  wonder  to  me  that  someone  does  not  take  up  coffee  and 
advertise  this  far  more  pleasant  beverage  in  the  same  manner 
as  has  been  done  for  cocoa.  I have  nothing  further  to  say 
about  cocoa,  excepting  to  recommend  people  not  to  drink  it. 
It  is  a very  undesirable  beverage  to  many,  and  has  not  the 
stimulating  properties  that  make  coffee  so  valuable.  With 
regard  to  coffee,  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  the  making  of 
it.  Properly  made,  it  is  a most  delicious  beverage,  but 
improperly  made,  it  is  simply  an  abominable  compound. 
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Any  appliance  that  passes  boiling  water  through  finely* 
ground  coffee,  and  filters  it,  makes  the  beverage  perfect. 
There  are  plenty  of  such. 


BISCUITS,  SOUPS,  PRESERVED  MEATS,  ETC. 

164.  The  science  of  dietetics  has  become  an  important 
part  in  the  treatment  of  conditions  due  to  malassimilation 
of  food,  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  dietitian  a large 
number  of  firms  are  only  too  anxious  to  assist  in  every  way 
in  carrying  out  their  requirements.  Biscuits  of  all  kinds,  as 
circumstances  demand,  free  from  starch  and  sugar,  pep- 
tonized or  predigestive,  are  made  for  my  purposes  by 
Blatchley,  the  Dietetic  Depot,  167,  Oxford  Street,  London, 
W.  Of  course,  in  treating  obesity  a most  essential  point 
is  that  the  biscuits  should  be  not  only  non-fattening,  but 
nourishing  and  strengthening.  In  treating  excessive  lean- 
ness, on  the  other  hand,  it  is  essential  that  the  starch  should 
be  boiled  previous  to  baking.  The  Pepsine  Cracknels  are 
made  on  these  lines,  and  are  assimilated  by  the  system. 

The  biscuits  made  for  my  purposes  by  Blatchleys  (a  very 
old  firm)  are  made  as  I desire.  They  comprise  Gluten 
Biscuits  (C)  for  the  obese,  Royal  Biscuits  (free  from  all 
fattening  ingredients),  Pepsine  Cracknels  (a  digestive  biscuit), 
and  very  many  others. 

165.  Preserved  fruits,  free  from  sugar  (which  is  essential 
in  treating  obesity  and  gout),  such  as  stoneless  cherries, 
plums,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  etc.,  may  be  procured  from 
Blatchley.  Liquid  saccharin  is  also  supplied  for  sweetening 
stewed  fruits  and  extra  nourishing  clear  soups. 

Fluid  beef  in  a very  portable  form,  but  of  a highly  nutri- 
tive and  stimulating  nature,  can  be  procured  from  the  same 
firm.  This  fluid  beef  is  done  up  in  little  bottles  or  tubes, 
each  containing  sufficient  to  make  a cup  of  delicious  beef  tea. 
It  is  very  useful,  as  it  may  be  mixed  with  either  hot  or  cold 
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water,  and  therefore  taken  at  times  when  it  is  impossible  to 
get  other  beef  tea. 

166.  In  the  treatment  of  obesity  it  is  necessary  that  any 
biscuits  containing  starch  or  sugar  should  be  rigidly  excluded 
from  the  dietary  during  the  time  reduction  of  fat  is  taking 
place  on  the  system  advocated  in  this  work.  For  this  reason 
it  is  imperative  that  the  gluten  or  bran  biscuits  made  by 
Blatchleys  of  167,  Oxford  Street,  London,  be  used. 

167.  The  manufacture  of  dietetic  articles  for  the  use  of 
the  corpulent,  the  diabetic,  and  the  dyspeptic  at  the  above- 
named  address  has  attained  world-wide  celebrity,  and 
Blatchley,  at  my  suggestion,  has  now  added  to  his  stock  a 
biscuit  made  entirely  of  the  finest  bran  and  Liebig’s  extract 
of  meat.  This  biscuit  is  highly  digestive,  nutritious,  and 
strengthening,  and,  being  free  from  starch  and  sugar,  will  be 
most  useful  to  corpulent  and  gouty  people.  The  bran,  by 
its  mechanical  irritation  during  its  passage  through  the 
alimentary  canal,  tends  to  act  as  a slight  aperient ; therefore 
these  biscuits  will  be  very  serviceable  to  those  in  whom 
constipation  is  a troublesome  affection.  One  or  two  taken 
before  going  to  bed  will,  undoubtedly,  tend  to  keep  up  a 
proper  action  of  the  bowels,  and  by  their  stimulating  effect 
act  as  a wholesome  and  powerful  tonic  to  the  nervous 
system.  They  will  keep  good  for  some  time. 

168.  The  biscuits  prepared  by  Blatchley  at  my  sug- 
gestion, for  use  in  corpulency,  constipation,  indigestion,  etc., 
are  known  as  A,  B,  C and  D.  The  A biscuits  are  made  of 
gluten  and  bran  and  extract  of  meat.  The  B biscuits  contain 
gluten  and  bran  and  almond  flour,  and  are  sweetened  with 
saccharin.  The  C biscuits  are  made  of  gluten  and  bran 
only,  and  the  D contain  gluten,  bran,  and  a large  proportion 
of  almond  flour,  and  are  rather  softer  than  the  others. 


PART  IV. 


EXERCISE. 

169.  In  the  treatment  of  corpulency  and  gout  exercise  is 
of  extreme  importance,  these  two  conditions  being  absolutely 
the  result  of  improper  food  and  insufficient  exercise . Indeed, 
robust  health  is  impossible  if  exercise  be  not  taken.  The 
forms  in  which  this  may  be  indulged  in  are  manifold,  and 
should  be  adapted  to  circumstances. 

Where  the  weight  is  extreme,  great  care  should  be  taken 
with  regard  to  violent  exercise,  or  sudden  increase  of  the 
daily  amount  of  exercise.  The  overstout  person,  as  a rule, 
especially  after  middle  age  and  upwards,  becomes  very  dis- 
inclined to  exert  him  or  her  self,  and  still  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  that  proper  health  can  be  enjoyed  without  proper 
exercise.  If  it  is  not  taken,  the  whole  system  loses  tone. 
The  heart  and  muscles  become  flabby.  As  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  is  essential  to  perfect  health,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  should  be 
in  good  condition  for  this  purpose.  Systematic  exercise 
strengthens  the  muscles  of  the  heart,  and  when  fat  has  been 
lost  by  dieting,  daily  exercise  should  be  increased,  so  that 
condition  may  be  improved  and  the  oxidizing  power  of  the 
blood  increased.  By  this  means  the  waste  of  the  system  is 
burnt  off. 

170.  In  the  obese  exercise  should  be  regulated  according 
to  age,  weight,  and  other  circumstances.  It  would  be  absurd 
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to  expect  a person  of  20  st.  to  take  the  same  amount*  as  one 
only  3 or  4 st.  above  normal  weight,  and  all  this  requires 
careful  consideration  when  dieting  for  reduction. 

The  most  dangerous  form  of  corpulency,  or  perhaps,  to  be 
more  correct,  the  most  dangerous  sequel  of  corpulency,  is 
that  in  which  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  is  invaded 
by  fat.  In  such  cases  there  is  extreme  breathlessness  on 
exertion,  and  much  danger  where  the  heart  is  called  upon 
to  do  a larger  amount  of  work  in  a little  time,  such  as  often 
occurs  in  hurrying  to  catch  a train,  or  where  excitement 
comes  in.* 

The  nutrition  of  the  muscles  is  improved  by  exercise. 
The.  blood  which  they  contain  is  increased,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  increased  afflux  of  blood  and  the  more  rapid 
disintegration  going  on  in  the  muscles,  they  become  harder 
and  larger,  and  better  able  to  bear  fatigue. 

171.  Massage  is  an  excellent  way  of  taking  exercise  when 
it  can  be  self-used,  not  only  in  the  case  of  flabby  fat  people, 
who  cannot  take  sufficient  walking  or  riding  exercise,  but  in 
every  case  where  exercise  is  beneficial,  and  where  is  it  not  ? 
Massage  assists  in  oxidizing  waste,  and  gives  tone  to  the 
nervous  and  muscular  tissues,  and  is  a valuable  adjunct  in 
the  treatment  of  obesity  under  this  system  of  scientific 
dieting. 

172.  Though  exercise,  unless  it  is  taken  to  the  extent  of 
extreme  fatigue,  does  not  reduce  weight,  it  improves  con- 
dition and  assists  in  oxidizing  waste.  The  present  passion 

* How  often  one  hears  of  middle-aged  people  dying  suddenly  from 
heart  failure  in  this  way ! A wealthy  person  lives  for  nine  months  of 
the  year  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  gets  very  stout,  and  then,  when  the 
shooting  season  comes  on,  begins  work  early  and  ends  late.  He  does 
day  after  day  more  walking  than  during  other  parts  of  the  year  he  has 
done  in  a month,  and  the  weak,  tremulous  heart,  overloaded  with  fat, 
goes  labouring  on  until,  on  jumping  a fence  or  some  extra  exertion,  he 
suddenly  falls.  The  overworked  and  overburdened  heart  makes  a few 
efforts  to  recover  itself,  fails,  and  all  is  over.  When  will  such  people 
learn  that  before  this  season  they  should  diet  and  take  gentle  exercise, 
gradually  increasing  it  daily  until  proper  reduction  in  weight  and  sound 
condition  is  obtained  ? 
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for  bicycling  has  undoubtedly  been  the  means  of  improving 
the  health  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  It  calls  into 
play  most  of  the  muscles  of  the  body.  It  is  exhilarating, 
and  by  the  rapidity  of  movement  through  the  air  causes  a 
larger  amount  of  oxygen  to  be  inhaled.  The  circulation 
being  quickened,  waste  is  burnt  off  and  health  in  every 
respect  is  improved.  Bicycling  is  a most  healthy  exercise 
at  any  age  if  a proper  saddle  is  used.  Much  harm,  as  the 
medical  papers  constantly  show,  is  done  by  the  use  of  an 
improper  saddle,  but  fortunately  there  is  one  now  that  is 
perfectly  safe.  It  is  a bifurcated  saddle,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  body  is  carried  on  the  ischial  bones  as  it  should  be. 
It  is  called  the  6 Pattison  Hygienic  ’ saddle.  No  other 
should  be  used.  It  is  both  safe  and  comfortable,  and  of 
course  can  be  procured  anywhere.  The  Lancet  speaks  very 
highly  of  it. 

173.  One  of  the  commonest  ailments  of  stout  people  is 
rheumatism ; indeed,  it  is  a rare  thing  to  find  a person  who 
carries  more  than  the  normal  amount  of  fat  who  is  not 
rheumatic,  and  this  is  a matter  easy  of  explanation.  As  a 
rule,  it  depends  upon  an  exceedingly  acid  state  of  the  blood 
that  obtains  in  such  people,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
ordinary  diet  is  not  adapted  to  their  requirements,  the  waste 
that  remains  in  the  system  being  apt  to  be  converted  into 
uric  acid  or  fat,  owing  to  their  inability  to  keep  the  skin 
acting  and  the  blood  circulating  freely  by  proper  exercise. 
A reduction  of  weight  is  invariably  beneficial  in  such  cases, 
but  it  may  be  very  advantageously  combined  with  dry 
rubbing,  massage,  and  exercise.  Massage,  by  rapidly  cir- 
culating the  blood  and  bringing  it  to  the  surface,  where  it 
is  exposed  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  is  undoubtedly  very 
beneficial. 

174.  I have  long  seen  the  want  of  some  simple  means  of 
obtaining  the  benefits  of  massage,  and  for  substituting  the 
necessity  of  daily  walking,  bicycling  or  riding  exercise  in 
those  who  are  precluded  from  taking  these  most  necessary 
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adjuncts  to  robust  health,  either  through  want  of  time  or 
the  exigencies  of  our  uncertain  climate  ; but  this  difficulty  is 
solved.* 

175.  There  is  now  a very  good  substituted  the  ‘ massage 
rubber,*  * Crutchloe’s  Patent,*  a novel  and  unique  appliance, 
which  consists  of  a series  of  india-rubber  serrated  teeth 
arranged  in  a succession  of  waves  and  attached  to  a steel 
plate  which  is  fixed  in  a small  polished  ebony  frame,  the 
whole  thing  being  portable,  convenient,  and  very  handy  to 
use. 

The  action  of  this  what  may  be  termed  * serrated  brush 10 
or  ‘ massage  rubber,*  when  used  (and  it  can  be  used  either 
personally  or  by  an  attendant),  is  to  raise  and  depress  the 
tissues  as  it  passes  over  them  in  such  a manner  as  to  stimu- 
late the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  thereby  increase  its 
power  of  oxidizing  fat. 

For  this  reason  the  dry  rubber  will  be  an  adjunct  in 
reducing  obesity.  It  should  be  used  regularly  before  the 
bath  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  longer  on  getting  up  in  the 
morning,  and  before  retiring  at  night,  and  its  invigorating 
effect,  and  the  exercise  its  use  provides,  will  undoubtedly 
conduce  to  robust  health  and  improved  condition.  It  can  be 
procured  from  Blatchleys,  167,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 

176.  Though  exercise  is  so  important  an  adjunct  in  re- 
ducing excess  of  fat,  the  following  extract  from  a letter  of  a 
patient  who  is  deformed — the  result  of  spinal  disease — will 
show  that  loss  of  fat  may  take  place  under  this  system  with- 
out it : 1 From  the  14th  to  yesterday,  the  21st,  I lost  in 
weight  a trifle  over  2 lb.,  making  in  all  a total  in  six  weeks 
of  19^  lb.,  seeing  that  through  my  affliction  I am  not  able  to 
take  as  much  exercise  as  an  ordinary  man.  I never  felt 
better  in  health  in  all  my  life.  I append  my  six  weeks9 
loss  in  weight. 

* Grooming  is  simply  massage  applied  to  the  horse,  and  we  all  know 
how  a well-groomed  horse  looks,  with  his  sleek,  polished  skin  and  high 
condition  of  health. 
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ist  week’s  loss  in  weight 


2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


177.  In  dieting,  either  by  personal  visit  or  correspondence 
it  is  essential  that  large  variety  in  the  way  of  soup,  fish, 
meat,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  other  things,  should  be  allowed. 
These  should  be  apportioned  in  quantity  one  with  the  other, 
according  to  the  age,  height,  weight,  and  physical  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  individual.  It  is  desirable  in  all  cases  that,  for 
the  first  month  to  two  months,  or  even  longer,  according 
to  the  degree  of  obesity,  the  rules  should  be  rigid,  so  that 
the  loss  of  fat  may  be  rapid  and  considerable  ; then  a 
second  similar  period  in  which  a greater  variety  of  food  is 
allowed,  and  in  which  the  loss  should  be  two-thirds  what  it 
was  in  the  first  period,  and  so  on. 

The  following  quotation  from  a letter  illustrates  an 
, enormous  loss  in  abdominal  girth.  In  no  other  way  could 
such  a result  be  obtained  : ‘ When  I commenced,  my 
abdominal  measure  was  50  inches,  and  now  it  is  33  inches. 
I was  16  st.  7 lb.  when  I came  under  your  care.  I am  now 
12  st.  1 lb.* 

178.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  when  anyone  is  dieting  to 
lose  weight,  officious  and  ignorant  people  warn  them  to  be 
careful,  etc.,  as  if  surplus  fat  was  a desirable  thing.  One 
often  wonders  why  such  people  do  not  say  to  everyone  who 
is  not  fat,  ‘ Why  don’t  you  get  fat  ? It  is  dangerous  not  to 
be  fat,’  etc.  Alas ! it  is  quixotic  to  attempt  to  cope  with 
ignorance  and  prejudice. 

179.  When  any  living  part  is  called  into  frequent  and 
-.regular  exercise,  it  is  observed  to  become  gradually  more 
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and  more  susceptible  of  action — to  increase  in  size  within 
certain  limits,  determined  by  the  constitution,  and  thereby 
to  gain  strength,  as  indicated  by  an  increased  power  of 
enduring  fatigue  and  a greater  capacity  of  withstanding  the 
influences  of  the  common  causes  of  disease,  to  which  pre- 
viously it  would  have  almost  immediately  succumbed. 

The  explanation  of  this,  as  proved  by  experiment,  is  that 
exercise  causes  an  increased  action  in  the  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels of  the  part,  by  which  its  vitality  is  augmented  and  a 
greater  supply  of  blood  and  nervous  stimulus  is  sent  to  it  to 
sustain  and  repair  the  greater  waste  that  is  taking  place, 
and  also  to  supply  additional  substance  to  fit  it  for  the 
unusual  demands  made  on  it.  The  results  of  this  process 
are  visibly  exemplified  in  men  whose  habits  or  profession 
lead  them  to  constant  muscular  exertion — in  sportsmen,  in 
blacksmiths,  dancers,  porters,  etc.,  for  instance ; and  if  it  is 
less  manifest  in  other  parts  of  the  body  beyond  where  the  muscles 
are  in  view , it  is  only  from  other  tissues  admitting  of  less 
expansion  and  showing  their  increased  power  in  a different 
way. 

180.  Unless  exercise  in  its  ordinary  sense  be  taken, 
neither  respiration  nor  circulation  can  fully  accomplish  the 
purposes  they  are  intended  to  serve.  Life  subsists  through 
a series  of  motions,  and  all  these  should  be  maintained  by 
regular  and  adequate  exercise ; by  so  doing  the  food  necessary 
to  sustain  the  system  is  taken  up,  and  all  that  is  not  required 
is  excreted  by  the  different  organs  that  act  independently  of 
the  will,  so  that  the  balance  is  evenly  kept,  and  none  is 
unnecessarily  stored  as  fat.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  of 
obesity  is  that  it  prevents  people  taking  proper  exercise,  and 
therefore  prevents  the  enjoyment  of  robust  health. 

When  normal  weight  is  attained,  naturally  both  the 
desire  and  the  ability  to  take  exercise  are  increased.  It  may 
be  asked  what  are  the  best  forms  of  exercise  ? To  those 
who  are  able  to  indulge  in  the  luxury,  horse-riding  is  the 
best  of  exercises,  as  it  brings  into  play  a very  large  number 
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of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  and  stimulates  the  liver  and 
other  organs ; but  there  are  many  persons  to  whom  horse 
exercise  is  debarred  for  obvious  reasons.  Brisk  walking  is 
also  a very  good  form  of  exercise,  and  the  same  applies  to 
bicycling.  I frequently  advise  people  to  take  to  bicycle- 
riding because  the  peculiarly  fascinating  and  exhilarating 
effect  of  it  often  induces  them  to  take  exercise  where  they 
would  otherwise  neglect  it. 

181.  I have  seen  most  highly  beneficial  results  from  the 
system  of  physical  culture  as  taught  by  Mr.  Sandow.  By 
his  system  every  muscle  of  the  body  is  exercised  in  a propor- 
tionate manner,  as  it  should  be,  and  this  of  course  is  not 
done  in  rowing,  cycling,  nor  even  in  horse  exercise.  Under 
this  system  the  whole  of  the  muscular  system  is  developed, 
the  muscles  becoming  firm  throughout.  Sandow’s  school  of 
physical  culture  is  in  St.  James’s  Street,  but  the  ability  to 
exercise  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Sandow  is  more  or 
less  confined  to  those  who  reside  in  London,  whereas  exercise 
of  some  sort  is  a thing  that  must  be  followed  everywhere. 
Even  in  the  very  fat  exercise  can  be  taken  after  a little 
while  with  enjoyment  if  the  diet  is  first  regulated.  The 
following  quotations  from  the  letters  of  a lady  will,  perhaps, 
serve  to  more  plainly  emphasize  this  fact.  She  writes  : 

‘ I am  able  to  walk  better,  and  am  feeling  very  well 
indeed,  and  have  not  had  a single  headache  this  last  fort- 
night, though  I have  done  a lot  of  railway  travelling  and 
hard  work ; it  is  wonderful  that  mere  diet  will  do  so  much  l’ 
Mere  diet  indeed  ? Mere  diet  kills  a good  many.  A 
Japanese  proverb  says,  { All  diseases  enter  by  the  mouth,* 
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THE  DIETETICS  OF  OBESITY  AND  GOUT. 

182.  Ailments  due  to  errors  in  diet,  and  under  this  head 
may  be  more  particularly  placed  obesity  and  gout,  are  only 
curable  by  modifications  in  the  dietary  suitable  to  each  par- 
ticular state.  If  an  obese  person  is  to  go  on  taking  foods 
that  tend  to  increase  fatty  tissue,  it  is  certain  that,  as  age 
creeps  on,  the  tendency  to  this  abnormal  condition  will 
increase.  The  same  applies  to  gout  with  even  greater 
force,  for  if  foods  and  liquids  that  create  in  the  system  uric 
acid  are  continued,  the  system  after  a time  becomes  so 
impregnated  with  the  poison  as  to  seriously  influence  health, 
and  a type  of  gout  ensues  that  develops  as  persistent  gouty 
dyspepsia,  gouty  pharyngitis,  gouty  bronchial  catarrh,  gouty 
eczema,  and  other  ailments  due  to  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the 
blood.  These  eventually  lead  to  serious  changes  in  the 
different  tissues,  more  particularly  in  the  tissue  of  the 
kidneys,  with  the  result  that  life  is  not  only  a period  of 
suffering,  but  is  considerably  shortened.  These  considera- 
tions far  outweigh  what  pleasure  there  may  be  in  constant 
indulgence  at  the  table.  Indeed,  I have  found  in  an  expe- 
rience extending  over  thirty  years  among  the  luxurious 
classes,  and  over  thousands  of  cases,  that  in  most  of  these 
the  victims  suffer  more  from  ignorance  than  from  the  desire 
to  indulge  in  sybaritic  tastes.  Naturally,  such  cases  as  these 
are  very  easy  to  manage,  and  as  soon  as  such  individuals 
are  put  in  the  right  way,  their  troubles  vanish.  There  are, 
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however,  a number  who  possess  the  characteristics  of  the 
glutton,  and  to  these  the  indulgences  of  the  table  offer  a 
greater  inducement,  and  compensate  for  a large  amount  of 
suffering.  In  either  case  the  great  secret  is  to  break  the 
old  habit  of  taking  unsuitable  food,  and  this  can  be  usually 
done — in  the  one  case,  when  the  system  has  been  reduced  to 
normal  dimensions,  and  in  the  other,  when  the  formation  of 
uric  acid  (gout  poison)  in  excess  has  ceased.  When  this 
happy  consummation  is  arrived  at,  with  the  exception  of 
a few  specific  modifications,  giving  no  trouble,  old  habits  of 
living  may  be  resumed. 

183.  Perhaps  a few  articles  of  diet  may  have  to  be  slightly 
curtailed,  but  nothing  more.  Many  seem  to  think  they  must 
diet  all  their  lives,  but  this  is  not  so.  Where  drugs  or  quack 
medicines  are  used  for  this  purpose  it  is  different,  as  in  this 
case,  if  the  health  is  not  destroyed  by  the  process,  the 
weight  is  quickly  put  on  again,  or  gouty  poison  is  soon 
reaccumulated.  So  sooner  or  later  in  this  latter  case  the 
health  is  effectually  ruined  by,  in  the  one  case,  the  unwieldy 
proportions  the  individual  attains,  or  in  the  other  by  the 
chronic  state  of  gout  that  results. 

Scientific  dieting  is  absolutely  safe  at  any  age . I have  known 
a person  of  sixty  years  of  age  lose  7 st.  in  weight  with 
benefit  in  every  way.  Indeed,  I have  known  the  same 
benefit  to  obtain  in  people  over  seventy,  but  in  no  case 
should  there  be  any  starving.  The  amount  of  food  taken 
at  the  different  meals  must  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
dictates  of  hunger,  but  no  more. 

184:.  Anyone  unfortunate  enough  to  require  to  live  by 
rule,  or  whose  corpulency  or  gout  is  a bar  to  enjoyment 
and  robust  health,  had  better  place  his  requirements  before 
some  physician  who  is  used  to  the  treatment  of  this  con- 
dition, and  who  treats  it  on  scientific  principles ; but  few 
medical  men  make  dietetics  their  study,  and  find  it  more 
satisfactory  in  cases  of  obesity  to  appeal  to  those  who  do. 

As  a matter  of  course,  correspondence  reaches  me  on 
dietetic  matters  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  I have 
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found  it  necessary  before  advising  a system  of  diet  by 
correspondence  to  send  the  patient  a form  embodying, 
among  others,  the  following  questions  : Age,  height,  weight, 
girth  round  the  chest,  neck  and  abdomen.  Whether  subject 
to  constipation,  indigestion,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  giddi- 
ness, gout  or  rheumatism,  colds,  bronchitis,  gravel  or  rheu- 
matic fever.  Whether  able  to  take  exercise.  Present  diet 
— breakfast,  dinner,  tea,  supper;  amount  of  stimulants  taken, 
state  of  tongue,  hours  of  rising  and  retiring,  amount  of  exer- 
cise taken  daily,  and  fondness  for  sweets  and  pastry,  and 
sleeping  during  day.  Family  history  as  to  obesity  or  gout. 
Occupation  in  life.  These  are  the  more  important  facts  to 
be  considered  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  each  individual 
case.  This  makes  it  easy  to  advise  at  any  distance  ; and  as 
medicine  does  not  enter  into  the  matter  at  all,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  formulating  a dietary  suitable  to  the  individual 
case. 

185.  In  dieting  for  obesity  it  is  most  important  that  the 
loss  of  fat  the  first  two  months  should  be  continuous  and 
rapid,  and  that  the  amount  of  food  should  be  regulated  to 
be  exactly  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  system,  and  m 
move . To  show  how  much  more  we  eat  from  habit  than 
from  necessity,  I find  people  who  consult  me  or  write  ta 
me  often  say  that  at  first  they  feel  hungry  after  the  amount 
of  food  I allow  them ; but  in  a few  days  this  feeling  passes 
off,  and  the  amount  quite  satisfies.  This  is  but  a proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  aphorism  that,  1 Man  lives  by  what  he 
digests,  not  by  what  he  eats.’  As  the  increase  of  strength 
is  so  perceptible  almost  from  the  first  day  of  dieting,  no 
further  proof  is  requisite  to  show  that  there  is  no  starving 
in  this  system  of  reducing  corpulency,  unless  a person  un- 
wisely attempts  to  diet  him  or  her  self,  and  then  naturally 
does  not  properly  apportion  or  choose  the  correct  food,. 
Further  than  this,  there  is  the  possibility  of  a person,  un- 
known to  himself,  being  the  victim  of  such  a disease  as 
‘Bright’s,*  in  which  case  self-dieting  would  be  absolutely 
fatal.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  reduce  a fat  person  to 
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reasonable  and  comfortable  dimensions  in  from  two  to  three 
months,  or  longer  if  the  obesity  is  excessive,  without  hard- 
ship, and  with  the  most  absolute  safety  and  success ; indeed, 
my  experience  has  been  that,  from  the  first  day  the  sufferer 
from  surplus  weight  begins  treatment,  the  feeling  of  elas- 
ticity and  robust  health  is  so  perceptible  that  nothing  would 
induce  him  or  her  to  refrain  from  perseverance  in  carrying 
it  out  in  its  entirety.  Indeed,  many  people  tell  me  they 
would  not  object  to  go  all  their  lives  on  the  dietary  I formu- 
lated for  them  ; but  this  is  absolutely  unnecessary,  as  a very 
luxurious  choice  is  open  to  them  on  a dietary  that  does  not 
fatten  when  normal  weight  is  attained. 

186.  It  may  interest  many  readers  to  see  how  rapid  the 
loss  of  weight  may  be  when  the  diet  is  properly  adjusted,  if 
I quote  from  a patient’s  letter  written  a year  or  more  after 
treatment.  He  writes  : * You  may  remember  that  I con- 
sulted you  as  to  what  I should  do  to  overcome  the  excessive 
stoutness  which  I was  rapidly  developing,  having  myself 
tried  in  so  many  ways  to  bring  about  the  desired  result,  but 
always  unsuccessfully.  I am  really  now  not  only  stronger, 
but  more  active,  and  better  able  to  endure  fatigue.  My 
first  visit  to  you  was  on  March  15,  and  my  weight  was 
16  st.  12  lb.;  chest  measurement,  42J  inches;  abdominal, 
44J  inches.  The  following  are  the  dates  of  my  further  visits 
to  you,  with  my  weights  and  measurements  : 


Date. 

March  29 

Weight, 
st.  lb. 
16  4 

Chest. 

inches 

42 

Abdomen. 

inches. 

43 

April 

5 

15 

II 

42i 

42 

99 

12 

15 

IO 

4Ji 

41! 

5 9 

19 

15 

5i 

41 

40 

99 

26 

15 

2\ 

41 

39i 

May 

3 

14 

12  2 

40 

39 

11 

14 

8 

— 

— 

99 

18 

*4 

4i 

381 

38 

99 

27 

H 

if 

— 

— 

June 

3 

!3 

12 

39 

38 

99 

*7 

*3 

9 

38£ 

37 

99 

30 

13 

6 

38* 

37 
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1 Now  I am  satisfied  that  any  time,  if  I fancy  my  weight 
is  increasing,  I have  it  in  my  power,  without  annoyance  and 
inconvenience,  to  maintain  an  average  weight  or  reduce  it  as 
I please.1 

187.  The  following  is  the  case  of  an  American  gentleman, 
residing  at  New  York,  whom  I treated  entirely  by  corre- 
spondence, and  who  sent  me  this  table  that  he  had  drawn 
out,  thinking  that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  others : 


Date 

I 

Weight. 

Neck. 

Chest. 

Abdomen. 

1896 

lb. 

inches. 

inches. 

inches. 

June 

6 

215 

16 

45i 

48 

9 9 

x3 

20§i 

16 

45i 

48 

’ 99 

20 

204 

16 

43 

46 

99 

27 

202 

16 

43 

46 

July 

4 

198$ 

40 

43 

99 

11 

195 

40 

43 

99 

18 

192^ 

40 

43 

99 

25 

I90 

15 

39 

43 

Aug. 

1 

188 

15 

39 

43 

>> 

8 

185 

15 

39 

43 

99 

15 

182 

15 

38^ 

42 

99 

22 

180 

*5 

38^ 

42 

5) 

29 

176 

*5 

38* 

42 

Sept. 

5 

174 

15 

3«i 

42 

5 > 

12 

172 

15 

38i 

42 

99 

19 

l69i 

*5 

38 

42 

99 

26 

167 

15 

38 

42 

99 

30 

15 

38 

42 

Total  loss  ... 

50 

1 

7i 

6 

With  regard  to  treating  gout  by  diet  or  by  correspondence, 
it  has  naturally  been  my  lot  to  advise  a great  number  of 
gouty  patients,  and  in  this  case  the  result  is  always  satis- 
factory where  rules  are  carried  out. 

188.  In  the  case  of  the  dietitian,  personal  consultations 
are  not  always  possible,  so  that  one  is  called  upon  frequently 
to  advise  in  conjunction  with  a medical  attendant,  by  per- 
sonal consultation,  or  by  letter,  and  the  result  of  this  I have 
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always  found  exceedingly  satisfactory.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  it  is  only  in  diet  that  one  can  advise  patients 
without  seeing  them,  and  the  profession  of  the  dietitian  is 
entirely  a distinct  one  from  that  of  the  ordinary  medical 
attendant.  It  will  be  a very  fortunate  thing  for  the  public 
when  this  matter  is  admitted  by  the  ruling  powers  in  the 
medical  world  ; but  the  fact  remains  that  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  treatment  of  disease  is  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  ignored,  and  this  has  to  be  faced. 

189.  In  concluding  this  section,  it  is  now  plain  to  any  one 
that,  as  an  improper  diet  is  the  cause  of  corpulency  or  gout, 
and  for  the  matter  of  that  many  other  ailments — such  as 
indigestion,  excessive  leanness,  biliousness,  anaemia,  and 
other  ailments  of  malnutrition — so  a proper  diet  is  its 
cure. 


ARTICLES  OF  DIET  SUITABLE  FOR  THE  FAT 

AND  THE  GOUTY. 

190.  In  the  dietetic  treatment  of  obesity  or  gout,  or  other 
diseases  of  malnutrition,  as  already  explained,  certain  articles 
of  diet  must  be  cut  out  of  the  daily  food  where  they  are 
unsuitable,  as  in  the  case  of  those  suffering  from  either  the 
one  or  the  other  condition  specified  ; but  when  all  this  is 
done,  there  is  still  sufficient  choice  left  to  satisfy  the  gourmand 
and  the  epicure.  Indeed,  the  articles  of  diet  debarred  need 
not  interfere  with  what  may  be  called  the  refinements  of 
the  cuisine  at  all,  and  to  emphasize  and  prove  this  fact  the 
following  lists  of  meats,  fish,  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  are 
quite  sufficient.  As  will  be  observed,  each  month  is  taken 
in  rotation. 

191.  Of  course,  as  previously  pointed  out,  when  the  system 
is  overcharged  with  gout  poison,  or  when  the  weight  is  ex- 
cessive, a totally  different  kind  of  dietary  must  be  carried 
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out  for  a time ; and  when  normal  weight  is  attained  in  the 
one  case,  or  the  system  has  ceased  to  form  uric  acid,  and 
the  general  health  and  condition  become  perfected,  in  the 
other — after  this,  in  either  case,  any  of  the  foods  given  in 
the  following  lists  will  be  perfectly  suitable. 

January. 

192.  Meat. — The  lean  of  beef,  mutton,  doe-venison. 

Game  and  Poultry. — Hares,  rabbits,  pheasants,  par* 

tridges,  woodcocks,  snipes,  fowls,  chickens,  capons,  pullets* 
grouse,  wild  fowls,  turkeys,  tame  pigeons. 

Fish. — Turbot,  soles,  flounders,  plaice,  skate,  whitings, 
cod,  haddocks,  herrings,  oysters,  lobsters,  crabs,  prawns, 
tench,  perch,  mussels. 

Vegetables. — Cabbages,  broccoli,  savoys,  endive,  sprouts, 
Scotch  kale,  sea-kale,  spinach,  lettuces,  celery,  cardoons, 
salsify,  turnips,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  garlic,  shallots, 
mustard  and  cress,  cucumbers,  mushrooms. 

Fruits. — Apples,  medlars,  currants,  grapes,  walnuts, 
nuts,  filberts,  oranges,  lemons. 

Especially  in  Season  in  January. — Haddocks,  whitings, 
tench,  skate,  hares,  rabbits. 

February. 

193.  Meat. — Beef,  mutton,  venison. 

Game  and  Poultry. — Flares,  rabbits,  pheasants,  par- 
tridges, woodcocks,  snipes,  pigeons,  turkeys,  fowls,  pullets, 
capons,  chickens,  turkey-poults. 

Fish. — Flounders,  brill,  plaice,  skate,  soles,  turbot,  cod- 
fish, whitings,  sturgeon,  haddocks,  oysters,  mussels,  cockles* 
crabs,  crayfish,  prawns,  shrimps,  barbels,  perch,  pike,  tench. 

Vegetables. — Broccoli,  cabbages,  Brussels  sprouts* 
savoys,  celery,  cardoons,  lettuces,  endive,  spinach,  sorrel, 
forced  French  beans,  turnips,  and  all  small  salads  ; tarragon, 
scorzonera,  cucumbers,  mushrooms. 
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Fruits. — Apples,  grapes,  oranges,  pomeloes,  shaddocks, 
almonds,  nuts,  chestnuts,  walnuts,  figs,  currants,  filberts. 

Especially  in  Season  in  February. — Skate,  dace,  turkey- 
poults. 

March. 

194.  Meat. — Beef,  mutton,  doe-venison. 

Game  and  Poultry. — Fowls,  chickens,  turkeys,  pigeons, 
rabbits,  guinea-fowls,  woodcocks,  snipe. 

Fish. — Turbot,  whitings,  soles,  plaice,  flounders,  skate, 
oysters,  lobsters,  crabs,  prawns,  cod,  crayfish,  mackerel, 
mussels,  trout. 

Vegetables. — Savoys,  cabbages,  sprouts,  spinach,  let- 
tuces, turnips,  radishes,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  parsley  and 
other  garden  herbs,  Scotch  kale,  broccoli,  scorzonera,  salsify, 
sea-kale,  chives,  celery,  cress,  mustard,  sorrel,  horse-radish, 
rhubarb,  shallots,  cucumbers. 

Fruits. — Apples,  oranges,  forced  strawberries. 

Especially  in  Season  in  March. — Mackerel,  mullet, 
skate,  whitings,  prawns. 


April. 

195.  Meat. — Beef,  mutton,  grass-lamb. 

Game  and  Poultry. — Pullets,  chickens,  leverets,  fowls, 
pigeons,  wood-pigeons,  rabbits,  turkey-poults. 

Fish. — Brill,  cockles,  cod,  crabs,  dory,  flounders,  halibut, 
ling,  lobsters,  mullet,  mackerel,  mussels,  perch,  oysters, 
pike,  plaice,  prawns,  shrimps,  skate,  sturgeon,  soles, 
whitings,  turbot,  trout. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  beans,  fennel,  endive,  broccoli, 
cucumbers,  chervil,  lettuces,  parsley,  rhubarb,  turnips, 
sorrel,  sea-kale,  radishes,  spinach,  turnip-tops,  small  salad, 
parsnips. 

Fruits. — Apples,  oranges,  early  strawberries,  walnuts. 

Especially  in  Season  in  April. — Prawns,  crabs,  lobsters, 
grass-lamb,  asparagus,  cucumbers. 
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May. 

196.  Meat. — Beef,  mutton,  grass-lamb,  calf’s  liver. 

Game  and  Poultry. — Fowls,  pigeons,  pullets,  chickens, 

wood-pigeons,  leverets,  rabbits. 

Fish. — Cod,  crabs,  brill,  flounders,  lobsters,  mackerel, 
perch,  prawns,  plaice,  pike,  shiimps,  whitings,  crayfish, 
gurnet,  dory,  haddocks,  soles,  halibut,  turbot,  trout. 

Vegetables. — Cabbage,  asparagus,  kidney-beans,  chervil, 
turnips,  spinach,  sorrel,  sea-kale,  lettuces,  rhubarb,  corn 
salad,  cucumbers,  cauliflowers,  radishes,  artichokes,  salads 
generally. 

Fruits. — Apples,  cherries,  currants,  strawberries,  goose- 
berries. 

Especially  in  Season  in  May. — Prawns,  crabs,  lobsters. 

June. 

197.  Meat.  — Beef,  mutton,  grass-lamb,  buck-venison, 
calf’s  liver. 

Game  and  Poultry. — Fowls,  chickens,  pullets,  turkey- 
poults,  pigeons,  leverets,  plovers,  rabbits. 

Fish. — Turbot,  soles,  mackerel,  carp,  pike,  crabs,  tench, 
prawns,  lobsters,  shrimps,  mullet,  haddocks,  trout. 

Vegetables. — Cauliflowers,  spinach,  beans,  asparagus, 
artichokes,  turnips,  lettuces,  cucumbers,  radishes,  cresses, 
all  kinds  of  salad,  sorrel,  horse-radish,  rhubarb,  vegetable- 
marrows. 

Fruits. — Gooseberries,  currants,  cherries,  strawberries, 
apricots,  peaches,  apples,  nectarines,  grapes,  pine-apples. 

Especially  in  Season  in  June. — Skate,  prawns,  lobsters, 
crabs,  grass-lamb,  vegetable-marrows. 

July. 

198.  Meat. — Beef,  mutton,  grass-lamb,  buck-venison,  veal. 

Game  and  Poultry. — Fowls,  chickens,  pullets,  turkey- 

poults,  tame  rabbits,  wild  rabbits,  leverets,  plovers,  wheat- 
ears,  wild  chickens,  pigeons,  wood-pigeons. 
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Fish. — Dace,  dory,  cod,  carp,  brill,  barbel,  crabs,  cray- 
fish, flounders,  haddocks,  ling,  mackerel,  lobsters,  mullet, 
thornback,  plaice,  pike,  soles,  tench,  gurnet,  perch,  dabs, 
prawns,  whitings,  trout. 

Vegetables.  — Kidney,  Windsor,  and  scarlet  runners, 
asparagus,  artichokes,  celery,  endive,  chervil,  lettuces, 
mushrooms,  salsify,  spinach,  sorrel,  radishes,  turnips,  salad, 
peas. 

Fruits. — Apples,  oranges,  pine-apples,  currants,  cherries, 
damsons,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  raspberries,  plums, 
peaches,  nectarines. 

August. 

199.  Meat. — Beef,  mutton,  grass-lamb,  venison,  veal. 

Game  and  Poultry. — Grouse,  pullets,  fowls,  pigeons, 

turkey-poults,  moor-game,  chickens,  plovers,  turkeys,  wild 
pigeons,  rabbits,  wheatears,  leverets. 

Fish. — Turbot,  whitings,  dace,  dabs,  tench,  thornback, 
flounders,  perch,  haddocks,  herrings,  lobsters,  crabs,  pike, 
plaice,  barbel,  oysters,  prawns,  gurnet,  brill,  cod,  crayfish, 
mullet,  mackerel,  soles,  trout. 

Vegetables.  — French,  kidney,  Windsor,  and  scarlet 
beans,  artichokes,  lettuces,  cauliflowers,  cucumbers,  salsify, 
radishes,  salad,  mushrooms,  shallots,  turnips,  spinach,  leeks, 
endive,  peas. 

Fruits. — Apples,  plums,  peaches,  greengages,  damsons, 
cherries,  currants,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  nectarines, 
filberts. 

Especially  in  Season  in  August. — Turbot,  mackerel, 
pike,  perch,  prawns,  dace,  crabs,  herrings,  lobsters,  grouse, 
greengages,  filberts,  figs. 

September. 

200.  Meat. — Beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  venison. 

Game  and  Poultry. — Fowls,  pullets,  chickens,  wild  duck, 
partridges,  hares,  pigeons,  rabbits,  turkey-poults. 
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Fish. — Cod,  haddocks,  flounders,  plaice,  soles,  mullets, 
lobsters,  oysters,  prawns,  carp,  pike,  perch,  tench,  herrings, 
brill,  turbot,  crabs,  dace,  trout. 

Vegetables.  — Cauliflowers,  cabbages,  turnips,  peas, 
beans,  artichokes,  mushrooms,  lettuces. 

Fruits. — Apples,  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  grapes,  straw- 
berries, pines,  walnuts,  filberts,  hazel-nuts,  quinces,  medlars, 
currants,  damsons. 

Especially  in  Season  in  September.  — Pike,  perch, 
lobsters,  dace,  crabs,  mussels,  hares,  moor-game,  partridges, 
grouse. 

October. 

201.  Meat. — Beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  venison. 

Game  and  Poultry. — Turkeys,  pullets,  fowls,  chickens, 
widgeons,  larks,  woodcocks,  grouse,  pheasants,  pigeons, 
partridges,  snipes,  hares,  rabbits. 

Fish. — Oysters,  lobsters,  crabs,  brill,  gurnet,  dory,  smelts, 
halibut,  gudgeon,  barbel,  perch,  carp,  tench,  herrings,  hake, 
pike,  dace,  trout. 

Vegetables. — Turnips,  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  beans, 
leeks,  spinach,  endive,  celery,  scorzonera,  cardoon,  parsley, 
salads,  garlic,  shallots. 

Fruits.  — Plums,  apples,  peaches,  medlars,  walnuts, 
filberts,  nuts,  quinces,  damsons,  pine-apples. 

Especially  in  Season  in  October. — Dace,  pike,  hake, 
dory,  pheasants,  partridges,  widgeons,  broccoli,  truffles, 
grapes,  medlars,  tomatoes,  hazel-nuts. 

November. 

202.  Meat. — Beef,  mutton,  venison. 

Game  and  Poultry.  — Hares,  rabbits,  pheasants,  par- 
tridges, fowls,  pullets,  turkeys,  widgeons,  snipe,  woodcocks, 
larks,  pigeons,  grouse. 

Fish. — Oysters,  crabs,  lobsters,  dory,  soles,  smelt,  gurnet, 
brill,  carp,  barbel,  halibut,  pike,  tench,  cockles,  mussels, 
turbot,  herrings,  haddocks,  skate,  whitings,  cod,  dace. 
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Vegetables. — Turnips,  leeks,  shallots,  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes, cabbages,  broccoli,  savoys,  spinach,  beet,  cardoons, 
chervil,  endive,  lettuces,  salsify,  scorzonera,  Scotch  kale, 
celery,  mushrooms,  tarragon,  parsley,  salads. 

Fruits. — Apples,  quinces,  walnuts,  filberts,  nuts. 

Especially  in  Season  in  November.  — Pike,  tench, 
plaice,  dory,  grouse,  hares,  snipes,  woodcocks,  chestnuts. 

December. 

203.  Meat. — Beef,*  veal,  mutton,  doe-venison. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Hares,  rabbits,  pheasants,  grouse, 
partridges,  woodcocks,  snipes,  fowls,  pullets,  chickens, 
turkeys,  widgeons,  pea-fowls,  larks,  capons. 

Fish. — Sturgeons,  turbot,  soles,  skate,  codfish,  haddocks, 
smelts,  dory,  gurnet,  herrings,  sprats,  oysters,  mussels, 
cockles,  lobsters,  shell-fish,  perch,  carp,  ling,  dace. 

Vegetables.  — Cabbages,  broccoli,  savoys,  Brussels 
sprouts,  Scotch  kale,  sea-kale,  spinach,  endive,  cardoons, 
lettuces,  skirret,  salsify,  scorzonera,  sorrel,  turnips,  Jeru- 
salem artichokes,  celery,  shallots,  mushrooms,  parsley, 
horse-radish. 

Fruits. — Apples,  medlars,  figs,  filberts,  nuts,  walnuts, 
currants. 

Especially  in  Season  in  December. — Haddocks,  dace, 
tench,  cod,  dory,  ling,  skate,  turbot,  capon,  pea-fowl. 

* Beef  and  heavy  meats,  such  as  duck,  goose,  and  pork,  are  not  suitable 
for  fat  or  gouty  people. 


MENUS. 


204.  The  menus  of  foods  and  dishes  following  comprise 
principally  examples  of  those  articles  suitable  in  obesity 
and  gout,  but,  as  previously  explained,  are  meant  for  those 
who  find  that  they  have  a tendency  to  put  on  weight,  or  who 
have  been  brought  to  normal  condition  by  a course  of  dieting 
under  the  expert,  rather  than  for  those  suffering  in  a pro- 
nounced manner  from  the  ailments  under  consideration.  A 
loss  of  fat  would  not  be  attained  on  such  a diet.  To  give  a 
fully  detailed  list  would  be  impossible  in  a book  of  this  kind, 
and  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
individual  case,  a specific  list  could  only  be  given  in  rela- 
tion to  the  particular  idiosyncrasies  and  gravity  of  the  case, 
whether  it  be  gout  or  obesity,  or  any  other  condition  due  to 
malnutrition.  Experience  in  treating  so  many  thousands 
of  cases  by  diet  has  taught  me  that  diet  can  remedy  this, 
and  in  a much  shorter  time  than  it  takes  to  drift  into  these 
evils.  Medicine,  as  I have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  cannot 
help,  and  it  is  not  only  useless,  but,  where  purgatives  or  the 
more  injurious  remedies  sold  by  quacks  are  resorted  to,  is 
absolutely  disastrous. 

Hundreds  of  cases  have  come  under  my  observation  where 
the  health  and  digestive  organs  have  been  for  ever  ruined  by 
taking  a largely  advertised  quack  medicine  for  reducing  fat. 
A few  obscure  country  papers  are  bribed  to  make  mendacious 
statements  on  the  authority  of  the  quack.  I am  constantly 
asked  by  victims  how  these  quacks  are  not  prosecuted.  I 
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can  only  reply  that  no  law  can  protect  the  fool  and  the 
credulous. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  foods  that  cannot  be 
digested  or  assimilated  when  the  system  is  below  par,  and 
the  health  indifferent,  will  be  readily  digested  when  the 
constitution  has  been  braced  up  by  food  that  nourishes  it. 
It  must  always  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  the  amount 
of  food  eaten  upon  which  robust  health  depends,  but  the 
amount  assimilated  and  used  by  the  system. 

Cases  often  come  under  my  observation  of  people  who 
eat  large  quantities  of  starchy  food  which  is  not  taken  up 
by  the  system  at  all,  and,  as  they  take  little  of  other  food,- 
they  are  really  slowly  starved  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  For 
instance,  some  time  ago  a lady  who  had  previously  been  a 
great  sufferer  from  ill-health  for  years  wrote  me  a letter,  a 
part  of  which  I may  perhaps  with  advantage  give  here. 
She  says : ‘ I had  been  suffering  for  years  from  indigestion,, 
and  was  able  to  eat  nothing.  Now  I am  glad  to  say  that 
the  regime  you  put  me  on  has  quite  cured  me.  I am  able 
to  eat  well  of  nourishing  food,  and  my  health  and  strength 
are  better  than  they  have  been  for  eighteen  years,  and  I am 
able  to  enjoy  both  work  and  exercise.’  She  also  goes  on 
to  make  some  much  stronger  remarks  on  the  subject,  which 
I need  not  quote  here,  but  they  all  go  to  prove  the  great 
influence  that  diet  has  in  relation  to  health  and  condition. 
No  one  sees  this  more  than  I do. 

SOUPS. 

205.  Numerous  kinds  of  preserved  soups  are  now  mader 
and  some  of  these  are  excellent,  but  they  should  be  in  bottles, 
not  tins.  Those  made  for  my  purposes  by  the  celebrated 
firm  of  Maconochie  Brothers  are  made  by  subjecting  the 
sinews,  tendons,  bone,  and  muscle  to  great  heat  under 
pressure,  and  are  unique  in  their  strengthening  qualities. 
They  may  be  procured  retail  from  Blatchley. 
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Julienne  Soup. 

206.  Take  three  carrots,  three  turnips,  the  white  part  of 
a heart  of  celery,  three  onions,  and  three  leeks.  Wash  and 
dry  the  vegetables,  and  cut  them  into  thin  shreds,  which 
should  not  be  more  than  one  inch  in  length.  Place  the  shreds 
in  a stewpan  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  stir  them  over  a 
slow  fire  until  slightly  browned.  Pour  over  them  three  quarts 
of  clear  stock,  and  simmer  gently  for  an  hour,  or  until  the 
vegetables  are  tender.  Carefully  remove  the  scum  and 
grease,  and  half  an  hour  before  the  soup  is  done  enough, 
add  two  pinches  of  salt  and  two  pinches  of  pepper.  Julienne 
is  seasonable  for  nine  months  of  the  year. 

Game  Soup. 

207.  Take  any  game  too  old  for  roasting — a couple  of 
partridges  or  three  moor-fowl ; stew  them  well  and  slowly 
in  about  three  parts  of  stock.  When  tender,  take  them  out, 
cut  off  some  of  the  best  pieces,  return  the  rest  to  the  soup ; 
add  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  ketchup.  Let  this  simmer  ' 
gently  while  you  prepare  the  pieces  you  have  cut  off.  Take 
these  pieces,  trim  them  neatly,  season  well,  shake  a little 
flour  over,  and  fry  a nice  brown,  but  don’t  let  them  be 
greasy.  Strain  the  soup  through  a sieve,  rubbing  as  much 
of  the  meat  from  the  game  through  as  you  can ; return  the 
soup  to  the  pan,  put  in  the  fried  pieces  of  game ; make  it  - 
very  hot,  and  serve. 

Rabbit  Soup. 

208.  Skin  and  empty  a fine  rabbit,  and  lay  the  liver  aside;  ~ 
Cut  it  into  joints,  and  fry  them  lightly ; put  them  in  the 
stewpan  with  the  liver  and  three  pints  of  good  stock  made 
from  bones ; let  them  simmer  as  gently  as  possible  for  an 
hour,  or  until  the  rabbit  is  done  enough,  carefully  removing 
the  scum  as  it  rises.  Take  out  the  rabbit,  cut  off  the  best 
of  the  meat,  lay  it  in  a covered  dish,  and  put  it  in  a cool  j 
place.  Bruise  the  bones  and  put  them  back  into  the  stocky 
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and  with  them  two  onions,  a shallot,  a carrot,  a small  bunch 
of  parsley,  a pinch  of  thyme,  three  or  four  sticks  of  celery, 
and  a little  salt  and  cayenne.  Simmer  the  broth  two  hours 
longer.  Take  out  the  liver,  rub  it  till  smooth  with  the  back 
of  a wooden  spoon,  moisten  with  a little  of  the  liquor,  and 
return  it  to  the  soup.  Just  before  sending  to  table,  add 
half  a glassful  of  claret  and  a teaspoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup.  Cut  the  pieces  of  meat  into  dice,  let  them  get 
quite  hot  without  boiling,  and  serve  immediately.  Time, 
three  hours. 


FISH. 

Mullet,  Gray,  Broiled. 

209.  Scale,  clean,  and  take  out  the  gills  and  inside.  A 
fish  of  about  two  pounds  would  be  best  for  this  mode  of 
cooking.  Score  the  mullet  on  both  sides,  lay  it  on  a dish, 
sprinkle  with  salt,  and  pour  three  tablespoonfuls  of  oil  over 
it.  Turn  on  the  dish,  drain,  and  when  to  be  broiled  fold 
in  oiled  paper ; the  fire  should  be  moderate  and  even.  The 
scores  should  not  be  more  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 

Oysters,  Cold. 

210.  Oysters  are  never  so  excellent  as  when  they  are 
eaten  uncooked  if  only  they  are  quite  fresh  and  newly 
opened.  Thin  brown  bread  and  butter  is  usually  served 
with  them,  and  either  lemon-juice  or  vinegar  and  pepper  ; 
but  the  true  lover  of  oysters  prefers  them  with  nothing  but 
their  own  gravy. 

Lobster,  Cold. 

211.  Take  off  the  large  claws,  and  crack  the  shell  lightly, 
without  disfiguring  the  fish  ; split  open  the  tail  with  a sharp 
knife,  and  dish  the  fish  on  a folded  napkin,  with  the  head 
in  an  upright  position  in  the  centre,  and  the  tail  and  claws 
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arranged  neatly  round  it ; garnish  with  parsley,  salt, 
cayenne,  mustard.  A little  salad-oil  and  vinegar  should  be 
eaten  with  it. 

Lobster  Salad. 

212.  In  making  lobster  salad  be  careful  that  the  lobster 
is  sweet  and  fresh,  and  that  the  lettuces  are  crisp  and  dry. 
Unless  the  latter  are  perfectly  free  from  moisture,  the 
sauce,  instead  of  blending  properly,  will  be  liable  to  float  in 
oily  particles  on  the  top.  Take  the  meat  of  one  or  two 
large  lobsters,  divide  it  into  neat  pieces,  and  season  each 
piece  slightly  with  pepper,  salt,  vinegar ; place  a bed  of 
shred  lettuce-hearts  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  put  a layer 
of  lobster  on  top  of  it,  mixed,  if  liked,  with  a few  slices  of 
cucumber,  cover  again  with  lettuce,  and  repeat  until  the 
materials  are  exhausted.  Decorate  the  borders  with  any 
garnish  that  may  suit  the  taste. 

Grilled  Turbot. 

213.  Get  a turbot  cutlet  about  an  inch  and  a half  thick ; 
clean  and  wipe  it  thoroughly  in  a dry  cloth,  brush  it  lightly 
over  with  oil,  and  grill  for  ten  minutes,  turning  it  both  sides. 
Serve  nice  and  hot  with  a little  pepper,  salt  and  lemon-juice 
squeezed  over  it. 

Boiled  Whiting. 

214.  Whiting  should  be  large  for  boiling,  and  with  the 
skin  taken  off  it  is  more  delicate.  Put  it  into  boiling  water, 
and  simmer  from  twelve  to  eighteen  minutes,  according  to 
the  size ; skim  well.  Drain,  and  serve  on  a neatly-folded 
napkin. 

Boiled  Plaice. 

215.  Large  plaice  is  best  for  boiling.  Put  it  into  plenty 
of  hot  water,  with  a tablespoonful  of  salt  and  a wineglassful 
of  vinegar ; boil  up  quickly,  skim,  and  then  simmer  gently 
for  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes. 
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Sole  au  Vin  Blanc. 

216.  Put  the  sole,  after  it  has  been  trimmed,  into  a fish- 
pan,  and  with  it  some  slices  of  onion,  a fagot  of  sweet 
herbs,  a couple  of  cloves,  some  peppercorns  and  salt. 
Spread  a little  butter  over  the  sole,  and  pour  in  enough 
French  white  wine  to  cover  it.  Let  it  boil  for  ten  to  twenty 
minutes,  according  to  size  of  fish.  Keep  it  covered  while  it 
is  boiling.  When  it  is  done,  remove  the  fish ; keep  it  hot 
while  making  the  sauce.  Strain  the  liquor,  return  it  to  the 
pan,  and  add  the  yolks  of  one  or  two  eggs,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  liquor ; only  do  not  put  too  much  egg ; just 
enough  to  thicken  the  sauce  is  required.  Put  in  a little 
chopped  parsley,  pour  the  sauce  over  the  fish  when 
thoroughly  hot,  and  serve  at  once.* 

Grilled  Sole. 

217.  Take  a sole  after  it  is  skinned,  thoroughly  dry  it  in 
a nice  clean  cloth.  Brush  it  lightly  over  with  oil.  Have 
a gridiron  hot,  place  it  over  a clear  fire  for  ten  minutes, 
turning  it  both  sides. 

Grilled  Mackerel. 

218.  Get  some  nice  fresh  mackerel,  clean  and  wipe  them 
in  a dry  cloth.  Cut  them  open  down  the  back,  sprinkle 
them  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  let  them  remain  for  two 
hours.  Brush  them  lightly  over  with  oil  and  place  them 
on  a hot  gridiron,  and  grill  them  over  a clear  fire  for  ten 
minutes. 

* Dr.  Davy  says : * If  we  give  our  attention  to  classed  people — classed 
^as  to  the  kind  of  food  they  principally  subsist  on — we  shall  find  that 
the  fish-eating  class  are  especially  strong,  healthy,  and  prolific.  In  no 
other  class  than  in  that  of  fishers  do  we  see  larger  families,  handsomer 
women,  or  more  robust  and  active  men.  As  an  article  of  nourishment, 
-fish  does  not  possess  the  satisfaction  and  stimulating  properties  that 
belong  to  the  flesh  of  animals  and  birds.  On  account  of  its  being  less 
satisfying  than  meat,  the  appetite  returns  at  shorter  intervals,  and  a 
larger  quantity  is  required  to  be  consumed.’ 
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Grilled  Halibut. 

219.  Have  some  nice  halibut  cutlets  about  an  inch  in 
thickness,  clean  and  wipe  them  dry,  sprinkle  with  salt,  and 
let  them  remain  three  or  four  hours.  Brush  them  lightly 
over  with  oil  and  place  them  on  a hot  gridiron,  and  grill 
for  ten  minutes  or  rather  more.  Serve  nice  and  hot  with 
lemon-juice  squeezed  over  them. 

Cod  Cutlets,  Grilled. 

220.  Get  some  nice  fresh  cod  cutlets  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  thickness.  Clean  and  wipe  them  perfectly  dry, 
brush  them  lightly  over  with  oil,  place  them  on  a hot 
gridiron,  and  grill  for  rather  more  than  ten  minutes,  turning 
them  on  both  sides.  Sprinkle  them  with  pepper  and  salt 
and  squeeze  a little  lemon-juice  over  them  before  sending 
them  to  table. 


MEATS. 

Gravy. 

221.  When  meat  is  roasted,  it  exudes  a thick  brown 
essence  known  as  osmazone ; this  in  most  houses  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  vessel  or  tin  dish  in  which  the  meat  or 
game  has  been  cooked,  and  is  then  thrown  away  as  of  no 
use.  The  proper  way  to  make  gravy  is  to  skim  off  the  fat 
the  meat  has  been  basted  with,  and  then  pour  either  stock 
or  boiling  water  on  the  osmazone,  adding  a little  salt  and 
stirring  until  it  is  all  dissolved  off  the  vessel  or  basting  dish  ; 
by  this  means  a strong  meat-flavoured  gravy  is  obtained 
that  has  the  characteristics  of  the  meat  cooked.  Those 
who  prefer  a flavoured  gravy  can  add  Worcester  sauce. 
All  fat  should  be  carefully  skimmed  off  before  it  is  sent  in  a 
inveen  to  table.  Where  this  process  is  not  carried  out,  a 
little  Bovril  dissolved  in  boiling  water  is  a substitute. 
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Mutton  Chops,  Grilled. 

222.  Take  a few  nice  mutton  chops,  cut  from  the  loin* 
trim  them,  and  sprinkle  them  with  pepper  and  salt.  Have 
ready  a hot  gridiron,  put  the  chops  on  it,  and  grill  them 
over  a clear  fire  or  in  a gas-stove  for  ten  minutes. 

Chicken,  Grilled. 

223.  The  best  parts  of  chicken  for  this  purpose  are  the 
legs  and  wings,  but  any  part  will  do.  Score  the  flesh  in 
several  places,  and  rub  in  a mixture  made  of  salt,  cayenne 
pepper,  mustard,  and  a very  small  quantity  of  butter. 
Grill  over  a clear  fire  or  gas-stove  for  five  or  ten  minutes 
and  serve  on  a hot  dish.  Pheasant  is  also  very  good  done 
this  way. 

Grilled  Turkey. 

224.  The  legs  of  a turkey  are  the  best  part  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  slices  of  the  breast  and  other  parts  are  also  very 
good.  Score  the  parts  deeply  with  a sharp  knife,  and  rub 
in  a mixture  of  salt,  cayenne  pepper,  a little  lemon-juice, 
and  a small  quantity  of  butter.  Grill  over  a clear  fire  for 
ten  minutes.  Serve  very  hot. 

Calf’s  Sweetbreads,  Stewed. 

225.  Put  two  sweetbreads  into  a stewpan  with  some 
nicely-flavoured  stock,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  or  more.  Take  them  out,  and  place 
them  on  a hot  dish.  Draw  the  gravy  from  the  fire  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  add  to  it  very  gradually  the  yolk  of  an 
egg.  Put  this  over  a gentle  fire  until  the  sauce  thickens, 
but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil.  Pour  over  the  sweetbreads. 
Just  before  serving,  squeeze  into  it  the  juice  of  a lemon. 

Perdrix  au  Vin. 

226.  Roast  two  partridges;  put  into  a stewpan  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  rich  gravy,  a glass  of  claret,  salt,  pepper, 
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the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  a little  cayenne.  Cut  up  the  birds, 
keeping  them  very  hot.  Make  the  sauce  very  hot  over  the 
fire,  and  pour  over  the  partridges. 

Pheasant,  Boiled. 

227.  Pick,  draw,  and  singe  the  pheasant,  and  truss  it 
firmly,  as  if  for  roasting  ; cover  with  buttered  paper,  wrap  it 
in  a floured  cloth,  plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and  after  it 
has  once  boiled  up  draw  it  to  the  side,  and  let  it  simmer  as 
gently  as  possible  until  it  is  done  enough.  The  more  gently 
it  is  simmered  the  better  it  will  look,  and  the  tenderer  it 
will  be.  Put  it  on  a hot  dish,  pour  a small  quantity  of 
sauce  over  it,  and  send  the  rest  to  table  in  a tureen.  Time 
to  boil : half  an  hour  from  the  time  of  boiling  for  a small 
young  bird  ; three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  a larger  one  ; one 
hour  or  more  for  an  old  one. 

Chicken  a la  Marengo. 

228.  Cut  a fine  chicken  into  neat  joints,  season  it  with 
salt  and  cayenne,  and  fry  it  till  done  in  about  half  a tumbler- 
ful of  oil  or  clarified  butter.  When  half  cooked,  add  a clove 
of  garlic,  two  shallots,  and  a fagot  of  sweet  herbs.  Drain 
the  meat  from  the  fat,  and  mix  with  the  latter  a teaspoonful 
of  flour,  and,  very  gradually,  sufficient  good  stock  to  make 
the  sauce  of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream.  Stir  it  till  it  is 
thick  and  smooth.  Put  the  chicken  on  a hot  dish,  strain  the 
sauce  over  it,  and  serve.  If  liked,  mushrooms  or  fried  eggs 
may  be  taken  to  garnish  the  dish.  Time,  about  twenty-five 
minutes  to  fry  the  chicken. 

VEGETABLES. 

229.  In  the  cuisine  of  the  overfat  and  the  gouty,  vegetables 
should  form  a very  important  item.  Green  vegetables  are 
the  best,  and  these  should  be  fresh,  and  should  be  plainly 
cooked,  or  cooked  in  good  stock,  which  very  much  improves 
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their  flavour.  All  green  vegetables  are  admissible,  and,  as 
a change  occasionally,  such  vegetables  as  carrots,  celery, 
artichokes,  turnips,  leeks,  vegetable  - marrow,  tomatoes, 
mushrooms,  artichokes,  onions,  sea-kale,  green  peas,  etc. 
All  vegetables  should  be  thoroughly  well  cooked  before 
being  sent  to  table,  and  they  should  be  well  washed  in 
strong  salt  and  water  before  cooking  to  remove  any  animal 
impurities,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  pure  water  is  used 
for  the  purpose. 

SACCHARIN  AND  SAXIN. 

230.  The  discovery  of  the  above  substitutes  for  sugar  is 
a great  boon  to  those  who  suffer  from  corpulency  and  gout, 
and  from  the  endless  ailments  that  follow  in  the  train  of 
these  two  diseased  conditions  of  the  system,  because  the  use 
of  sugar  in  such  cases  is  absolutely  injurious.  We  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Fahlberg  for  this  product,  which  is  a perfect 
substitute  for  sugar.  Saxin  is  a similar  product  of  more 
recent  date,  and  is,  perhaps,  even  superior  to  saccharin. 
Tests  and  experiments  of  an  exhaustive  nature  prove  them 
to  be  perfectly  harmless,  and  Dr.  Pavy  and  others  give  the 
following  as  the  result  of  their  investigation  : 

(1)  That  saccharin  is  quite  innocuous  when  taken  in 
ordinary  dietary. 

(2)  Saccharin  does  not  interfere  with  or  impede  the 
digestive  processes  when  taken  in  any  ordinary  quantity. 
The  Lancet  says  its  continued  use  is  quite  harmless. 

This  being  so,  sugar — one  of  the  great  dietetic  articles  so 
constantly  used  in  food,  and  the  greatest  of  all  fattening 
substances — may  be  completely  cast  aside,  as  saccharin  is 
a perfect  substitute,  and  quite  as  convenient  to  use.  It  is 
sold  in  a soluble  powder,  in  the  form  of  a tabloid,  containing 
half  a grain,  this  being  equal  to  about  half  an  ounce  of  sugar, 
and  as  a liquid. 

For  stewed  fruits,  jellies,  and  all  culinary  purposes  it  will 
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be  found  that  two  tabloids  are  equal  to  quite  one  ounce  of 
sugar.  They  are  soluble  in  hot  or  cold  water.  One  tabloid, 
or  half  a grain  of  the  powder,  is  sufficient  for  a large  cup  of 
tea  or  coffee.  The  best-known  makers  are  Messrs.  Richard- 
son, manufacturing  chemists,  Leicester,  and  Burroughs, 
Wellcome  and  Co.,  Snow  Hill  Buildings,  London.  Mr. 
Blatchley,  of  167,  Oxford  Street,  London,  supplies  liquid 
saccharin. 

231.  The  recipes  for  jellies,  beverages,  etc.,  given  in  this 
book  have  been  tried  by  the  author,  and  he  can  speak  of 
them  as  in  every  way  equal  to  those  containing  sugar.  If 
it  is  desirable  to  make  a firm  jelly,  a little  more  isinglass  or 
gelatine  should  be  used  than  is  given  in  the  recipe.  Sugar, 
as  is  well  known,  is  the  most  fattening  article  in  the  daily 
dietary,  and  with  some  people  the  most  bilious,  so  that  it  is 
equally  a boon  to  those  who  are  troubled  with  an  inactive 
liver.  Saxin  has  a great  future  before  it,  and  should  entirely 
take  the  place  of  sugar  in  the  dietary  of  those  disposed  to 
corpulency.  By  its  aid  stewed  fruits,  tea,  coffee,  and  other 
daily  requisites,  are  made  palatable. 

FRUITS,  JELLIES,  AND  CREAMS, 

SWEETENED  WITH  SACCHARIN. 

Lemon  Cream. 

232.  Pare  into  a pint  of  water  the  peel  of  three  large 
lemons  ; let  it  stand  four  or  five  hours  ; then  take  them 
out,  and  put  to  the  water  the  juice  of  four  lemons  and  two 
grains  of  saccharin,  or  four  tabloids  dissolved  in  a little 
boiling  water.  Beat  the  whites  of  six  eggs,  and  mix  it  all 
together  ; strain  it  through  a lawn  sieve,  set  it  over  a slow 
fire,  stir  it  one  way  until  as  thick  as  good  cream,  then  take 
it  off  the  fire,  and  stir  until  cold,  and  put  it  into  a glass 
dish.  Orange  cream  may  be  made  in  the  same  way,  adding 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs. 
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Lemon  Cream  without  Cream. 

233.  Put  a quart  of  new  milk  into  a stewpan  with  the 
peel  of  three  small  lemons  cut  thin,  four  grains  of  saccharin 
or  eight  tabloids,  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  bitter 
almonds,  blanched  and  pounded  to  a paste,  and  about  two 
ounces  of  gelatine  or  isinglass.  Boil  the  whole  over  a 
moderate  lire  for  eight  or  nine  minutes,  until  the  gelatine  or 
isinglass  is  thoroughly  dissolved  ; then  strain  it  through 
a line  sieve  into  a jug  with  a lip  to  it,  stir  in  the  yolks  of 
seven  well-beaten  eggs,  and  pour  the  mixture  from  one  jug 
to  another  until  barely  cold ; then  add  the  strained  juice  of 
three  small  lemons,  stir  it  quickly  together,  and  pour  it  into 
an  oiled  mould. 

Raspberry  Cream  without  Cream. 

234.  Mix  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  raspberries  one 
grain  of  saccharin  or  two  tabloids,  and  the  whites  of  four 
eggs.  All  to  be  beaten  together  for  one  hour,  and  then  put 
in  lumps  in  a glass  dish. 

Calf’s-foot  Jelly. 

235.  Cut  two  calf’s  feet  in  small  pieces  after  they  have 
been  well  cleaned  and  the  hair  taken  off.  Stew  them  very 
gently  in  two  quarts  of  water  till  it  is  reduced  to  one  quart. 
When  cold,  take  off  the  fat  and  remove  the  jelly  from  the 
sediment.  Put  it  into  a saucepan  with  two  grains  of 
saccharin  or  four  tabloids,  a pint  of  white  wine,  a wineglass 
of  brandy  in  it,  the  peel  of  four  lemons  finely  chopped,  the 
whites  of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  and  their  shells  broken. 
Put  the  saucepan  on  the  fire,  but  do  not  stir  the  jelly  after 
it  begins  to  warm.  Let  it  boil  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  it 
rises  to  a head  ; then  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  stand  about 
half  an  hour  ; after  which  pour  it  through  a jelly-bag,  first 
dipping  the  bag  in  hot  water  to  prevent  waste,  and  squeezing 
it  quite  dry.  Pour  the  jelly  through  and  through  until  clear, 
then  put  it  into  a mould. 
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Lemon  Jelly. 

236.  Soak  one  and  a half  ounces  of  gelatine  in  half  a pint 
of  water  for  half  an  hour.  Put  into  a saucepan  one  pint 
and  a half  of  water  with  the  peel  of  one  lemon  and  also  the 
juice.  Let  it  boil  for  a few  minutes  and  then  pour  it  on  the 
gelatine  ; sweeten  with  three  grains  of  saccharin,  return  it 
all  to  the  saucepan,  and  stir  quickly  into  it  the  white  and 
shell  of  one  egg  well  beaten.  Let  it  gradually  come  to  the 
boil,  and  boil  for  a minute ; then  stand  it  away  from  the 
fire  for  two  minutes,  skim  well  and  strain  through  a jelly- 
bag  until  clear,  and  then  add  one  wineglass  of  brandy. 
When  nearly  cold,  pour  into  a jelly-mould  to  set. 

Claret  Jelly. 

237.  Take  one  bottle  of  claret,  the  juice  and  rind  of  a 
lemon,  one  small  pot  of  red-currant  jelly,  four  tabloids  of 
saccharin,  one  and  a half  ounces  of  isinglass,  and  one  wine- 
glass of  brandy.  Boil  all  together  for  five  minutes  ; strain 
into  a mould  and  let  it  get  cold  ; serve  with  cream  sauce 
— recipe  for  which  is  as  follows  : Half  a pint  of  cream, 
sweetened,  and  flavoured  with  vanilla  and  slightly  whisked, 
should  be  poured  round  the  jelly. 

SAUCES. 

Tomato  Sauce. 

238.  Melt  in  a stewpan  a dozen  or  two  ripe  tomatoes 
(which,  before  putting  into  the  stewpan,  cut  in  two,  and 
squeeze  the  juice  and  the  seeds  out).  Then  put  two  shallots, 
one  onion,  a clove,  a little  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  a few  leaves 
of  mace,  and  when  melted  rub  them  through  a tammy. 
Mix  a few  spoonfuls  of  good  espagnole  and  a little  salt  and 
pepper  with  the  puree.  Boil  it  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
serve.* 

* From  Hearth  and  Home , a most  useful  and  entertaining  weekly 
journal. 
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Mint  Sauce. 

239.  Wash  and  free  from  grit  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
young  green  mint,  chop  exceedingly  fine  and  put  it  into  a 
sauce-tureen  with  a teacupful  of  vinegar,  and  sweeten 
according  to  taste  with  saccharin,  which  should  be  dissolved 
in  a little  hot  water  before  being  added  to  the  vinegar.  Mint 
sauce  should  be  allowed  to  stand  an  hour  or  two  before 
being  used. 

Italian  Sauce. 

240.  Put  the  following  ingredients  into  a stewpan  : Two 
spoonfuls  of  chopped  mushrooms,  one  of  parsley,  half  a 
shallot,  the  same  of  bay-leaf ; add  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
Stew  them  gently  with  just  enough  espagnole  sauce  to 
moisten  them,  and  thin  to  a proper  consistency  with  good 
strong  broth. 

Spinach  Sauce  for  Boiled  Fowls,  etc. 

241.  Wash  the  spinach  in  two  or  three  waters,  pick  the 
leaves  from  the  stalks,  drain  it,  and  stew  it  with  as  much 
water  only  as  w7ill  keep  it  from  burning.  Squeeze  the 
moisture  from  it,  and  beat  it  wTith  a wooden  spoon  till 
smooth.  Dissolve  a slice  of  fresh  butter  in  a saucepan,  put 
in  the  spinach,  and  stir  it  till  it  is  quite  hot  and  dry.  Add 
pepper  and  salt,  and  as  much  boiling  milk  as  will  make  the 
same  of  the  consistency  of  thick  cream. 

Mushroom  Sauce. 

242.  Button  or  flap  mushrooms  may  be  used  for  this 
sauce.  They  should  be  rinsed  in  cold  water,  drained,  and 
dried  in  a soft  cloth,  and  if  flap  ones  cut  into  pieces.  Sim- 
mer the  mushrooms,  without  stalks,  in  half  a pint  of  beef 
gravy  ; add  a little  mushroom  ketchup  and  an  ounce  of 
butter.  If  liked,  flavour  with  lemon-peel,  and  squeeze  in 
some  of  the  juice  before  serving. 

Apple  Sauce. 

243.  Pare,  core,  and  slice  four  or  five  apples  ; place  them 
in  a saucepan  with  only  just  enough  water  to  keep  them 
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from  burning.  Let  them  simmer  gently,  stirring  frequently, 
over  a slow  fire,  until  they  are  reduced  to  a pulp ; turn 
them  into  a bowl  and  beat  them  well ; sweeten  with 
saccharin  according  to  taste,  and  add  the  squeeze  of  a lemon 
and  a small  piece  of  butter. 

Gooseberry  Sauce. 

244.  Cut  the  tops  and  stalks  from  half  a pint  of  green 
gooseberries  ; boil  them  until  tender,  press  them  through  a 
sieve,  and  mix  them  with  a little  butter.  Various  seasonings 
may  be  used  for  this  sauce,  such  as  grated  ginger  or  grated 
lemon-rind,  grated  nutmeg,  a little  saccharin,  or  cayenne 
pepper  ; a wineglassful  of  sorrel  or  spinach  juice  is  a decided 
improvement. 

Sauce  for  Mutton  Chops. 

245.  Take  three  tablespoonfuls  of  gravy,  two  of  Wor- 
cester sauce  or  ketchup,  salt,  pepper,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
shallot  vinegar ; stir  till  hot ; pour  over  the  chops. 

BEVERAGES. 

246.  As  saccharin  as  a substitute  for  sugar  will  now  be 
given  in  all  beverages,  the  reader  will  please  remember  that 
as  tastes  differ  so  much  in  regard  to  sweetness,  it  is  best  not 
to  overdo  this  process.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  add  a little, 
but  too  much  cannot  be  withdrawn.  Generally  speaking, 
one  saccharin  tabloid — this  is  about  the  size  of  a split-pea 
of  the  shops — is  sufficient  to  sweeten  a large  cup  of  tea  or 
coffee,  or  a tumbler  of  lemon-water  : if  this  is  remembered, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  regulating  the  amount  necessary 
in  any  given  cup.  Each  of  Burroughs,  Wellcome,  and  Co.’s 
tabloids  contains  half  a grain  of  pure  saccharin,  and  one  of 
these  has  the  sweetening  properties  of  half  an  ounce  of 
sugar.  They  should  in  all  cases  be  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  this  then  put  aside  to  cool  before  use.  A more 
wholesome  and  pleasant  drinking  beverage  for  tennis  than 
the  following  one  cannot  be  made.  There  are  no  fattening 
or  bile-making  properties  in  it. 
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Moselle  Cup. 

247.  Take  four  saccharin  tabloids,  and  dissolve  them  in 
about  a wineglassful  of  boiling  water.  Let  these  become 
cold.  Then  mix  in  a punch-bowl  one  bottle  of  Hintergarten 
and  one  bottle  of  soda-water.  Slice  in  the  whole  of  a lemon, 
a grating  of  nutmeg,  and  a sprig  of  borage.  When  the 
saccharin  water  has  become  sufficiently  cool  add  it,  and 
throw  in  half  a pound  of  ice  broken  into  small  pieces. 

When  a large  quantity  is  required,  increase  these  ingre- 
dients in  the  same  proportion. 

Burenburg  Cup.  * 

248.  A more  sparkling  c cup  ’ may  be  made  in  this  way, 
and  though,  of  course,  it  is  not  entirely  free  from  sugar,  it 
is  as  harmless  as  it  is  possible  to  have  any  ‘ cup  ’ that 
contains  a sparkling  wine. 

Dissolve  eight  or  ten  saccharin  tabloids  in  a wineglassful 
of  boiling  water.  Take  a bottle  of  sparkling  burgundy, 
a bottle  of  Burenburg,  a slice  of  cucumber,  two  bottles 
of  soda-water,  and  mix.  When  cold,  add  the  dissolved 
saccharin,  and  break  in  two  or  three  pounds  of  lake-ice. 

Refrigerators  are  now  to  be  found  in  most  well-appointed 
houses,  but  where  they  are  not,  one  should  be  procured,  and 
I can  safely  say  that  the  small  expense  incurred  would  be 
amply  repaid  by  the  luxury  in  the  hot  weather  of  being  able 
to  have  nice  and  cool  beverages.  There  are  so  many  in  the 
market  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  recommend  any  par- 
ticular kind,  but  most  respectable  ironmongers  would  know 
how  to  get  one  suitable  for  keeping  cool  claret  and  other 
‘ cups.1  In  these  days,  too,  ice  can  be  procured  almost 
anywhere,  and  if  wrapped  up  in  flannel  can  be  kept  for 
many  hours,  or  even  days. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  in  place  to  mention  here  that  the 
proper  way  to  break  ice  into  lumps  is  to  take  a sharp  instru- 
ment— say  a darning-needle — and  a small  mallet.  By  using 
the  needle  as  a chisel  the  ice  can  be  broken  into  suitable 
pieces  with  perfect  ease. 
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To  keep  a liquid  cold,  the  vessel  it  is  in  should  be  wrapped 
round  with  a wet  cloth.  The  evaporation  of  this  brings  the 
contents  of  the  vessel  almost  to  freezing-point.  The  cloth 
should  be  kept  wet  by  adding  water  to  it  as  it  dries. 

Wines  for  the  Gouty. 

249.  While  on  the  subject  of  the  hygiene  of  certain  wines, 
it  is  a curious  fact,  but  one  of  undoubted  interest  to  the 
gouty,  that  Rhine  wines,  as  a result  of  their  freedom  from 
sugar,  do  not  tend  to  induce  the  disease.  It  requires  a 
combination  of  sugar  and  spirit,  apparently,  to  produce 
gouty  poison,  for  those  who  take  large  quantities  of  sugar 
and  abstain  from  alcoholic  beverages  enjoy  a great  immunity 
from  gout  (though  not  from  biliousness),  whilst  those  who 
drink  spirits  that  are  free  from  sugar  likewise  rarely  suffer 
from  this  malady.  On  the  contrary,  however,  others  who 
take  liquors  that  contain  the  two  properties  combined,  such 
as  port  and  other  sweet  wines,  are  notably  subject  to  gout. 
Sir  Robert  Christison,  during  thirty  years’  experience  in 
the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  only  met  with  two  cases 
of  gout,  and  both  of  these  were  in  fat  and  over-fed  English 
butlers.  Russians,  Poles,  and  Danes,  though  they  drink 
large  quantities  of  spirits,  enjoy  almost  complete  immunity 
from  gout. 

Sparkling  Hock  Cup. 

250.  A very  nice  ‘ cup  ’ suitable  for  tennis-parties  may  be 
made  in  the  following  manner  : 

Take  two  bottles  of  Mosselkern,  one  bottle  of  dry  sparkling 
moselle,  two  lemons  cut  into  slices,  four  bottles  of  soda- 
water,  and  two  pounds  of  ice.  Sweeten  with  ten  or  twelve 
saccharin  tabloids,  previously  dissolved  in  a little  boiling 
water,  and  allowed  to  get  cold. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  beverages  are  quite 
as  pleasant  to  the  taste  as  those  brewed  where  large  quan- 
tities of  sugar  are  used,  and  far  more  healthy  to  those  fat 
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people  who  prefer  drinks  containing  wine.  In  fact,  made  wkh 
saccharin  instead  of  sugar,  even  ordinary  people  would  find 
them  less  bilious  and  equally  palatable.  There  are  very  few 
people  indeed  who  in  the  summer  do  not  take  more  sugar  in 
some  form  or  other  than  is  good  for  them,  and  congested 
liver,  gout,  headache,  indigestion,  and  furred  tongue  are  the 
penalties  they  pay  for  it. 

If  anyone  doubts  this,  let  him  drink  a bottle  of  bad 
champagne,  or  sweet  sherry,  and  await  results.  Cheap 
wines  are  poison ! 

Hock  Cup. 

251.  The  wines  of  the  Moselle  have  the  peculiar  flavour 
of  the  Muscat  grape,  and  even  sparkling  hock  may  be 
procured  of  a very  dry  character.  This  is  a sine  qua  non 
where  the  wine  is  to  be  drunk  by  those  who  require  a wine 
as  free  from  sugar  as  it  is  possible  to  have  a sparkling  wine, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  a supplementary  quantity  of 
liqueur  is  added  to  sparkling  wines  to  prevent  their  turning 
sour.  This  varies  from  one  to  three  per  cent. 

To  make  a beverage  flavoured  with  sparkling  moselle, 
take  two  bottles  of  Zeltinger,  one  bottle  of  dry  sparkling 
moselle,  two  bottles  of  iced  soda-water,  and  the  juice  of  one 
lemon.  Having  previously  dissolved  four  saccharin  tabloids 
in  a wineglassful  of  boiling  water,  and  allowed  it  to  get 
cold,  mix  together  in  a bowl,  and  serve  as  cold  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mosselkern  Cup. 

252.  A pleasant  fruit-flavoured  beverage  may  be  made  as 
follows : 

Macerate  half  a pound  of  fresh  greengages,  peaches,  or 
apricots,  in  a pint  of  gin  ; strain  by  pressing  through  muslin. 
To  this  add  two  bottles  of  Mosselkern  and  two  bottles  of 
soda-water,  six  saccharin  tabloids,  previously  dissolved  in  a 
gill  of  boiling  water,  and  four  pounds  of  ice.  This  will  make 
a pleasant  beverage,  and  should  be  sufficient  for  eight  or  ten 
persons. 
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Another  pleasant  drink  is  a bottle  of  Liebfraumilch  or 
Marcobrunner,  a bottle  of  soda-water,  and  a slice  of  cucum- 
ber. Having  previously  dissolved  two  saccharin  tabloids  in 
boiling  water,  mix  this  with  the  above.  Ice  up  and  serve 
cooled,  as  previously  instructed. 

SCHAZBERG  CuP. 

253.  The  best  way  to  utilize  a bottle  of  Schazberg  is  the 
following : 

Dissolve  in  some  boiling  water  four  saccharin  tabloids, 
and  slice  into  it  a lemon.  When  sufficiently  cool,  add  the 
wine  and  a bottle  of  soda-water.  Shave  in  half  a pound  of 
ice  and  serve.* 

Tea,  Lemonade,  etc. 

254.  It  may  seem  a far  cry  from  luscious  beverages, 
manipulated  with  choice  Rhine  wines,  to  cold  tea,  lemonade, 
iced  soda-water,  and  other  more  simple  drinks  affected  by 
those  who  look  upon  alcohol  in  any  form  as  a subtle  poison. 
But  as  there  are  a large  number  of  persons  who  are  deter- 
mined enough  in  the  interest  of  health  to  eschew  intoxicants 
of  all  kinds,  it  is  only  fair  that  their  idiosyncrasies  should  be 
considered,  and  a few  beverages  constructed  on  these  lines 
offered  for  their  acceptance. 

The  ordinary  teetotal  beverages  are  all  sweetened  with 
sugar,  and  are  therefore  unsuitable  for  fat  people.  What  I 
ask  these  descendants  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  to  understand  is 
that  in  these  days  they  need  not  be  debarred  from  sweet 
beverages,  though  they  are  from  sugar. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  not  a more  refreshing  drink  than 
tea,  but  the  fat  man  should  sweeten  his  tea  on  all  occasions 
with  a tabloid  of  saccharin  instead  of  sugar,  if  he  does  not 
want  to  increase  the  burden  that  he  has  to  carry  about  with 
him. 

With  regard  to  coffee,  the  same  rules  must  be  observed 

* All  these  wines  may  be  procured  extra  dry  for  the  use  of  corpulent 
and  gouty  people  from  the  Dry  Wine  Company,  56,  Pall  Mall,  London. 
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by  stout  people,  that  is,  that  it  should  be  sweetened  with 
saccharin  and  flavoured  with  cream — not  milk. 

Some  people  find  cold  tea  flavoured  with  lemon-juice  a 
most  refreshing  beverage,  and  this  may  be  sweetened  with 
saccharin  and  iced  in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  ‘ claret 
cup.’  Indeed,  in  Russia  tea  is  usually  drunk  prepared  in 
this  way. 

Lemonade. 

255.  Every  house  should  possess  a gazogene  apparatus, 
as  with  one  of  these  machines  an  unlimited  supply  of  aerated 
waters  may  always  be  kept  ready  for  use,  and  the  soda- 
water  made  by  their  aid  is  inexpensive,  and  as  good,  or 
nearly  as  good,  as  that  bought  in  the  shops  at  six  times  the 
price. 

For  using  with  soda-water,  a coding  and  pleasant- 
flavoured  portable  sweetening  may  be  made  in  this  way : 
Take  twenty  saccharin  tabloids  and  dissolve  them  in  a pint 
of  boiling  water,  add  to  this  one  ounce  of  citric  acid  and 
two  drachms  of  tincture  of  lemon-peel.  When  cool,  bottle, 
and  it  is  fit  for  use.  One  or  two  tablespoonfuls  added  to  a 
tumbler  of  soda-water  will  pleasantly  flavour  it.  This 
4 syrup  * will  keep  a week  or  more. 

Everything  has  been  done  to  make  this  book  as  complete 
as  possible  as  a guide  to  those  troubled  with  the  ailments 
that  form  its  subject,  and  to  teach  them  the  necessity  of 
being  properly  guided  until  they  have  come  down  to  normal 
dimensions,  and  have  received  instructions  in  dietetics — as, 
of  course,  the  science  of  dieting,  like  everything  else,  must 
be  taught  and  learnt. 


THE  END. 
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Florizel’S  Folly  : The  Story  of  GEORGE  IV.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  12  Illustrations. 


CHATTO  & WIN  DUS,  Publishers,  su  Si.  Martin's  Lane,  London, 


f p 

• V( 


BacteFlaTYeast  Puugi7~anOXUed  Species,  A Synopsis  of.  By 

W.  B.  GROVE.,  B,A»  With  87  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo»  cloth  extra,  qs.  6a. 


cloth,  7 s.  6 d. 


vv  • u • uivvTUi  r — ' »■■■  ■ ■ 1 ■ ■-* - — »"  • 1 * * ..  1 

Bardsley  (Rev.  C.  Wareing,  M.A.),  Works  by 

Curiosities^  Puritan  nomenclature,  crown  8vo,  doth, vgf»  6tf. ^ — 

Raring  Gould  TSaMiie,  Author  of  'John  Herring,  See.},  Novels  by. 
earing  uowa  ^ ^ each . j illustrated  boards>  each. 

Red  Spider.  1 ^ve. 


Barr  ('Robert:  Luke  Sharp),  Stories  by.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s-  each. 

In  a Steamer  Chair.  With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  Dem-ain  Hammond. 

f“ £££»>. **  wtii 47 sr* a ,ers- 

The  East  While  You  Waif,  Being  some  Notes  on  a Visit  to  the  Farther  Edge  of  the  Meduer- 
ranean.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s, . — 


Barrett  (Frank),  Novels  by.  ,,  . 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each , clotip  2 s.  6d.  each. 


Fettered  for  Life. 

The  Sin  of  Olga  Zassoulicn. 
Between  Life  and  Death. 

Folly  Morrison.  | Honest  Davie. 
Little  Lady  Linton. 


A Prodigal's  Progress. 

John  Ford;  and  His  Helpmate. 

A Recoiling  Vengeance. 

Lieut.  Barnabas.  | Found  Guilty. 
For  Love  and  Honour. 


Crown  8 vo,  cloth,  3^  6<t.  each  ; post  8vo,  picture  boar^.  ar  each  ; ■ cloth  Ump,  ^ each. 

The  Woman  of  the  Iron  Bracelets.  I TJ»' ^T^ppn  ?,fNScanda  * 

A Missing  Witness.  With  8 Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Margbisqn. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

aeSJtrange  Musk.  With  19  Illustrations  by  E.  F,  Brevvtnall, 


unaer  a ■■ ....  ^ — — — v-~~r > , 

Barrett  (Joan). — Monte  Carlo  Stories.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6a. 
R^^^TT8fd7~BlTf . P.  O’Connor,  M.P.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  y-  _ 
Beauchamp  (Sbelsley).— Grantley  Orange.  Post  Svo,  boards,  as. 
Resant  (Sir  Walter)  and  James  Rice,  Novels  by. 

^ o..\  ovtrt  c;y.  6a.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each;  cloth  limp,  2 s.  6 d.  each. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy- 
My  Little  Girl. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 


By  Celia’s  Arbour. 
The 


_„e  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 
The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft,  &c. 
’Twas  in  Trafalgar’s  Bay,  &c. 
The  Ten  Years’  Tenant,  &c. 


vr*E ?iSS5?  eoition of *£511^ 

gffiSSS  23  SB  svo.  each  ; cloth.  „■  eacb. 

Be^nt  (Sir"  Walter),  Novels  by.  ^ boardSi ,s.  each.  doth  ump,  m.  ea.  each. 

AtlP  Sorts  and  Condaion^tff  bfen.  With  xc  Illustrtdions  by  Ered.  Barnard. 

A nei £ a’ G ar d e /f a 1?.’  withYniuSraboSby6 HarAy'  Furniss.  ' 

^ CHA I LESCh«Sn  of  Gitoeon. 

S-nCwSwpnt  Yerv  Well  Then.  With  12  IUustrations  by  A.  Forestier. 
Sp.Sr^ufus^ffis  Rlc  lds  Greatness,  and  his  Fall.  I The  Bell  of  St.  Paul’s. 

Fm^  Fa&h  and  Freedom.  With  Illustrations  by  A FORESTIER  and  F.  Waddi  . 

Yer^n^C^nelHa *3^ **  G°RD°N  BR°WNE’ 

The  Master  Craftsman.  I The  City  ot  Kemge^ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3-c.  6<A  each. 

A Fountain  Sealed.  With  a Frontispiece.  | The  Changeling. 

The  prance  Girl.  With  8 Illustrations  by  F.  PEGRAM.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gut  top,  s. 

The  Charm,  an‘d  other  Drawing Pl^TBy  Sir 

BbsSt'S  Novels, V 6/ 

R'E-  “d  -3°  I1Ius,ratiOTS  by 

WILLIAM  PATTEN  and  others.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6a.  RE  and  ll8  illustrations. 

South  London.  With  Etched  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  WALKER,  K.n„  ana 

Demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  i8j.  wattbp  RFSANTand  E.  H.  PALMER.  Fourth 

Sir  Richard  Whittington.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  art  linen,  3s-  oa' 

Gaspard  de  Goligny.  With  a Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  art  linen,  3s.  6d. 


CHATTO  & WiNDUS,  Publishers,  1 1 s St.  Martin’s  Lane,  London,  W.C.  3 

Bechstein  (Ludwig').— As  Pretty  as  Seven,  and  other  German 

Stories.  With  Additional  Tales  by  the  Brothers  GRIMM,  and  98  Illustrations  bv  RICHTER  Sauam 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. ; gilt  -edges,  'js.  6d.  ' H 

Belle w (Prank) .—The  Art  of  Amusing!  A Collection  of  Graceful 

Arts,  Games,  Tricks,  Puzzles,  and  Charades. With  300  Illustrations.  Crown  3vo,  cloth  extra,  4 s.  6d. 

Bennett  (W.  C.,  LL.D.). — Songs  for  Sailors!  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  25! 
Bewick  (Thomas)  and  his  Pupils.  By  Austin  Dobson.  With  ns 

Illustrations.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3,?.  6 d. 

Bierce  (Ambi7osey!:::-'ln~the  Midst  of  Life:  Tales  of  Soldiers  and 

Civilians.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 

BIH  Nye’s  Comic  History  of  the  United!states.  With  146  Illus- 

trations by  F,  OPPER.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3X.  6d. 

Bird  (Edmond).  — 01-ary  of  a Citizen  of  Paris  during  ‘The 

Terror.’  Translated  and  Edited  by  JOHN  DE  VlLLIERS.  With  2 Photogravure  Portraits  Two  Vols 
demy.  8vo,  cloth,  axs.  " ’ 

Blackburn’s  (Henry)  Art  Handbooks. 

Academy  Motes,  1899. 

Academy  Notes,  1875-79.  Complete  in 
One  Vol. , with  600  Illustrations.  Cloth,  6r. 

Academy  Notes,  1880-84.  Complete  in 
One  Vol.,  with  700  Illustrations.  Cloth,  6j, 

Academy  Notes,  1890-94.  Complete  in 
One  Vol.,  with  800  Illustrations.  Cloth,  ys.  6d. 

Academy  Notes,  1895-99.  Complete  in 
One  Vol., with  800  Illustrations.  Cloth,  js.  6d. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  Vol.  I.,  1877-82.  With 
300  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  6s. 


With 


Grossrenor  Notes,  Vol.  II.,  1883-87. 

300  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
Grosvenor  Notes,  Vol.  III.,  1888-90.  With 
230  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo  cloth,  6d 
The  New  Gallery,  1888-1892.  With  250 
Illustrations.  Demy  8 vo,  cloth,  6c. 

E?J1jsh  ^jctures  at  the  National  Gallery. 
With  114  Illustrations,  is. 

Old  Masters  at  the  National  Gallery. 

With  128  Illustrations,  ij.  6d. 

niustrated  Catalogue  to  the  National 
Gallery.  With  242  IUusts.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  35-. 


• Demy  8vo,  3 s.  each. 

The  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Paris  Salon,  1899.  With  300  Illustrations 

IU^S899.tewith  3wSkS?hes the  Exhlt>ltion  of  th®  S°ei6t6  National©  des  Beaux  Arts, 


Blind  (Mathilde),  Poems  by. 

The  Ascent  of  Man.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gs. 

Dramas  in  Miniature.  With  a Frontispiece  by  F.  MADOX  BROWN.  Crown  8ro.  cloth  cr 
Songs  and  Sonnets.  Fcap.  8vo  vellum  and  gold,  gs.  * 

Bl'gda  of  Passa^e  : Song3  of  the  Orient  and  Occident.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  linen,  6s.  net. 

Bourget  (Paul). — A Living  Lie.  Translated  by  Tohn  de  Villiers 

With  special  Preface  for  the  English  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  J 

Bourne  (H.  R.  Fox),  Books  by.  ~ 

thePro^ress  of  Britlsh  Commerce.  With  3a  Illus. 


Boyle  (Frederick),  Works  by.  “Fost  Svo,  illustrated  bds.,V.  each  " 

^hr.onJcl® s of  an  sJL^nd[-  [ gamp  Notes.  ) Savage  Life. 

Brand  (Jfolin).  Observations  on  Popular  Antiouities  ® chinfiv 

illustrating’  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions  With  the  Addition*  nt 
HENRY  Ellis,  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Svc/cloth extS , 7”  6rf.‘  Additions  of  Sir 

Brayshaw  (J.  Dodsworth).-Slum  Silhouettes:  Stories  of  London 

Life.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  Works  by. 


The  Reader’s  Handbook  of  Famous  Names  in  Fief  ion  a 

New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s  6 d.  AND  UPERAS*  A 

A Dictionary  of_Miraciesi  Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^  6d 

Brewster  (Sir  David),  Works  by.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  each. 

rtf  :.^eed  0f  the  Phil°s°pher  and  Hope  of  the  Christian.  With  Plates 

t Science:  Galileo,  Tycho  Brake,  and  Kepler  With  Portraits  * 

Letters  on  Natural  Magic.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Wltn  Portraits. 

Brillat=Savarin.—  Gastronomy  as  a Fine  Art.  Translator!  hi, 

' ^R.E.  Anderson,  m. a.  Post  svo,  half-bound,  2*.  Translated  by 


Bryden  (H.  A.). — An  Exiled  Scot:  A Romance. 

piece,  by  J.  S.  CRpMPTON,  R-.I  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Brydges 

Post  8vo,  illustrated 


With  a Frontis- 


(Harold). 

5trated  boards, 


—Uncle  Sam 

2 s. ; cloth  limp,  2 s.  6d, 


at  Home.  With  91  illustrations. 


4 CHATTO  & WINDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  London,  W.C 


Buchanan  (Robert),  Novels,  &c.,  by. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6 d.  each  ; 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A Child  of  Nature.  With  Frontispiece. 
God  and  the  Man.  With  11  Illustrations  by 
Cady  Kilpatrick.  tfred.  Barnard. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline.  With 
Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  COOPER. 


post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Cove  Me  for  Ever.  With  Frontispiece. 

Annan  Water.  | Foxglove  Manor. 
The  New  Abelard.  I Rachel  Dene. 

Matt  : A Story  of  a Caravan.  With  Frontispiece. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine.  With  Frontispiece. 
The  Heir  of  Cinne.  | Woman  and  the  Man. 


Red  and  White  Heather.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3.?-.  6d. 


The  Wandering  Jew : a Christmas  Carol.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


The  Charlatan.  Bv  Robert  Buchanan  and  Henry  Murray.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  a 
Frontispiece  by  T.  H.  ROBINSON,  51.  6d. ; post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2 s. 

Burton  (Robert). — The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  With  Transla- 

tions  of  the  Quotations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7 s.  6 d. 

Melancholy  Anatomised:  An  Abridgment  of  Burton’s  Anatomy.  Post  8vo,  half-bd.,  2.r.  6d. 

Caine  (Hall),  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6 d.  each. ; post 

&vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J.  each  ; cloth  limp,  2 s.  6d.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  a Crime.  | A Son  of  Hagar.  | The  Deemster. 

Also  Library  Editions  of  The  Deemster  and  The  Shadow  of  a Crime,  set  in  new  type, 
crown  8vo,  and  bound  uniform  with  The  Christian,  6s.  each;  and. Cheap  Popular  Editions  of 
The  Deemster  and  The  Shadow  of  a Crime,  medium  8vo,  portrait-cover,  6d.  each ; cloth,  is, 
each. 


Cameron  (Commander  V.  Lovett).— The  Cruise  of  the  ‘Black 

Prince’  Privateer.  Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2 s. 

Captain  Coignet,  Soldier  of  the  Empire:  An  Autobiography. 

Edited  by  LOREDAN  Larchey.  Translated  by  Mrs.  CAREY.  With  100  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  3V.  6 d. 

Carlyle  (Jane  Welsh),  Life  of.  By  Mrs.  Alexander  Ireland.  With 

Portrait  and  Facsimile  Letter.  Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7 s.  6d. 

Carlyle  (Thomas).— On  the  Choice  of  Books.  Post  8vo,  cl.,  is.  6d. 

Correspondence  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  R.  W.  Emerson,  1834-1872.  Edited  by 

C.  E.  NORTON.  With  Portraits.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  24s. 

Carruth  (Hayden).— The  Adventures  of  Jones.  With  17  Illustra- 

tions. Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2 s. 

Chambers  (Robert  W.),  Stories  of  Paris  Life  by. 

The  King  in  Yellow.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ; fcap.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2 i.  6 d. 

In  the  Quarter.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Chapman’s  (George),  Works.  Vol.  I.,  Plays  Complete,  including  the 

Doubtful  Ones. — Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  Essay  by  A.  C.  SWINBURNE. — Vol. 
III.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  t>d.  each. 

Chappie  (J.  Mitchell). — The  Minor  Chord:  The  Story  of  a Prima 

Donna.  Crown  8yo,  cloth,  3J.  6 d. 


Chaucer  for  Children:  A Golden  Key.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With 

8 Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts.  Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  3 s.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  With  the  Story  of  his  Times  and  his  Work.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  HAWEIS. 
A New  Edition,  revised.  With  a Frontispiece.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  2 s.  6d. 

Chess,  The  Laws  and  Practice  of.  With  an  Analysis  of  the  Open- 
ings. By  Howard  STAUNTON.  Edited  by  R.  B.  WORMALD.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s. 

The  Minor  Tactics  of  Chess : A Treatise  on  the  Deployment  of  the  Forces  in  obedience  to  Stra- 
tegic Principle.  By  F.  K.  YOUNG  and  E.  C.  HOWELL.  Long  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2 s.  6 d. 

The  Hastings  Chess  Tournament.  Containing  the  Authorised  Account  of  the  230  Games 

glayed  Aug.-Sept.,  1895.  With  Annotations  by  PlLLSBURY,  LASKER,  TarrASCH,  Steinitz, 
CHIFFERS,  TEICHMANN,  BARDBLEBEN,  BLACKBURNE,  GUNSBERG,  TINSLEY,  MASON,  and 
AEBIN  ; Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Chess  Masters,  and  22  Portraits.  Edited  by  H.  F.  CHESHIRE, 
Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  55-. 

Clare  (Austin),  Stories  by. 

For  the  Love  of  a LaSs.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. : cloth,  2s.  6d. 

By  the  Rise  Of  the  River  : Tales  and  Sketches  in  South  Tynedale.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d, 


CHATTO  & W5NDUS,  Publishers,  m St.  Martin’s  Lane,  London,  W.C.  5 
Clive  (Mrs.  Archer),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2 s.  each. 

Paul  Ferroll.  I Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 


Clodd  (Edward,  F.R.A.S.). — Myths  and  Dreams.  Cr.  8vo,  3 s.  6 d. 
Coates  (Anne).— Rie’s  Diary.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d. 


Cobban  (J.  Maclaren),  Novels  by. 

The  Cure  of  Souls.  Post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  2 s. 

The  Red  Sultan.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s, 

The  Burden  of  Isabel.  Crown  8vo,  clothextra,  3s.  6d. 

Coleman  (John). — Curly:  An  Actor’s  Story.  With  21  Illustrations 

by  j.  C.  DOLLMAN.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  it. 

Coleridge  (M.  E.).— The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.  Fcap.  8vo, 

cloth,  is.  6d. ; leatherette,  is. 

Collins  (C.  Allston).— The  Bar  Sinister.  Post  8vo,  boards,  2s. 
Collins  (John  Churton,  M.A.),  Books  by. 

Illustrations  of  Tennyson.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jonathan  Swift.  A Biographical  and  Critical  Study.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8r. 

Collins  (Mortimer  and  Frances),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6 d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

From  Midnight  to  Midnight.  | Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 

Transmigration.  | You  Play  me  False.  | The  Village  Comedy. 


Sweet  Anne  Page. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

A Fight  with  Fortune.  | Sweet  and  Twenty.  | Frances. 


Collins  (Wilkie),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  many  Illustrated,  3 s.  6d.  each  ; post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2 s.  each  ; 

cloth  limp,  2 s.  6 d.  each. 


Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 

Man  and  Wife. 

After  Dark. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

The  Queen  of  Hearts. 
No  Name. 


My  Miscellanies. 
Armadale. 

Poor  Miss  Finch. 

Miss  or  Mrs.? 

The  New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Daw  and  the  Lady. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
The  Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 


Jezebel’s  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
‘I  Say  No.’ 

A Rogue’s  Life. 

The  Evil  Genius. 
Little  Novels. 

The  Legacy  of  Cain. 
Blind  Love. 


Popular  Editions.  Medium  8vo,  6d.  each;  cloth,  is.  each. 

The  Woman  in  White.  I The  Moonstone.  | Antonina.  | The  Dead  Secret. 

Colman’s  (George)  Humorous  Works:  ‘Broad  Grins,*  ‘My  Night- 
gown and  Slippers,’  &c.  With  Life  and  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3 s.  6d. 

Colquhoun  (M.  J.).— Every  Inch  a Soldier.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

3J.  6 d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Colt=breaking,  Hints  on.  By  W.  M.  Hutchison.  Cr.  8vo,cl.,  3s.  6d. 
Convalescent  Cookery.  By  Catherine  Ryan.  Cr.  8vo,  is. ; cl.,  is.  6d. 
Conway  (Moncure  D.). — George  Washington’s  Rules  of  Civility 

Traced  to  their  Sources  and  Restored.  Fcap.  8vo,  Japanese  vellum,  2 s.  6d. 

Cooper  (Edward  H.).— Geoffory  Hamilton.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d. 
Cornwall. — Popular  Romances  of  the  West  of  England;  or,  The 

Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  by  ROBERT  HUNT,  F.R.S.  With 
two  Steel  Plates  by  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7 s.  6 d. 

Cotes  (V.  Cecil). — Two  Girls  on  a Barge.  With  44  Illustrations  by 

F.  H.  TOWNSEND.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. : post  8vo,  cloth,  2 s.  6d. 

Craddock  (C.  Egbert),  Stories  by. 

The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 

His  Vanished  star.  Crown  8vo.  doth  extra,  ^s.  6 d. 

Cram  (Ralph  Adams). —Black  Spirits  and  White.  Fcap.  Svo, 

cloth,  ij.  6 d. 


6 CHATTO  & WINDUS,  Publishers,  six  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  London,  WX. 


Crellin  (H.  N.),  Books  by. 

Romances  of  the  Old  Seraglio.  With  2S  Illustrations  by  S.  L.  WOOD.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d. 
Tales  of  the  Caliph.  Crown  8vo,  doth,  2s. 

The  Wazarenes;  A Drama.  Crown  8vo,  i.r.  __ 

Grim  (Matt.). — Adventures  of  a Fair  Rebel.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  with  a Frontispiece  by  DAN.  BEARD,  3s.  6d.x  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  g s, 

Crockett  (S.  R.)  and  others. — Tales  of  Our  Coast.  By  S.  R. 

Crockett,  Gilbert  Parker,  Harold  Frederic,  ‘Q.,’  and  W.  Clark  Russell.  With  2 
Illustrations  by  FRANK  BRANGWYN.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d. 

Croker  (Mrs.  B.  M.),  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d. 


eaclx;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each  ; cloth  limp,  2 s.  6d.  each 

Pretty  Miss  Neville. 


Interference. 

A Family  Likeness. 
* To  Iiet.^ 

A Third  Person. 

Mr.  Jervis. 


Proper  Pride. 

A Bird  of  Passage. 

Diana  Barrington. 

Two  Masters.  

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.6^.  each. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry.  | Beyond  the  Pale.  1 Jason,  &c.  | Some  One  Else. 


YHlage  Tales  & Jungle 
Tragedies. 

The  Real  JLady  Hilda. 
Married  or  Single  ? 


Miss  Balmaine’s  Past. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 


Infatua?ion. 


Terence. 


Cruikshank’s  Comic  Almanack.  Complete  in  Two  Series  ; The 

FIRST,  from  1835  to  1843  ; the  SECOND,  from  1844  to  1853.  A Gathering  of  the  Best  Humour  of 
Thackeray,  hood,  mayhew,  albert  Smith,  a’Beckett,  Robert  Brough,  &c.  With 
numerous  Steel  Engravings  and  Woodcuts  by  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK,  Hine,  LandellS,  &c. 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7 s.  6 d.  each. 

The  Life  of  George  Crulkshank.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold.  With  84  Illustrations  and  a 
Bibliography.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6 d.  

Cumming  (C.  F.  Gordon),  Works  by.  Demy  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  8s.  6d.  ea. 

In  the  Hebrides.  With  an  Autotype  Frontispiece  and  2a  Illustrations. 

In  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  Indian  Plains.  With  42  Illustrations. 

Two  Happy  Years  in  Ceylon.  With  28  Illustrations. 

Yia  Cornwall  to  Egypt.  With  a Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7 s.  6 d. 


Cussans  (John  E.). — A Handbook  of  Heraldry;  with  Instructions 

for  Tracing  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient  MSS.,  &c.  Fourth  Edition,  revised,  with  408  Woodcuts 
and>2  Coloured  Plates.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Cyples  (W.). — Hearts  of  Gold.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6 d. ; post  8vo,  bds. , 2 s. 

Daudet  (Alphonse).— The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,. .3^.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 

Davenant  (Francis,  M.A.). — Hints  for  Parents  on  the  Choice  of 

a Profession  for  their  Sons  when  Starting  in  Life.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Davidson  (Hugh  Coleman). — Mr.  Sadler’s  Daughters.  With  a 

Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  Wood.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3 s.  6d. 


Davies  (Dr.  N.  E.  Yorke=),  Works  by.  Cr.  8vo,  is.  ea.;  cl.,  is.  6d.  ea. 

One  Thousand  Medical  Maxims  and  Surgical  Hints. 

Nursery  Hints  : A Mother’s  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease. 

Foods  for  the  Fat : The  Dietetic  Cure  of  Corpulency  and  of  Gout. 

Aids  to  Long  Life.  Crown  8vo,  2 s.  ; cloth  limp,  2 s.  6d. 

Davies’  (Sir  John)  Complete  Poetical  Works.  Collected  and  Edited, 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART,  D.D.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6 d.  each. 

Dawson  (Erasmus,  M.B.).~  The  Fountain  of  Youth.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  with  Two  Illustrations  by  HUME  NlSBET,  3s.  6d.  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 

De  Guerin  (Maurice),  The  Journal  of.  Edited  by  G.  S/Trebutien. 

With-a  Memoir  by  Sainte-BeuVE.  Translated  from  the  20th  French  Edition  by  JESSIE  P.  FROTH- 
INGHAM.  Pcap.  8vo,  half-bound,  2s.  6 d. 

De  Maistre  (Xavier).— A Journey  Round  my  Room.  Translated 

by  HENRY  ATTWKLL,  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2.?.  6d. 

De  MiSSe  (James). — A Castle  in  Spain.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with 

a Frontispiece,  3s.  6d.  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  

Derby  (The)  : The  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Turf.  With  Brief  Accounts 

of  Tub  Oaks.  Bv  Louis  Henry  Curzon.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2jt.  6d. 

Derwent  (Leith),  Novels  by.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35. 6d.  ea. ; post  8vo,  2 s.  ea. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears. [ Qjrce-s  Lovers. 

Dewar  (T.  R.).-^A  Ramble  Round  the  Globe.  Wifh  220  Illustra* 

tions.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  '?s.  6d, 


CHAtfO  & WiNDUS,  Pubiistiefi?,  in  Si.  MartiiVs  Lane,  Ldftddti*  W.C. 


De  Windt  (Harry),  Books  by. 

Through  tho  Gold-Fields  of  Alaska  to  Bering  Straits. 

trations.  Cheaper  Issue.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

True  Tales  of  Traiyoi  and  Adventure.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


With  Map  and  33  full-page  Illug* 


Diw^en™  (Ch®rie#.  About  Engiand  with.  By  Alfred  Rimmer’ 

"iftiy-nUrctranonsbyC.  A.  VANDERHOOF  and  the  AUTHOR.  Square  gvo,  doth.  6i.  *' 

Dictionaries.  

The  Reader’s  Handbook  of  Famous  Names  in  Fiction 


-The  British  Empire. 


— L.D.  Crown  gvo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

FaT  BS?hA°SS«!^  Sae‘ 6rth  “«  Explanatory  Notes  by  Samue, 

The  Slan£  Dictionary:  Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Crown  8vo  cloth  6s  6d 

SSKsk," QuaiI“'  By 

DiSke  (Rt.  Son.  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  M.P.). 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  3J,  6d~  ' 

Dobson  (Austin),  Works  by.  

Thomas  Bewick  and  his  Pupils.  With  95  Illustrations.  Square  8vo,  cloth,  v 6 d 
Four  Frenchwomen.  With  Four  Portraits.  Crown  8vo,  buckram  gilt  f-on  6s  3 
Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes.  In  Three  Series.  Crow  Avo'  buckram  6s  each 
A buack^mn6r°f  Philanthro^’  ^nd  other  Papers.  Wi£  TiSSSSSiSf*  CmWn  8vo, 

D°8voSd”,  fijf 1 ^.-Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentricities.  Bost 
Donovan  (Dick),  Detective  Stories  by.  ~~  ’ 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J\  each  ; cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each 

fr  A n I wJIF  r>  «•  ^ a #1  • if  vx  , , . * 


The  Man-Hunter.  | Wanted! 
Caught  at  Last. 

Tracked  and  Taken. 

Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan  ? 
Suspicion  Aroused. 


A Detective’s  Triumphs. 

In  the  Gcip  of  the  Law. 

¥ ?am  Information  Received. 

,£ink.  1 Dark  Deeds. 
Kiddles  Read. 


Gr™n  8v?>  cloth  extra,  3j.  6d . each  : post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2j.  each  ; cloth,  as  6d  each 

The  Man  from  Manchester.  With  23  Illustrations.  ‘ 

Tracked  to  Doom.  With  Six  full-page  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne 

The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace.  | The  Chronicles  of  Michael  Danevitch. 

, _ Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6d.  each. 

The  Records  of  Vincent  Trill,  of  the  Detect!  v^erviee.  | Tales  of  Terror.  [Shortly 

Dowling  (Richard).— Old  Corcoran's  Money.  Crown  8vo,  cl. ' 3s.  6d. 
Doy le  (A.  Conan) .—The  Firm  of  Girdlestone.  Cr.  gyp,  cl,  35,  6d\ 
Dramatists,  The  Old.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  with  Portraits,  35.  dd.  per  Vol 

Ben  Jonson’s  Works.  With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a BioeraDhical  Memoir  hi 
William  Gifford.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cunningham.  Three  Vols  S p Memoir  by 
Chapman  s Works.  Three  Vols.  Vol.  I,  contains  the  Plays  complete  ; Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor 
Translations,  with  an  Essay  by  A.  C.  SWINBURNE : Vol.  Ill  Translations  nf  tii« ^ h;->h «r 
Marlowe’s  Works.  Edited, >ith  Notes,  by  cX.il cwmS®gS[?  One  Vo!  °dyssey' 

Massinger  s P.ays.  From  Gifford’s  Text. Edited  by  Colonel  Cunningham.  One  Vol. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette:  Sirs.  Everard 'Cotes ) 7 Works- by] 

* « . , _ , „ . Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7 s.  6d.  each.  J ° 

A Social  Departure.  With  m Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 

An  American  Girl  in  London.  With  80  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend 

The  Simple  Adventures  of  a Memsahlb.  With  37  Illustrations  by  F.'  H.’  Townsend. 

hix  ^ Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

A Daughter  of  To-Day.  _J_  Aunt.  With  47  Illustrations  by  Hal  Hurst. 

Dutt  (Remesh  C.).— -England  and  India:  A Record  of  Progress 

during  One  Hundred  Years.  Crown  8 vo,  cloth,  2.?.  0 

Early  English  Poets*  Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotations 

_.  by  Rev.  GrOSART,  D.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d  per  Volume 

Fletcher’s  \ Giles)  Complete  Poems.  One  Vol.  ' 3 P e* 

Davies*  (Sir  John)  Complete  Poetical  Works.  Two  Vols. 

SSK'/ftSS  Complete  Collected  Poems.  Three  Vols. 

Sidney’sJSir  Philip)  Complete  Poetical  Works.  Three  Vols. 


Edgcumbe  (Sir  E.  R.  Pearce). — i^ephyrus:  A Holiday  in  Brazil 

and  on  the  River  Plate.  With  41  Illustrations,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  * 

Ed^?SJlrS-  Annie)’  Nove fs~by ~ Post- 8 vo , iilus t,  bds.,  as.  each7 

Archie  Lovell.  j a Point  of  Honour 

A Plaster  Saint.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d,  ‘ ‘ 


£ CHATTO  & W1MDUS,  Publishers,  Hi  St.  Mariinrs  Lane,  London,  W.Ci 
Edwards  (Eliezer). — Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A Dictionary 

of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Way  Matters.  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3-y.  6d. 

Edwards  (M.  Betham=),  Novels  by. 

Kitty.  Post  8vo,  boards,  2-r. ; cloth,  2 s.  6 d.  | Felicia.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 

Egerton  (Rev.  J.  C.,  M.A.).  — Sussex  Folk  and  Sussex  Ways. 

With  Introduction  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  WACE,  and  Four  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5-r. 

Eggleston  (Edward). — Roxy:  A Novel.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2 s. 

Englishman’s  House,  The:  A Practical  'Guide  for  Selecting  or  Build- 

ing a House.  By  C.  j.  RICHARDSON.  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  534  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  33-.  6d. 

Ewald  (Alex.  Charles,  F.S.A.),  Works  by. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  Count  of  Albany  (The  Young  Preten- 
der). With  a Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7 s.  6 d. 

Stories  from  the  State  Papers.  With  Autotype  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Eyes,  Our  : How  to  Preserve  Them.  By  John  Browning.  Cr.  8vo,  is. 
Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.  By  Samuel  Arthur  Bent, 

A.M.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and'Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6 d.  each. 

The  Chemical  History  of  a Candle:  Lectures  delivered  before  a Juvenile  Audience.  Edited 
by  WILLIAM  Crookes,  F.C.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature,  and  their  Relations  to  each  other.  Edited  by 

William  Crookes,  F.C.S.  With  Illustrations. 

Farrer  (J.  Anson). — War:  Three  Essays.  Crown  8vo,  is.  ; cloth, 

ij.  6 d. 


Fenn  (G.  Manville),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6 d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

The  New  Mistress.  | Witness  to  the  Deed.  | The  Tiger  Lily.  | The  White  Yirgin. 


A Crimson  Crime.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

'%  

New  Editions.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3,$-.  6d.  each. 


A Woman  Worth  Winning. 

The  Story  of  Antony  Grace* 

Cursed  by  a Fortune. 

Eve  at  the  Wheel;  and  The  Chap- 

The  Case  of  Ailsa  Gray. 

Iain’s  Craze. 

Commodore  Junk. 

The  Bag  of  Diamonds ; and  The  Dark 

Black  Blood. 

House. 

Double  Cunning. 

The  Man  with  a Shadow. 

A Fluttered  Dovecote. 

One  Maid’s  Mischief. 

King  of  the  Castle. 

This  Man’s  Wife. 

The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 

In  Jeopardy. 

Feuenheerd  (H.). — The  Gentleman’s  Cellar;  or,  The  Butler  and 

Cellarman’s  Guide.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  u. [Shortly. 


Fin = Bee. — The  Cupboard  Papers : Observations  on  the  Art  of  Living 

and  Dining.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2 s.  6d. _ 

Fi reworks Ma ki n g,  The  Complete  Art  of  ; or,  The  Pyrotechnist’s 

Treasury.  By  THOMAS  KENTISH.  With  267  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d, 

First  Book,  My.  By  Walter  Besant,  James  Payn,  W.  Clark  Rus- 
sell, Grant  Allen,  Hall  Caine,  George  r.  Sims,  Rudyard  Kipling,  A.  Conan  Doyle, 
M.  E.  Braddon,  F.  w.  Robinson,  H.  Rider  Haggard,  r.  m.  Ballantyne,  I.  Zangwill, 
morl&Y  Roberts,  d.  Christie  Murray,  Mary  Corelli,  J.  K.  Jerome,  John  Strange 
Winter,  Bret  Harte,  • Q.,*  Robert  Buchanan,  andR.  L.  Stevenson.  With  a Prefatory  story 
by  JEROME  K.  Jerome,  and  185  Illustrations.  A New  Edition.  Small  demy  8vo,  art  linen,  3^.  6d . 

Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by. 

Little  Essays : Passages  from  the  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2 s.  6 d. 

Fatal  Zero.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,,  3^.  6 d.  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

Bella  Donna.  I The  Lady  of  Brantome.  I The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 

Polly.  I Never  Forgotten.  | Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 

Sir  Henry  Irving:  Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  is. ; cloth,  is.  6 d, 

Flammarion  (Camille),  Works  by. 

Popular  Astronomy:  A General  Description  of  the  Heavens.  Translated  by  J.  ELLARD  Gore 
F.R.A.S.  With  Three  Plates  and  288  Illustrations.  Medium-8vo,  cloth,  iol  6d. 

Urania:  A Romance.  With  87  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Fletcher’s  (Giles,  B.D.)  Complete  Poems:  Christ’s  Victorie  in 

Heaven,  Christ’s  Victorie  on  Earth,  Christ’s  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor  Poems.  With  Notes  by 
Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART,  D.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3L  6d. 

Fonblanque  (Albany). —Filthy  Lucre.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  as 


CHATTO  & WINDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  London,  W.C.  g 


Forbes  (Archibald).— The  Life  of  Napoleon  III.  With  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece  and  Thirty-six  full-page  Illustrations.  Cheaper  Issue.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Fowler  (J.  Kersley). — Records  of  Old  Times  Historical,  Social, 

Political,  Sporting,  and  Agricultural.  With  Eight  full-page  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ior.  6d, 

Francillon  (R.  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

One  by  One.  | A Real  Queen.  | A Dog  and  his  Shadow. 

Ropes  of  Sand.  Illustrated  

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

Queen  Cophetua.  | Olympia.  | Romances  of  the  Law.  | King  or  Knave  ? 
Jack  Doyle’s  Daughter.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3-y.  6d. 

Frederic  (Harold),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35,  6 d.  each; 

illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each, 

Seth’s  Brother’s  Wife. | The  Lawton  Girl. 

French  Literature,  A History  of.  By  Henry  Van  Laun,  Three 

Vols.,  demy  8v0,  cloth  boards,  7 s.  6d.  each. 

Fry’s  (Herbert)  Royal  Guide  to  the  London  Charities.  Edited 

by  JOHN  LANE.  Published  Annually.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d.  

Gardening  Books.  Post  8vo,  is.  each ; cloth  limp.  is.  6d.  each. 

A Year’s  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse.  By  Ghorge  Glenny. 

Household  Horticulture.  By  TOM  and  JANE  Jerrold.  Illustrated. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.  By  Tom  Jerrold. 

Gardner  (Mrs.  Alan).— Rifle  and  Spear  with  the  Rajpoots  : Being 

the  Narrative  of  a Winter’s  Travel  and  Sport  in  Northern  India.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  the 
Author  and  F.  H.  TOWNSEND.  Demy  4to,  half-bound,  2ii~. 

Garrett  (Edward). — The  Cape!  Girls:  A Novel.  Post8vo,  illustrated 

boards,  2 s. 

Gaulot  (Paul). — The  Red  Shirts:  A Tale  of  “The  Terror.”  Trans- 
lated by  JOHN  DE  Villiers.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Stanley  wood.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6d. 

Gentleman’s  Magazine,  The.  is.  Monthly.  Contains  Stories, 

Articles  upon  Literature,  Science,  Biography,  and  Art,  and  * Table  Talk*  by  SYLVANUS  URBAN. 

***  Bound  Volumes  for  recent  years  kept  in  stock , 8s.  6d.  each.  Cases  for  binding , 2 s.  each. 

Gentleman’s  Annual,  The.  Published  Annually  in  November,  is. 
German  Popular  Stories.  Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm  and 

Translated  by  EDGAR  TAYLOR.  With  Introduction  by  JOHN  RUSKIN,  and  22  Steel  Plates  after 
GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.  Square  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d. • gilt  edges,  7 s.  6 d, 

Gibbon  (Chas.),  Novels  by.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6 d.  ea.;  post8vo,  bds.,  25.  ea. 

Robin  Gray.  With  Frontispiece.  I Loving  a Dream.  | The  Braes  of  Yarrow# 

The  Golden  Shaft.  With  Frontispiece.  | Of  High  Degree. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 


The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 

In  Love  and  War. 

The  Dead  Heart. 

A Heart’s  Problem. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

By  Mead  and  Stream* 

What  Will  the  World  Say? 

Fancy  Free. 

For  the  King.  | A Hard  Knot. 

In  Honour  Bound. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow. 

Heart’s  Delight. 

In  Pastures  Green. 

Blood-Money. 

Gibney  (Somerville).— Sentenced  1 Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 


Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays  hy.  In  Three  Series,  2 s.  6 d.  each. 

The  First  SERIES  contains : The  Wicked  World— Pygmalion  and  Galatea— Charity— -The  Princess— 
The  Palace  of  Truth — Trial  by  Jury. 

The  SECOND  Series  : Broken  Hearts— Engaged— Sweethearts— Gretchen— Dan’l  Druce— Tom  Cobb 
— H.M.S.  * Pinafore’ — The  Sorcerer — The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

The  Third  Series:  Comedy  and  Tragedy— Foggerty’s  Fairy— Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem— 
Patience— Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Ruddigore—The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard— The  Gondoliers— 
The  Mountebanks— Utopia.  

Bight  Original  Comic  Operas  written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  In  Two  Series.  De;  ny  8vo,  cloth, 
2S.  6 d.  each.  The  FIRST  containing:  The  Sorcerer — H.M.S.  ‘Pinafore’ — The  Pirates  of  Penzance— 
Iolanthe— Patience— Princess  Tda — The  Mikado— Trial  by  Jury. 

The  SECOND  SERIES  containing:  TheGondoliers — The  Grand  Duke — The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard— 
His  Excellency — Utopia,  Limited — Ruddigore — The  Mountebanks — Haste  to  the  Wedding. 

The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Birthday  Book:  Quotations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,  selected 
from  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  set  to  Music  by  Sir  A.  SULLIVAN.  Compiled  by  ALEX.  WATSON. 
Royal  i6mp,  J apanese  leather,  %s.  6d, 
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Gilbert  (William),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  2 s.  each. 

Dr.  Austin’s  Guests.  I James  Duke,  Costermonger, 

The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. | 

Glanville  (Ernest),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3-r.  6d.  each ; post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 

The. Lost  Heiress : A Tale  of  Love,  Battle*  and  Adventure.  With  Two  Illustrations  by  H.  NiSBET. 
Thfe  Fossicker : A Romanceof  Mashonaland.  With  Two  Illustrations  by  Hume  Nisbet. 

A Fair  Colonist,  With  a Frontispiece  by  Stanley  Wood. 

The  Golden  Hook,  With  a Frontispiece  by  Stanley  Wood.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6c?. 
Kloof  Yarns.  Crown  Svo,  picturecover,  is. ; cloth,  is.  6d. 

Tales  from  the  Yeld.  With  Twelve  Illustrations  by  M.  NISBET.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6d. 

Glenny  (George). —A  Year’s  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse: 

Practical  Adviceas.  to  theManagement  of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden.  Post8vo,  is. ; cloth,  is.  6 d. 

Godwin  (William).— Lives  of  the  Necromancers.  Post  8vo,  cl.,  2 s. 
Golden  Treasury  of  Thought,  The : An  Encyclopaedia  of  Quota- 

TIONS.  Edited  by  THEODORE  TAYLOR.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7 s.  6 d. 

Gontaut,  Memoirs  of  the  Duchesse  de  (Gouvernante  to  the  Chil- 

dren  of  France),  1773-1836.  With  Two  Photogravures.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  an. 

Goodman  (E.  J.). — The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne.  Cr,  8vo,  35.  6 d. 
Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life  of  the,  described  from  Antique 

Monuments.  By  ERNST  GUHL  and  W.  KONER.  Edited  by  Dr.  F.  HUEFFER.  With  545  Illustra- 
tions.  Large  crown  8vo*  cloth  extra,  7 s.  6d. 

Greville  (Henry),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

Nikanor.  Translated  by  Eliza  E.  Chase. 

A Noble  Woman.  Translated  by  Albert  D.  Vandam. 

Grey  (Sir  George). — The  Romance  of  a Proconsul : Being  the 

Personal  Life  and  Memoirs  of  Sir  GEORGE  GREY,  K.C.B.  By  JAMES  MILNE.  With  Portrait.  Crown 
8vo,  buckram,  6s. 

Griffith  (Cecil).— Corinthia  Marazion  : A Novel.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  3$.  6d.  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 

Grundy  (Sydney). — The  Days  of  his  Vanity:  A Passage  in  the 

Life  of  a Young  Man.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 

Habberton  (John,  Author  of  ‘ Helen’s  Babies  ’),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each : cloth  limp,  2 s.  6d.  each. 

Brueton’s  Bayou. | Country  Luck. 

Hair,  The:  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.  Trans- 

latedfroro  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  PiNCUS.  Crown  Svo,  is. ; cloth,  is.  6d. 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon),  Poems  by.  Gr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s.  each. 

New  Symbols.  I Legends  of  the  Morrow.  | The  Serpent  Play. 

Malden  Ecstasy.  Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  8y. 

Halifax  (G.).— Dr.  Rumsey’s  Patient.  By  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade  and 

CLIFFORD  HALIFAX,  M.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d.  

Hal 1 (Mrs,  S.  C.). — Sketches  of  Irish  Character.  With  numerous 

Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  MACLISE,  Gilbert,  Harvey,  and  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK. 
Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7 s.  6d. 

Hall  (Owen),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 

The  Track  of  a Storm.  | Jetsam. 

Eureka.  Crown  8y.o,  cloth  gilttop,  6s. {Shortly. 

Halliday  (Andrew) . —Every = day  Papers.  Post  8vo,  boards,  2s. 

— , — , ■ — ■ - ■ - - u 

Hamilton  (Cosmo).— Stories  by.  Crown  8v©,  cloth  gilt,  35.  6d.  each. 

The  Glamour  of  the  Impossible. I Through  a Keyhole. . 

Handwriting,  The  Philosophy  of.  With  over  100  Facsimiles  and 

Explanatory  Text.  By  Dqn  Felix  pe  Salamanca.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6d.  

Hanky =Panlcy : Easy  and  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of 

H^nd,  &c.  Edited  by  W.  H.  CRBMER,  With  200  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d , 

Hardy  (Thomas).— Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,  Post  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  $s.  Cd. ; illustrated  boards,  zs. ; cloth  limp,  zs.  6d. 
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tlarte’s  (Bret)  Collected  Works.  Revised  by  the  Author.  LIBRARY 

EDITION,  in  Nine  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Complete  poetical  and  Dramatic  works.  With  Steel-plate  Portrait. 

„ II.  The  Luck  ©f  Roaring  Camp— Bohemian  Papers— American  Legend, 

„ III.  Tales  of  the  argonauts— Eastern  Sketches. 

„ IV.  Gabriel  Conroy.  | Vol.  V.  Stories— Condensed  Novels,  &c. 

„ VI.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  slope. 

„ VII.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope— II.  With  Portrait  by  John  Pettie,  R.A. 

„ VIII.  Tales  of  the  Pine  and  the  Cypress. 

„ IX.  buckeye  and  Chapparel. 


Bret  Harte’s  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Portrait  of  the  Author  and  4^  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6 d. 

Bret  Harte’s  Poetical  Works.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  4^.  6 d. 
Borne  Later  Verses.  Crown  8vo,  linen  gilt,  s?. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d.  each  ; post8vo,  picture  boards,  2 s.  each. 

Gabriel  Conroy. 

A Waif  of  the  Plains.  With  60  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.  f 

A Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate.  With  59  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3.?.  6d.  each. 

A Sappho  of  Green  Springs,  &c.  With  Two  Illustrations  by  HUME  Nisbet. 

Colonel  Starbottle’s  Client,  and  Some  Other  People.  With  a Frontispiece. 

Susy : A Novel.  With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  J.  A.  CHRISTIE. 

Bally  Dows,  &c.  With  47  Illustrations  by  W.  D.  ALMOND  and  others. 

A Protegee  of  Jack  Hamlin’s,  &c.  With  26  Illustrations  by  W.  SMALL  and  others. 

The  Bell-Ringer  of  Angel’s,  &c.  With  39  Illustrations  by  DUDLEY  Hardy  and  others. 
Clarence  : A Story  of  the  American  War.  With  Eight  Illustrations  by  A.  JU.LE  GOODMAN. 
Barker’s  Luck,  &c.  With  39  Illustrations  by  A.  Fqrestier,  PAUL  Hardy,  &c. 

’ Devil’s  Ford,  &c.  With  a Frontispiece  by  W.  H.  Overend. 

The  Crusade  of  the  “Excelsior.”  with  a Frontispiece  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge. 
Three  Partners  ; or.  The  Big  Strike  on  Heavy  Tree  Hill.  With  8 Illustrations  by  J.  GULICH. 
Tales  of  Trail  and  Town.  With  Frontispiece  by  G.  P.  Jacomb-Hood. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog,  &c.  | The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  &c. 

Californian  Stories. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each  ; cloth,  2 s.  6 d.  each. 

Flip.  | Maruja. | A Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

Haweis  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Books  by. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  91  Illustrations.  Square  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  6s 
The  Art  of  Decoration.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  Illustrations.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  6s. 
The  Art  of  Dress.  With  32  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  xs. ; cloth,  is.  6 d. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  With  the  Story  of  his  Times  and  his  Work.  A New  Edition,  revised. 
With  a Frontispiece.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  2 s.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Children.  With  38  Illustrations  (8  Coloured).  Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.,  M.A.). — American  Humorists:  Washington 

Irving,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Artemus  Ward,  Mark 
TWAIN,  and  BRET  HARTE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


Hawthorne  (Julian),  Novels  by* 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d.  each ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 


Garth.  | Ellice  Quentin. 

Sebastian  Strome. 

Fortune’s  Fool,  j Dust.  Four  Illusts. 


Beatrix  Randolph.  With  Four  Illusts. 
David  Poindexter’s  Disappearance. 
The  Spectra  of  the  Camera. 


Miss  Cadogna. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

| Lpve— or  a Name. 


Heckethorn  (C.  W.). — London  Souvenirs. 

ANTIQUARY.)  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  


(Notes  of  a 


Londi  n 

{Shortly. 


Helps  (Sir  Arthuij,  Books  by  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2 s.  6 d.  each„ 

Animals  and  their  Masters.  | Social  Pressure. 

Ivan  de  Biron  : A Novel.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d, ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 

Henderson  (Isaac).  — Agatha  Page:  A Novel.  Cr.  Svo, cl.,  35.  6 d 


Henty  (<3.  A.),  Novels  by. 

Rujub,  the  Juggler.  With  Eight  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD.  PRESENTATION 
EDITION,  small  demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  g.r. ; cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d, ; post8vo,  illust.  boards,  2 s. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3J.  6d.  each. 

The  Queen’s  Cup.  j Dorothy’s  Double. 

Colonel  Thorndyke’s  Secret.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. ; Presentation  Edition,  with 
a Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  L,  WOOD,  small  demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5-r. 

Herman  (Henry). — A Leading  Lady.  Post  8vo,  bds.,  2 5. ; cl.,  2 s.  6 d. 
Herrick’s  (Robert)  Hesperides,  Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete 

Collected  Poems.  With  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Rev,  A.  B,  GROSART,  D.D., 
Steel  Portrait,  &c,  Three  Vols.,  crown  8yo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  each, 
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Hertzka  (Dr.  Theodor).— Freeland : ASocial  Anticipation.  Tran$* 

lated  by  ARTHUR  RANSOM.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Hesse=Wartegg  (Chevalier  Ernst  von). — Tunis:  The  Land 

the  People.  With  22  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3L  6 d. 

Hill  (Headon). — Zambra  the  Detective.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.od.; 

post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2?.  : cloth,  2 s.  6 d. ' 

Hill  (John),  Works  by. 

Treason-Felony.  Post  8vo,  boards,  2s.  j The  Common  Ancestor.  Cr,  8vo,  clott  3^.6^ 

Hoey  (Mrs.  Cashel). — The  Lover’s  Creed.  Post  8vo,  boards / 2 5. 
Holiday,  Where  to  go  for  a.  By  E.  P.  Sholl,  Sir  H.  Maxwell, 

Bart.,  M.P.,  JOHN  WATSON,  JANE  BARLOW,  MARY  LOVETT  CAMERON,  JUSTIN  H.  MCCARTHY, 
Paul  Lange,  j.  w.  Graham,  j.  h.  Salter,  Phcebe  Allen,  s.  J.  Beckett,  L.  Rivers  Vine, 
and  C.  F,  GORDON  CUMMING.  Crown  8v0,  is. ; cloth,  ij.  6 d. 

Hollingshead  (John). — Niagara  Spray.  Crown  8vo,  is. 

Holmes  (Gordon,  M.D.)— The  Science  of  Voice  Production  and 

Yoice  Preservation.  Crown  8vo,  is. ; cloth,  is.  6d. 


Holmes  (Oliver  Wendell),  Works  by. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon  Thomson.  Posf:  8vo,  cloth 

limp,  2 s.  6^.— Another  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth,  2 s. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  and  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table. 

In  One  Vol.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2 s. 


Hood’s  (Thomas)  Choice  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With 

the  Author,  Portrait,  ana  200  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 „r.  6 d. 

Hood’s  Whims  and  Oddities.  With  85  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2 s. 


Life  of 


Hook’s  (Theodore)  Choice  Humorous 

crous  Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes.  With  Li 


Works  ; including  his  Ludi- 


Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7 s.  6d. 


Life  of  the  Author,  Portraits,  Fac 


imiles  and 


Hooper  (Mrs.  Geo.). — The  House  of  Raby,  Post  8vo,  boar^ 

Is,  25, 

Hopkins  (Tighe),  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

Nell  Haffenden.  With  8 Illustrations  by  C.  Gregory.  | For  Freedom. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

’Twixt  Love  and  Duty.  With  a Frontispiece,  j The  Incomplete  Adventu? 

The  Nugents  of  Carriconna. 

er. 

Horne  (R.  Hengist).  — Orion:  An  Epic  Poem.  With  Phoi 

Portrait  by  SUMMERS.  Tenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s. 

ograph 

Hugo  (Victor).— The  Outlaw  of  Iceland  (Han  d’Islande)« 

lated  by  Sir  GILBERT  CAMPBELL.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

Trans- 

Hungerford  (Mrs.,  Autl 

Post  8vo,  illustr 

A Malden  All  Forlorn. 
Marvel. 

In  Durance  Vile. 

ior  of  ‘ Molly  Bawn  ’),  Novels  by. 

ated  boards,  2s.  each  ; cloth  limp,  2 s.  6 d.  each. 

A Modern  Circe.  An  Unsatisfactory 

A Mental  Struggle.  Lady  Patty. 

r Lover. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6 d.  each ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each  ; cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 


April’s  Lady. 

Peter’s  Wife. 

Lady  Verner’s  Flight. 
The  Red-House  Mystery, 

An  Anxious  Moment. 
The  Coming  of  Chloe. 


The  Three  Graces. 

The  Professor’s  Experiment. 
Nora  Creina. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3 s.  6d.  each. 

A Point  of  Conscience. 
Lovice. 


Hunt’s  (Leigh)  Essays : A Tale  for  a Chimney  Corner,  &c.  Edited 

by  Edmund  Ollier.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2 s. < 

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3 s.  6d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

The  Leaden  Casket.  | Self-Condemned.  | That  Other  Person. 

Thornicroft’s  Model.  Post  8vo,  boards,  2 s.  | Mrs.  Juliet.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3 s.  6d L 

Hutchison  (W.  M.). — Hints  on  Colt=breaking.  With  25  Illustra- 

tions.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6 d. 

Hydrophobia  : An  Account  of  M.  Pasteur’s  System  ; The  Technique  of 

his  Method^  and  Statistics.  By  RENAUD  SUZOR,  M.B.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Hyne  (C.  J.  Cutcliffe). — Honour  of  Thieves.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
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Impressions  (The)  of  Aureole.  Cheaper  Edition,  with  a New  Pre- 

face. Post  8vo,  blush-rose  paper  and  cloth,  2 s.  6d. 


Indoor  Paupers.  By  One  of  Them.  Crown  8vo,  is. ; cloth,  is.  6 d. 


Innkeeper’s  Handbook  (The)  and  Licensed  Victualler’s  Manual. 

By  J.  rREVOR-DAVIES.  A New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2J. 


Irish  Wit  and  Humour,  Songs  of.  Collected  and  Edited  by  A. 

PERCEVAL  Graves.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2J.  6d. 


Irving  (Sir  Henry)  : A Record  of  over  Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum. 

By  PER3Y  FITZGERALD.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  is. ; cloth,  is.  6d. 


James  (C.  T.  C.).  — A Romance  of  the  Queen’s  Hounds.  Post 

8vo,  clotli  limp,  is.  6d. 


Jameson  (William). —My  Dead  Self.  Post  8vo,  bds.,  2s. ; cl.,  2s.  6d. 


Japp  (Alex.  H.,  LL.D.). — Dramatic  Pictures,  &c.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 


Jay  (Harriett),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Dark  Colleen.  | The  Queen  of  Connaught. 


Jefferies  (Richard),  Books  by.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Nature  near  London.  | The  Life  of  the  Fields.  | The  Open  Air. 

***  Also  thi  HAND-MADE  PAPER  EDITION,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies.  By  Sir  Walter  Besant.  With  a Photograph  Portrait. 
Crowi  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jennings  (Henry  J.),  Works  by. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6 d. 

Lord  Tannyson  : A Biographical  Sketch.  With  Portrait.  Post  8vo,  is. ; cloth,  is.  6d. 


Jerome  (Jerome  K.),  Books  by. 

Stageland.  With  64  Illustrations  by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.  Fcap.  4to,  picture  cover,  is. 
John  Ingerfleld,  &c.  With  9 Illusts.  by  A.  S.  Boyd  and  John  Guligh.  Fcap.  8vo,  pic.  cov.  is.  6d . 
The  Prude’s  Progress : A Comedy  by  J.  K.  Jerome  and  Eden  Phillpotts.  Cr.  8vo,  is.  6d. 


Jerrold  (Douglas).— The  Barber’s  Chair;  and  The  Hedgehog 

Letters.  Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2 s. 


Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  is.  ea. ; cloth  limp,  is.  6d.  each. 

The  Carden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 

Household  Horticulture  : A Gossip  about  Flowers.  Illustrated. 

Jesse  (Edward).— Scenes  and  Occupations  of  a Country  Life. 

Post  8to,  cloth  limp,  2 s. 


Jones  (William,  F.S.A.),  Works  by.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

Finger-Ring  Lore  : Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.  With  Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 
Credulities,  Past  and  Present.  Including  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners,  Talismans,  Word  and 
Letter  Divination,  Exorcising  and  Blessing  of  Animals,  Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  &c.  With  Frontispiece^ 
Crowns  and  Coronations : A History  of  Regalia.  With  91  Illustrations. 


Jonson’s  (Ben)  Works.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 

a Biographical  Memoir  by  WILLIAM  GIFFORD.  Edited  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.  Three  Vols. 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each. 


Josephus,  The  Complete  Works  of.  Translated  by  Whiston.  Con- 

taining  ‘ The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews’  and  ’The  Wars  of  the  Jews.’  With  52  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  half-bound,  12J.  6d.  

Kempt  (Robert). —Pencil  and  Palette:  Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists. 

Post  8vo,  doth  limp,  2 s.  6d.  

Kershaw  (Mark).  — Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions : Humorous 

Sketches.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. ; cloth,  2 s.  6d. 

King  (R.  Ashe),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

* The  Wearing  of  the  Green.'  | Passion’s  Slaye.  | Bell  Barry, 


A Drawn  Game.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  m. 
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Knight  (William,  M.R.C.S.,  and  Edward,  L.R.C.P.).  — TJte 

Patient’s  Vade  Mecum : How  to  Get  Most  Benefit  from  Medical  Advice.  Cr.  8vo,  u. cl,,  i/.6d. 

Knights  (The)  of  the  Lion  : A Romance  "of  the  Thirteenth  Centdry. 

.Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  MARQUESS  OF  LORNB,  K.T.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6 

Korolenko. — The  Blind  Musician.  Translated  by  S.  Stepnimc  and 

William  West  all.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is. 

Lamb’s  (Charles)  Complete  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,  including 

‘Poetry  for  Children *and  ‘Prince  Dorns.’  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  ff.  SHEP- 
HERD. With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  the  ‘ Essay  on  Roast  Pig-.*  Crown  8vo,  clod,  3 s.  6 d. 
The  Essays  of  Elia.  Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2 s.  1 

Little  Essays:  Sketches  and  Characters  by  CHARLES  LAMB,  selected  from  his  Letters  by  Percy 
Fitzgerald.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2 s.  6a.  I 

The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Braider  Mat- 
THEWS,  and  Steel-plate  Portrait.  Fcap.  8vo,  half-bound,  2^.  6 d. 


Lambert  (George).— The  President  of  Boravia.  Crown  8vo, 
Landor  (Walter  Savage).— Citation  and  Examination  of  1 

Shakspeare,  &c.  before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  touching  Deer-stealing,  19th  September,  1582 
is  added,  A Conference  of  Master  Edmund  Spenser  with  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
State  of  Ireland,  1595.  Fcap.  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  2 s.  6d. 

cjl.,3  s.6d. 

Wiliam 

To  which 
ouching  the 

Lane  (Edward  William).— The  Thousand  and  One  Nigh 

monly  called  in  England  The  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments.  Translated  hoi 
with  Notes.  Illustrated  with  many  hundred  Engravings  from  Designs  by  HARVEY.  Edited 
Stanley  Poole.  With  Preface  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl< 

fcs,  com- 

the  Arabic, 
jy  EDWARD 
.h,  7s.  6 d.  ea. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.  Post  8vo,  laid  paper,  half-bound,  2 s. 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2 s.  6 d.  each. 

Forensic  Anecdotes.  | Theatrical  Anecdotes. 

Lehmann  (R.  C.),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  is.  each;  cloth,  is. 

Harry  Fludyer  at  Cambridge. 

Conversational  Hints  for  Young  Shooters : A Guide  to  Polite  Talk. 

5 d.  each. 

Leigh  (Henry  S.). — Carols  of  Cockayne.  Printed  on  ha 

paper,  bound  in  buckram,  5^. 

ad-made 

Leland  (C.  Godfrey).  — A Manual  of  Mending  and  Rej 

With  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5^. 

airing. 

Lepelletier  (Edmond).  — Madame  Sans=Qene.  Tran  slat 

the  French  by  JOHN  DE  VlLLlERS.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6 d.  ; picture  boards,  2 s. 

sd  from 

Leys  (John).— The  Lindsays:  A Romance,  Post  8 vo,  i Oust 

ids.,  2S. 

Li  I burn  (Adam) . — A Tragedy  in  Marbie.  Crown  8vo,  clotty  35. 6d. 


Lindsay  (Harry,  Author  of  ‘Methodist  Idylls’),  Novels  |>y. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6d . each. 

Rhoda  Roberts. 

The  Jacobite : A Romance  of  the  Conspiracy  of  ‘ The  Forty.’ 

Linton  (E.  Lynn),  Works  by. 

Ah  Octave  of  Friends.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3-r.  6d. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 


Patricia  Kembali.  | lone. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost.  With  12  Illusts. 
The  One  Too  Many. 


Under  which  Lord  ? With  12  Illustrations. 
‘ My  Love ! ’ | Sowing  the 

Paston  Carew,  Millionaire  and  Mise 
Dulcie  Everton.  I With  a Silken 


nd. 
bread. 


The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2J.  6 d.  each. 

Witch  Stories.  I Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women. 

Freeshooting : Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton, 

Lucy  (Henry  W.). — Gideon  Fleyce:  A Novel.  Crown  8vo,  \cloth 

extra,  3-r.  6d.  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 

Macalpine  (Avery),  Novels  by. 

Teresa  Itasca.  Crown  Svg.  cloth  extra,  is.  , , 

Broken  Wings.  With  Six  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  HENNESSY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s, 

MacCoSl  (Hugh),  Novels  by. 

Mr.  Stranger’s  Sealed  Packet.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 

Ednor  Whitlock.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  


Macdonell  (Agnes).— Quaker  Cousins.  Post  8vo,  boards,  2s. 


MacGregor  (Robert).— Pastimes  and  Players:  Notes  on  Popular 

Games.  Post  8vo,  doth  limp,  2 s.  6d , , 

Mackay  (Charles,  LL.D.).  — Interludes  and  Undertones;  or, 

Music  at  Twilight.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
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McCarthy  (Justin,  M.P.),  Works  by. 

A History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  General  Election  of 
1880.  Library  EDITION.  Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  each.— Also  a POPULAR 
EDITION,  in  Four  Vols.,.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each.— And  the  J UBILEE  EDITION,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Eventsto  the  end  of  1886,  in  Two  Vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6 d.  each. 

A IlsfroW  of  Our  Own  Times,  from  1880  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
zs  Uniform  with  the  LIBRARY  EDITION  of  the  first  Four  Volumes. 

A Siort  History  of  Our  Own  Times.  One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  &r.— Also  a Cheap 
PlPULAR  EDITION,  post  Sva,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

A H^jory  of  the  Pour  Georges.  Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  12s.  each.  [Vols.  I.  & II.  ready. 

KemniseenceSo  With  a Portrait.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  24s. 

Crow.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3L  6d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each  ; cloth  limp,  2j.  6rf..each. 


The  Yaterdale  Neighbours. 

My  Biemy’s  Daughter. 

A Far  Saxon. 

)uinle7  Rochford. 

Dear  ;*ady  Disdain. 

Miss  Misanthrope.  With  xa  Illustrations. 


Domna  Quixote.  With  12  Illustrations. 

The  Comet  of  a Season. 

Maid  of  Athens.  With  12  Illustrations. 
Camiola : A Girl  with  a Fortune. 

The  Dictator. 

Red  Diamonds.  ! The  Riddle  Ring. 


The  Tlree  Disgraces,  and  other  Stories.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s-.  6d. 

* The  fight  Honourable.’  ByjusTiN  McCarthy,  M.LT and  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed.  Crown 
8vo,:loth  extra,  6s. 

McCarthy  (Jostle  Huntly),  Works  by. 

The  Frmeh  Revolution.  (Constituent  Assembly,  1789-91).  Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  12 s.  each. 
An  Online  of  the  History  of  Ireland.  Crovra  8vq,  is.  ; cloth,  is.  6d. 

Ire  lam  Since  the  Union : Sketches  of  Irish  History,  1798-1886.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Hafiz  ii  London : Poems.  Small  8vo,  gold  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Our  Seisation  Novel.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  is. ; cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 

Doom; An  Atlantic  Episode.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  is. 

Dolly  ;A  Sketch.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  is. ; cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 

Lily  LtSS : A Romance.  Crovra  Svo,  picture  cover,  is. ; cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 

The  Thousand  and  One  Days,  with  Two  Photogravures.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  half-bd.,  12^. 
A Lontoa  Legend.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d. 

The  R>yal  Christopher.  Crown  8ro,  cloth,  3 j.  6d. 

Mac  Dotal  d (George,  LL.D.),  Books  by. 

Work:  of  Fancy  and  lmagination.  Ten  Vols.,  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  in  cloth  case,  21  s. ; or 
the/olumes  may  be  had  separately,  in  Grolier  cloth,  at  2 s.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I Within  and  Without.— the  Hidden  Life. 

„ II  The  Disciple.— The  gospel  women.— Book  of  sonnets.— Organ  Songs. 

„ III  Violin  Songs — Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights.— A book  of  dreams.— Roadside 
Poems.— Poems  for  Children. 

„ IV  Parables. —Ballads.— Scotch  songs. 

„ V.  £ VI.  PhantasteS  : A Faerie  Romance.  J Vol.  VII.  THE  PORTENT. 

„ VII.  The  Light  Princess.— The  giant's  Heart.— Shadows. 

„ 15.  Cross  Purposes.— the  Golden  key.— the  carasoyn.— Little  Daylight. 

„ t.  The  Cruel  Painter.— The  wow  o’  Riwen.-The  castle.— The  broken  swords, 
—the  Gray  Wolf.— Uncle  Cornelius. 

Poetcal  Works  of  George  MacDonald.  Collected  and  Arranged  by  the  Author.  Two  Vols. 
cewn  8vo,  buckram,  12s. 

A Threefold  Cord.  Edited  by  George  MacDonald. 

Phaitastes : A Faerie  Romance. 

Heather  and  Snow  s A Novel.  Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  '3s.  6 dr. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 
Lilith  : A Romance.  SECOND  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Madonna  (Stephen  J.)  and  J.  Augustus  O’Shea. — Brave  Men 

in  jtetioa  : Thrilling  Stories  of  the  British  Flag.  With  8 Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
Smaf  decay  8vo,  doth,  gilt  edges,  gv. 

Maclise  Portrait  Gallery  (The)  of  Illustrious  Literary  Charac^ 

ters ! 85  Portraits  by  Daniel  Macuse  ; with  Memoirs— Biographical,  Critical,  Bibliographical, 
and  Anecdotal— iflustrstive  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  half  of  the  Present  Century,  by  William 
Bates,  B.A.  Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  3 s.  6 d. 

Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by.  Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

In  the  Ardennes.  With  5©  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 

Pictures  and  Legends  from  Normandy  and  Brittany.  34  Ulusts.  by  T.  R.  Macquoid, 
Through  Normandy.  With  92  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID,  and  a Map. 

Through  Brittany.  With  35  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a MaD. 

About  Yorkshire,  with  67  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  hoards,  2 s.  each. 

The  Evil  Bye,  and  other  Stories. Lost  Rose,  and  other  Stories.  

Magician’s  Own  Book,  The : Performances  with  Eggs,  Hats,  &c. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  CREMER.  With  200  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Magic  Lantern,  Tine, 


_Post  8vo,  cloth,  5s, 

With  23  Illustrations  by  J.  BELL.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3 s.  6 d. 


Directions. 

Magna  Charta: 


and  its  Management  : Including  full  Practical 

By  T.  C,  Hepworth._  With  10  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  is. ; cloth,  is.  6 d. 

An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in  the  British 


Museum,  3 feet  by  2 feet,  with  Arms  and  Seats  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  5 x. 

Mai  lory  (Sir  Thomas) . — Mort  d’ Arthur : The  Stories  of  King 

Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  (A  Selection.)  Edited  by  B.  MONTGOMERIE  RAN- 
KING. Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2 s. 
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Mai  lock  (W.  H.),  Works  by.  ~~~ ~ 

The  New  Republic.  Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  2 s. ; cloth  limp,  2 s.  6d. 

The  New  Paul  & Virginia : Positivism  on  an  Island.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2j.  6d. 

A Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Grown  8vo,  cloth  6s. ; post  8vo,  illust.  board/  a*. 
Poems,  Small  4to,  parchment,  8,r. 

Is  Life  Worth  Living?  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6.r. 


Margueritte  (Paul  and  Victor). 

Frederic  Lees.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y,  6d. 


-The  Disaster.  Transla;! 


Marlowe’s  Works.  Including  his  Translations.  Edited,  wftl/  Notes 


Massinger’s  Plays.  From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford 

by  Col.  CUNNINGHAM.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6d. 

./Edited 

Masterman  (J.). — Half»a»Dozen  Daughters.  Post  8vo,  b ards,  2s. 

Mathams  (Walter,  F.R.G. 5.).  — - Comrades  All.  Fcp.  8 

limp,  is. ; cloth  gilt,  2 s. 

{o,  cloth 

Matthews  (Brander). — A Secret  of  the  Sea,  See.  Post  i 

trated  boards,  2 s. ; cloth  limp,  2 s.  6 d. 

/o,  illus- 

Meade  (L.  T.),  Novels  by. 

A Soldier  of  Fortune.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d.  each. 

The  Voice  of  the  Charmer.  With  8 Illustrations. 

In  an  Iron  Grip.  I On  the  Brink  of  a Chasm. 

Dr.  Rumsey’s  Patient.  By  L.  T.  Meade  and  Clifford  Halifax,  M.D. 

An  Adventuress.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

[ Shortly . 

Merrick  (Leonard),  Novels  by. 

The  Man  who  was  Good.  Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2 s. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d.  each 

This  Stage  of  Fools.  | Cynthia:  A Daughter  of  the  Ph 

istines. 

Mexican  Mustang  (On  a),  through  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grai 

A.  E.  Sweet  and  J.  ARMOY  Knox.  With  265  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7 s. 

de.  By 

f. 

Middlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2 

Touch  and  Go.  | Mr.  Dorillion. 

each. 

Miller  (Mrs.  F.  Fenwick).— Physiology  for  the  Young; 

House  of  Life.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2 s.  6 d. 

1 or,  The 

Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  15.  each  ; cloth,  is.  6o 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin.  With  Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps,  Baths,  Wines,  &c. 

The  Bath  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

The  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation  to  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

flj  each. 

\ 

Mitford  (Bertram),  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  id.  each. 

The  Gun-Runner:  A Romance  of  Zululand.  With  a Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  L.  WcpD. 

The  Luck  of  Gerard  Ridgeley.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

The  King’s  Assegai.  With  Six  full-page  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

Renshaw  Fanning’s  Quest.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.  


Molesworth  (Mrs.). — Hathercourt  Rectory.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 

boards,  2 s. 


Moncrteff  (W.  D.  Scott*). — The  Abdication : An  Historicalurama. 

With  Seven  Etchings  by  John  PETTIE,  W.  Q.  ORCHARDSON,  J.  MacWhirter,  COLInIHunter, 
R.  Macbeth  and  Tom  Graham.  Imperial  4to,  buckram,  21s. 

Montagu  (Irving).— Things  I Have  Seen  in  War.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  [Shortly. 

Moore  (Thomas),  Works  by. 

The  Epicurean ; and  Alciphron.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2s. 

Prose  and  Verse;  including  Suppressed  Passages  from  the  MEMOIRS  OF  LORD  BYRON.  Edited 
by  R.  H.  SHEPHERD.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d.  


Morrow  (W.  C.).— Bohemian  Paris  of  To=Day.  Written  by  W.  C. 

Morrow,  from  Notes  by  E.  CUCUEL.  With  125  Illustrations  by  EDOUARD  CUCUEL.  Square  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. {Shortly. 

Muddock  (J.  E.)  Stories  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3-r.  6 d.  each. 

The  Golden  Idol.  [ Shortly % 

Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood.  With  12  Illustrations  by  Stanley  Wood. 

Basile  the  Jester.  With  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  Wood. 

Young  Lochinvar.  — 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

From  the  Bosom  of  the  Deep* 


The  Dead  Man’s  Secret, 
fftofies  Wejrd  apd  Wonderful.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  \ cjoth,  24.  6d, 
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Murray  (D.  Christie),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each 


A Life’s  Atonement. 
Joseph’s  Coat.  12  Illusts. 
Coals  of  Fire.  3 Illusts. ' 
Val  Strange. 

Hearts. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 


Bob  Martin’s  Little  Girl. 
Time’s  Revenges. 

A Wasted  Crime. 

In  Direst  Peril. 

Mount  Despair. 

A Capful  o’  Nails. 


A Model  Father. 

Old  Blazer’s  Hero. 

Cynic  Fortune.  Frontisp. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

A Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

The  Making  of  a Novelist : An  Experiment  in  Autobiography.  With  a Collotype  Portrait.  Cr. 
8vo,  buckram,  3^.  6 d. 

My  Contemporaries  In  Fiction.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  3 s.  6 d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3-r.  6 d.  each. 

This  Little  World. 

Tales  in  Prose  and  Yerse.  With  Frontispiece  by  ARTHUR  HOPKINS, 

A Race  for  Millions. 

Murray  (D.  Christie)  and  Henry  Herman,  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6 d.  each;  post8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2 s.  each. 

One  Traveller  Returns.  | The  Bishops’  Bible. 

Paul  Jones’s  Alias,  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  A.  FORESTlER  and  G.  NiCOLET. 

Murray  (Henry),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each  ; cloth,  2 s.  6 d.  each. 

A Game  of  Bluff.  | A Song  of  Sixpence. 

Newbolt  (Henry). — Taken  from  the  Enemy.  Fcp.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6 d.\ 

leatherette,  is. 

Ni'sbet  (Hume),  Books  by. 

« Bail  Up.’  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d. : post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 

Dr.  Bernard  St.  Vincent.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 

Lessons  in  Art.  With  21  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2 s.  6 d. 

Norris  (W.  E.),  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6d . each  ; post  8vo, 

picture  boards,  2 s.  each. 

Saint  Ann’s. 

Billy  Bellew.  With  a Frontispiece  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 

Miss  Wentworth’s  Idea.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d. 

(V Hanlon  (Alice),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

The  Unforeseen. | Chance  7 or  Fate  7 

Ohnet  (Georges),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

Doctor  Rameau.  | A Last  Love. 

A Weird  Gift.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2 s. 

Love’s  Depths.  Translated  by  F.  ROTH  WELL.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d , 

Oliphant  (Mrs.),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

The  Primrose  Path.  | Whiteladies. 

The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 

The  Sorceress.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J-.  6d.  ; post  8vo,  picture  boards,  is. 


O* Reilly  (Mrs.). — Phoebe’s  Fortunes.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2 5. 

O’Shaughnessy  (Arthur),  Poems  by: 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7 s.  6 d.  each. 

Music  and  Moonlight.  I Songs  of  a Worker. 

Lays  of  France.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6 d. 

Ouida,  Novels  by.  Cr._8vo,  cl.,_3S.  6 d.  ea.;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds. , 2.9.  ea. 

" In  Maremma.  I Wanda. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Tricotrin. 

Strathmore.  I Chandos. 

Cecil  Castlemaine’s  Gage 
Under  Two  Flags. 

Puck.  | Idalia. 

Folla-Farlne.  

Popular  Editions. 
Under  Two  Flags. 


A Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel.  | Signa. 

Two  Wooden  Shoes. 

In  a Winter  City. 

Ariadne.  | Friendship. 

A Yillage  Commune. 

Moths,  i Pipistrello. 

Medium  8vo,  6 d.  each  ; cloth 
| Moths. 


Bimbi.  j Syrlin. 
Frescoes.  | Othmar. 
Princess  Napraxine. 
Guilderoy.  | Ruffino. 
Two  Offenders. 

Santa  Barbara. 

, is.  each. 


Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected  from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F.  Sydney  Morris.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  5 s. — CHEAP  EDITION,  illustrated  boards,  2.r. 

Page  (H.  A.). — Thoreau:  His  Life  and  Aims.  With  Portrait.  Post 

8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Pandurang  Hari ; or,  Memoirs  of  a Hindoo.  With  Preface  by  Sir 

BARTLE  FRERE.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 

A New  Translation,  with  Historical 

Post  8vo,  half-cloth,  2^. 


Pascal’s  Provincial  Letters. 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  M’Crie,  D.D. 


Paul  (Margaret  A.).— Gentle  and  Simple.  Crown  8vo,  clpth,  with 

Frontispiece  by  Helen  Paterson,  34-,  6 d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  15, 
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Payn  (James),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 

Lost, Sir  Massingberd. 

Walter’s  Word,  t A County  Family. 

Less  Black  than  We’re  Fainted. 

By  Proxy.  | For  Cash  Only. 

High  Spirits. 

Under  One  Roof. 

A Confidential  Agent.  With  12  Illusts. 

A Grape  from  a Thorn.  With  12  Illusts. 


post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  or.  each. 

Holiday  Tasks. 

The  Canon’s  Ward.  With  Portrait. 

The  Talk  of  the  Town.  With  12  Illusts. 
Glow-Worm  Tales. 

The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 

The  Word  and  the  Will. 

The  Burnt  Million. 

Sunny  Stories.  | A Trying  Patient. 


PostSvo  illustrated 

Humorous  Stories,  f From  Exile* 

The  Foster  Brothers. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Bentinck’s  Tutor. 

A Perfect  Treasure. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

A Woman’s  Vengeance. 

Carlyon’s  Year.  j Cecil’s  Tryst. 
Murphy’s  Master,  j At  Her  Mercy. 


boards,  2.?.  each. 

The  Clyffards  of  Clyflfe. 

Found  Dead,  j Gwendoline’s  Harvest. 
Mirk  Abbey,  j A Marine  Residence. 
Some  Private  Views. 

Not  Wooed,  But  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward, 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 

Halves.  i ’.What  He  Cost  Her* 

Fallen  Fortunes,  f Kit : A Memory. 

A Prince  of  the  Blood. 


A Modern  Dick  Whittington  ; or,  A Patron  of  Letters.  With  a Portrait  of  the  Author.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  s-f- 

In  Peril  ana  Privation.  With  17  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  6d. 

Notes  from  the  * News.’  Crown  8vo,  portrait  cover,  xs. ; cloth,  is.  6 d. 

By  Proxy.  POPULAR  Bpetion,  medium  8vo,  6d. ; cloth,  is. 

Payne  (Will).— Jerry  the  Dreamer.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 
Pennell  (H.  Cholmondeley),  Works  by.  Post  8vo/ cloth,  2s.  6i.  ea. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.  With  Illustrations. 

Pegauus  Re-Saddled.  With  Ten  full-page  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  Maurier. 

Thh  Muses  of  Mayfair  : Vers  de  Soci6te.  Selected  by  H.  C.  Pennell. 

Phelps  (E.  Stuart),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  is.  ea.  ; cloth,  1 s.6d.  ea. 

Beyond  the  Gates.  | An  Old  Maid’s  Paradise,  j Burglars  in  Paradise. 
Jack  the  Fisherman.  Illustrated  by  C.  W.  Reed.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  xs.  6 d. 


Phil  May’s  Sketch«Book.  Containing  54  Humorous  Cartoons.  Crown 

folio,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Phipson  (Dr.T.  L.),  Books  by.  Crown  8vo,  art  canvas,  gilt  top,  5s.  ea. 

Famous  Violinists  and  Fine  Violins. 

Yolce  and  Yiolins  Sketches,  Anecdotes,  and  Reminiscences. 

Planche  (J.  R.),  Works  by. 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms.  With  Six  Plates  and  209  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7 s.  6d. 
Songs  and  Poems,  1819-1879.  With  Introduction  bv  Mrs.  MACKARNESS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6^. 


Plutarch’s  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.  With  Notes  and  a Life  o 

Plutarch  by  JOHN  and  WM.  LANGHORNE,  and  Portraits.  Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  half-bound  ior.  6 d. 


Poe’s  (Edgar  Allan)  Choice  Works:  Poems,  Stories,  Essays. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Charles  Baudelaire.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,  &c.  By  Edgar  A.  Poe.  Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 

Pollock  (W.  H.)  . — The  Charm,  and  other  Drawing-room  Plays.  By 

Sir  WALTER  BeSANT  and  Walter  H,  POLLOCK.  With  50  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

Pollock  (Wilfred). — War  and  a Wheel : The  Graeco-Turkish  War  as 

Seen  from  a Bicycle.  With  a Map.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  xs.  

Pope’s  Poetical  Works.  Post  8vo , cloth  Imp,  2 s.  

Porter  (3 ohn) . — Kingsclere.  Edited  by  Byron  Webber.  With  ig 

fall-page  and  many  smaller  Illustrations.  Cheaper  Edition.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  7 s.  6d. 

Praed  (Mrs.  Campbell),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illust  bds.,  25.  each. 

The  Romance  of  a Station.  [The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6 d.  each  ; post  Svo,  boards,  2 s.  each. 

Outlaw  and  Lawmaker.  I Christina  Chard.  With  Frontispiece  by  W.  PAGET. 

Mrs.  Tregaskiss.  With  8 Illustrations  by  Robert  Sauber. 

NuLma.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3$.  6d. 

Madame  Izan  : A Tourist  Story.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  

Price  (E.  C.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d.  each ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

Yalentlna.  I The  Foreigners. | Mrs.  Lancaster’s  Rival. 

Gerald.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  _____ 

Princess  Olga,— Radna;  A Novel.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  65. 
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Proctor  (JRichard  A.),  Works  by. 

Flowers  of  the  Sky.  With  55  Illustrations.  Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6 d. 

Easy  Star  Lessons.  With  Star  Maps  for  every  Night  in  the  Year.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
Familiar  Science  Studies.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Saturn  and  its  System.  With  13  Steel  Plates.  Demy  Svo;  cloth  extra,  ioj.  6d. 
Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
The  Universe  of  Suns,  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 
Wages  and  Wants  of  Science  Workers.  Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 


Pryce  (Rickard). — Miss  Maxwell’s  Affections.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

with  Frontispiece  by  HAL  LUDLOW,  3J.  6 d.;  post8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 


Rambosson  (J.).— -Popular  Astronomy.  Translated  by  C.  B.  Pit- 

man. With  10  Coloured  Plates  and  63  Woodcut  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d. 


Randolph  (Col.  Q.). — Aunt  Abigail  Dykes.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7 s.  bd. 
Read  (General  Meredith). — Historic  Studies  in  Vaud,  Berne, 

and  Savoy.  With  31  full-page  Illustrations.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  28J. 


Reade’s  (Charles)  Novels. 

The  New  Collected  LIBRARY  EDITrON,  complete  in  Seventeen  Volumes,  set  in  new  long  primer 
type,  printed,  on  laid  paper,  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  price  3 s.  6d.  each. 


With  a 


1.  Peg  Woffington;  and  Christie  John- 

stone. 

2.  Hard  Gash. 

3.  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

Preface  by  Sir  WALTER  Bf.SANT. 

4.  * It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.’ 

5.  The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  Did 

Run  Smooth;  and  Singleheart  and 
jQOULbl&f&CG* 

6.  The  Autobiography  of  a Thief;  Jack 

of  all  Trades;  A Hero  and  a Mar- 
tyr ; and  The  Wandering  Heir. 


7.  Love  Me  Little,  Love  me  Long. 

8.  The  Double  Marriage. 

9.  Griffith  Gaunt. 

10.  Foul  Play. 

11.  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

12.  A Terrible  Temptation. 

13.  A Simpleton. 

14.  A Woman-Hater. 

15.  The  Jilt,  and  other  Stories;  and  Good 

Stories  of  Man  and  other  Animals. 

16.  A Perilous  Secret. 

17.  Readiana ; and  Bible  Characters. 


In  Twenty-one  Volumes,  post 

Peg  Woffington.  ( Christie  Johnstone. 
‘It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.’ 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  Did  Run 
Smooth. 

The  Autobiography  of  a Thief;  Jack  of 
all  Trades  ; and  James  Lambert. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  


8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ss.  each. 

Hard  Cash.  1 Griffith  Gaunt. 

Foul  Play.  ! Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
A Terrible  Temptation 
A Simpleton.  | The  Wandering  Heir. 
A Woman-Hater. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 

Good  Stories  of  Man  and  other  Animals. 
The  Jilt,  and  other  Stories. 

A Perilous  Secret.  | Readiana. 


POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  8vo,  6d.  each  ; cloth,  is.  each. 

‘It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.’  J The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

Peg  Woffington;  and  Christie  Johnstone.  | Hard  Cash. 

Christie  Johnstone.  With  Frontispiece.  Choicely  printed  in  Elzevir  style.  Fcap.  8vo.half-Roxb.2j.6rf. 
Peg  Woffington.  Choicely  printed  in  Elzevir  style.  Fcap.  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  2J.  6 d. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  In  Four  Vols.,  post  8vo,  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Walter  Be* 
SANT,  and  a Frontispiece  to  each  Vol.,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6j.  the  set. 

Bible  Characters.  Fcap.  8vo,  leatherette,  is.  

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Charles  Reade.  With  an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Alex.  Ire* 
LAND.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  with  Portrait,  6j.  ; Cheap  EDITION,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2j.  6 d. 


J.  H.),  Novels  by. 

Weird  Stories.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6rf. ; post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2J. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J.  each. 


The  Uninhabited  House. 

The  Prince  of  Wales’s  Garden  Party. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 


Fairy  Water. 

Her  Mother’s  Darling. 

The  Nun’s  Curse.  | Idle  Tales. 


Rimmer  (Alfred),  Works  by.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 

Our  Old  Country  Towns.  With  54  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harrow.  With  52  Illustrations  by  the  Author 

About  England  with  Dickens.  With  58  Illustrations  by  C,  A.  Vanderho>of  and  A.  Rimmer. 

Rives  (Amelie,  Author  of  ‘The  Quick  or  the  Dead?’), Works  by. 

Barbara  Dering.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6rf. ; post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2j. 

Me  riel:  A Love  Story.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6 rf. 

RoMnson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  With  37  Illustrations  by 

George  CRUIKSHANK.  Post  8vo,  half-cloth,  2S. 

Robinson  (F.  W.),  Novels  by. 

Women  are  Stvange.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j. 

The  Hands  of  Justice.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6rf. ; post  8vo  illustrated  boards,  2j. 

The  Woman  in  the  Dark.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6rf.  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  24 
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Robinson  (Phil),  Works  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  65.  each. 

The  Poets’  Birds.  | The  Poets’  Beasts. 

The  Poets  and  Nature:  Reptiles,  Fishes,  and  Insects. 


Rochefoucauld’s  Maxims  and 

and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainte-Beuve. 


Moral  Reflections. 

Post8vo,  cloth  limp,  2 s. 


With  Notes 


Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The:  A List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 

came  from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror,  1066.  Printed  in  Gold  and  Colours,  5^. 

Rosengarten  (A.). — A Handbook  of  Architectural  Styles.  Trans- 

lated by  W.  COLLETT-SANDARS.  With  630  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7 s.  6d. 

Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2 s.  6 d.  each. 

Puniana:  Riddles  and  Jokes.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

More  Puniana.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

Runciman  (James),  Stories  by.  Post  8vo,  bds.,  2 s.  ea.;  cl.,  2s.  6 d.  ea. 

Skippers  & Shellbacks.  | Grace  Balmaign’s  Sweetheart.  | Schools  & Scholars. 

Russell  (Dora),  Novels  by. 

A Country  Sweetheart.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 r.  6 d. ; post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2 r. 

The  Drift  Of  Fate.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 r.  6 d. 

Russell  (Herbert). — True  Blue;  or,  ‘The  Lass  that  Loved  a Sailor.’ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Russell  (W.  Clark),  Novels,  &c.,  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6 d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each  ; cloth  limp,  2 s.  6 d.  each. 


Round  the  Galley-Fire. 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 

On  the  Fo’k’sle  Head. 

A Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A Book  for  the  Hammock. 

The  Mystery  of  the  ‘Ocean  Star.’ 
The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe 


The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 

A Tale  of  Two  Tunnels.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3 s.  6d. 


An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

My  Shipmate  Louise. 

Alone  on  a Wide  Wide  Sea. 

The  Good  Ship  ‘ Mohock.’ 

The  Phantom  Death. 

Is  He  the  Man?  I The  Convict  Ship. 
Heart  of  Oak.  | The  Last  Entry. 


The  Ship  : Her  Story.  With  50  Illustrations  by  H.  C.  SeppinGS  Wright.  Small  4to,  cloth,  6s. 

Saint  Aubyn  (Alan),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3 s.  6d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

A Fellow  of  Trinity.  With  a Note  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  a Frontispiece. 

The  Junior  Dean.  I The  Master  of  St.  Benedict’s.  I To  His  Own  Master. 

Orchard  Damerel.  | In  the  Face  of  the  World.  | The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  if.  6d.  each. 

The  Old  Maid’s  Sweetheart. | Modest  Little  Sara. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3r.  6d.  each. 

Fortune’s  Gate.  | Gallantry  Bower:  A Story  of  a Fair  Impostor. 


Mary  Unwin.  With  8 Illustrations  by  PERCY  Tarrant.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Saint  John  (Bayle).—  A Levantine  Family.  A New  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3f.  6d.  

Saia  (George  A.). — Gaslight  and  Daylight.  Post  8vo,  boards,  2 s. 
Scotland  Yard,  Past  and  Present : Experiences  of  Thirty-seven  Years. 

By  Ex-Chief-Inspector  CAVANAGH.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2f. ; cloth,  2f.  6d. 

Secret  Out,  The:  One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards;  with  Entertain- 
ing Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or  ' White  ’ Magic.  By  W.  H.  CREMER.  With  300'Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  4f.  6d. 

Seguin  (L.  Q.),  Works  by. 

The  Country  of  the  Passion  Play  (Oberammergau)  and  the  Highlands  of  Bavaria.  With 
Map  and  37  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3f . 6d. 

Walks  in  Algiers.  With  Two  Maps  and  16  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6f. 

Senior  (Wm,).— By  Stream  and  Sea.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2 5.  6 d. 

Sergeant  (Adeline),  Novels  by. 

Under  False  Pretences.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Dr.  Endlcott’s  Experiment.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3f . 6 d.  

Shakespeare  for  Children:  Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

With  IllustratienSt  coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.  Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  3f.  6d. 

Shakespeare  the  Boy.  With  Sketches  of  the  Home  and  School  Life, 

the  Games  and  Sports,  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Folk-lore  of  the  Time.  By  WILLIAM  J.  ROLFS 
Litt.D.  With  42  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3f.  6d. ___ 

Sharp  (William).— Children  of  To-morrow.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
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Shelley’s  (Percy  Bysshe)  Complete  Works  in  Verse  and  Prose. 

Edited,  Prefaced,  and  Annotated  by  R.  HERNE  SHEPHERD.  Five  Vote.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  35-.  6 d.  each. 

Poetical  Works,  in  Three  Vols. : . 

Vol.  I.  Introduction  by  the  Editor:  Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson ; Shelley  s Corre- 
spondence with  Stockdale ; The  Wandering  Jew ; Queen  Mab,  with  the  Notes;  Alastor, 
and  other  Poems ; Rosalind  and  Helen  : Prometheus  Unbound ; Adonais,  &c. 

„ II.  Laon  and  Cythna : The  Cenci;  Julian  and  Maddalo ; Swellfoot  the  Tyrant;  The  Witch  of 
Atlas  ; Epipsychidion  ; Hellas. 

,,  III.  Posthumous  Poems ; The  Masque  of  Anarchy;  and  other  Pieces. 

Prose  Works,  in  Two  Vols. : 

Vol.  I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzi  and  St.  Irvyne  : the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets;  A Refu- 
tation of  Deism  ; Letters  to  Leigh  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fragments. 

II.  The  Essays  ; Letters  from  Abroad  ; Translations  and  Fragments,  edited  by  Mrs.  SHELLEY. 
With  a Biography  of  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 

Sherard  (R.  H.).—  Rogues:  A Novel.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6 d. 

Sheridan’s  (Richard  Brinsley)  Complete  Works,  with  Life  and 

Anecdotes.  Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  his  Works  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations,  Speeches, 
and  Jokes.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35-.  6 d. 

The  Rivals,  The  School  for  Scandal,  and  other  Plays.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2 s. 

Sheridan’s  Comedies : The  Rivals  and  The  School  for  Scandal.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a Biographical  Sketch,  by  BRANDER  MATTHEWS.  With 
Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  half-parchment,  12T.  6 d. 


Sidney’s  (Sir  Philip)  Complete  Poetical  Works,  including  all 

those  in  ‘ Arcadia.’  With  Portrait,  Memorial-Introduction,  Notes,  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART, 
D.D.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3T.  6 d.  each. 


Signboards : Their  History,  including  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and 

Remarkable  Characters.  By  JACOB  LARWOOD  and  JOHN  CAMDEN  HOTTEN.  With  Coloured  Frontis 
piece  and  94  Illustrations.  Crown  8vOj  cloth  extra,  3 s.  6d. 


Sims  (George  R.),  Works  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 t.  each ; cloth  limp,  2 s.  6d.  each. 

The  Ring  o’  Bells.  Dramas  of  Idfe.  With  60  Illustrations. 


Iglemoirs  of  a Landlady. 

My  Two  Wives. 

Scenes  from  the  Show. 

The  Ten  Commandments:  Stories. 


Mary  Jane’s  Memoirs. 

Mary  Jane  Married. 

Tinkletop’s  Crime. 

Zeph  : A Circus  Story,  &c. 

Tales  of  To-day.  

Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  it.  each ; cloth,  it.  6d . each. 

The  Dagonet  Reciter  and  Reader:  Being  Readings  and  Recitations  in  Prose  and  Verse 
selected  from  his  own  Works  by  GEORGE  R.  S-IMS. 

The  Case  of  George  Candlemas.  | Dagonet  Ditties.  (From  The  Referee .) 

Rogues  and  Vagabonds.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3r.  6d.;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2 t.  ; cloth  limp,  2 t.  6d. 
How  the  Poor  Live;  and  Horrible  London.  With  a Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard. 
Crown  8vo,  leatherette,  it. 

Dagonet  Abroad.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31-.  6d. ; post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2T. ; cloth  limp,  2 s.  6d. 
Dagonet  Dramas  of  the  Day.  Crown  8vo,  it. 

Once  upon  a Christmas  Time.  With  8 Illustrations  by  Charles  Green,  R.I.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth  gilt,  3T.  6d. 

Sister  Dora:  A Biography.  By  Margaret  Lonsdale. 

Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  picture  cover,  4 d. ; cloth,  6d. 


With  Four 


Sketchley  (Arthur). — A Match  in  the  Dark.  Post  8vo,  boards,  25. 
Slang  Dictionary  (The)  : Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6t.  6 d. 


Smart  (Hawley),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  3T.  6d.  each ; post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2T.  each, 

Beatrice  and  Benedick.  | Long  Odds. 

Without  Love  or  Licence.  | The  Master  of  Rathkelly. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3T.  6 d.  each. 

The  Outsider.  | A Racing  Rubber. 

The  Plunger.  Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2T. 


Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by. 

The  Prince  of  Argolis.  With  130  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3T.  6d. 

The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  6j. 

Snazelleparilla.  Decanted  by  G.  S.  Edwards.  With  Portrait  of 

G H.  Snazelle,  and  65  Illustrations  by  C,  LYALL.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3T.  6d.  

Society  in  London.  Crown  8vo,  is. ; cloth,  is.  6 d, 

Somerset  (Lord  Henry). — Songs  of  Adieu.  Small  4to,  Jap.  vel.,6s. 
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Spalding;  (T.  A.,  LL.B.). — Elizabethan  Demonology:  An  Essay 

on  the  Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  $s. 


Speight  (T.  W.),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j.  each. 


The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

By  Devious  Ways,  &c. 

Hoodwinked  ; & Sandy  croft  Mystery. 
The  Golden  Hoop. 

Back  to  Lite.. 


The  Doudwater  Tragedy. 
Burgo’s  Romance. 
Quittance  in  Full. 

A Husband  from  the  Sea. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  if.  6 d.  each. 

A Barren  Title.  j Wife  or  No  Wife? 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

A Secret  of  the  Sea.  ! The  Grey  Monk.  | The  Master  of  Trenance. 

A Minion  of  the  Moon  : A Romance  of  the  King’s  Highway. 

The  Secret  of  Wy vern  Towers. 

The  Doom  of  Siva.  

The  Web  Of  Fate.  (This  Story  forms  the  GENTLEMAN’S  ANNUAL  for  1399k  Demy  8v0,  ts. 


Spenser  for  Children.  By  M.  H.  Towry.  With  Coloured  Illustrations 

by  WALTER  J.  Morgan.  Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  3 s.  6d. 

Spettigue  (H.  H.). — The  Heritage  of  Eve.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  bs. 
Stafford  (John),  Novels  by. 

Doris  and  I.  CrownSvo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Carlton  Priors.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Starry  Heavens  (The)  : A Poetical  Btrthday  Book.  Royal  i6mo, 

cloth  extra,  qs.  6d. 

Stedman  (E.  C.),  Worlds  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  95.  each. 

Victorian  Poets.  I The  Poets  of  America. 


Stephens  (Riccardo,  M.B.). — The  Cruciform  Mark:  The  Strange 

Story  of  RICHARD  TREGENNA,  Bachelor  of  Medicine  (Univ.  Edinb.)  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3-y.  6 d. 

Sterndale  (R.  Armitage).— The  Afghan  Knife:  A Novel.  Post 

8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. ; illustrated  boards,  2 s. ________________ 

Stevenson  (R.  Louis),  Works  by. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6.y.  each  ; post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2j.  6d.  each. 

Travels  with  a Donkey.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 

An  Inland  Voyage.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books. 

The  Silverado  Squatters.  With  Frontispiece  by  J.  D.  Strong. 

The  Merry  Men.  | Underwoods : Poems. 

Memories  and  Portraits. 

Virginibus  Puerisque,  and  other  Papers.  | Ballads.  | Prince  Otto, 

Across  the  Plains,  with  other  Memories  and  Essays. 

Weir  of  Hermiston.  __ __ 

A Lowden  Sabbath  Morn.  With  27  Illustrations  by  A.  S.  Boyd.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
Songs  of  Travel.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  5J. 

New  Arabian  Nights.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 

The  Suicide  Club;  and  The  Rajah’s  Diamond.  (From  New  Arabian  Nights.)  With 
Eight  Illustrations  bv  W.  J.  HENNESSY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d. 

The  Stevenson  Reader:  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Robert  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  Edited 
by  LLOYD  Osbourne.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2S . 6d. ; buckram,  gilt  top,  3^.  6d. 


Stockton  (Frank  R.). — The  Young  Master  of  Hyson  Hall.  Illus- 

trated  by  VIRGINIA  II.  DAVISSON.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s, [ Shortly . 

Storey  (G.  A.,  A.R.A.). — Sketches  from  Memory.  With  93 

Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Demy'8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  12.?.  6 d. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists.  With  Notices  by  Helen  and 

ALICE  ZlMMERN.  Crown 8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6a?. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2.f. 

Strange  Manuscript  (A)  Found  in  a Copper  Cylinder.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  19  Illustrations  by  GILBERT  GAUL,  5^. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 

Strange  Secrets.  Told  by  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Conan  Doyle,  Flor- 

ENCE  MARRYAT,  &c.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 

Strutt  (Joseph).  -—The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of 

England  j including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  &c.,  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by  William  Hone,  With  140  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
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Swift’s  (Dean)  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Memoir, 

Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  ‘ Gulliver’s  Travels.’  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6d. 

Gulliver’s  Travels,  and  A Tale  of  a Tub.  PostSvo,  half-bound,  2.r. 

Jonathan  Swift;  A Study.  By  J.  CHURTON  Collins.  Crown 8vo,  cloth  extra,  8j. 

Swinburne  (Algernon  C.),  Works  by. 


Selections,  from  the  Poetical  Works  of 
A.  C.  Swinburne.  Fcap.  8vo  6s. 

Atalanta  in  Calydon.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
ChaStelard  : A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  7s. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  First  Series.  Crown 
8vo,  or  fcap.  8vo,  9J. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  Second  series.  Crown 
8vo,  gs. 

Poems  & Ballads.  ThirdSeries.  Cr.8vo.7j. 
Songs  before  Sunrise.  Crown  8vo,  ioj.  6 d. 
Bothwelli  A Trag-edy.  Crown  8vo,  12s.  6 d. 
Songs  of  Two  Nations.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
George  Chapman.  (See  Vol.  II.  of  G.  Chap- 
man’s Works.)  Crown  8vo,  3J.  6 d. 

Essays  and  Studies.  Crown  8vo,  12J. 
Erecntheus:  A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 


A Study  of  Shakespeare.  Crown  8vo,  8j. 
Songs  of  the  Springtides.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Studies  in  Song.  Crown  8vo,  7 s. 

Mary  Stuart:  A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  8 s. 
Tristram  of  Lyonesse.  Crown  8vo,  9J. 

A Century  of  Roundels.  Small  4to,  8 s. 

A Midsummer  Holiday.  Crown  8vo,  7s. 
Marino  Faliero  : A Tragedy.  Crown  Hvo,  6s. 
A Study  of  Victor  Hugo.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Miscellanies.  Crown  8vo,  12 j. 

Juocrine : A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A Study  of  Ben  Jonson.  Crown  8vo,  7 s. 
The  Sisters:  A Tragedy.  Crown 8vo,6j. 
Astrophel,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  7 s. 

Studies  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  Cr.  8vo,  9 s. 
The  Tale  of  Balen.  Crown  8vo,  7 s. 
Rosamund : A Play.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


Syntax’s  (Dr.,)  Three  Tours : In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 

of  Consolation,  ana  in  Search  of  a Wife.  With  ROWLANDSON’S  Coloured  Illustrations,  and  Life  of  the 
Author  by  J.  C.  HOTTEN.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Table’s  History  of  English  Literature.  Translated  by  Henry  Van 

LaUN.  Four  Vols.,  small  demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  30J. — POPULAR  Edition,  Two  Vols.,  large  crown 
3vo,  cloth  extra,  15J. 

Taylor  (Bayard).  — Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club:  Burlesques  of 

Modem  Writers.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2 s. 

Taylor  (Tom).— Historical  Dramas:  ‘Jeanne  Darc,*  ‘ ’Twixt  Axe 

and  Crown,’  ‘The  Fool’s  Revenge,’  ‘Arkwright’s  Wife,'  ‘Anne  boleyne,’  ‘Plot  and 

PASSION.*  Crown  8vo,  ts.  each. 

Temple  (Sir  Richard,  G.C.S.I.). — A Bird’s-eye  View  of  Pictur- 

esque India.  With  33  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Tennyson  (Lord) : A Biographical  Sketch.  By  H.  J.  Jennings.  Post 

8vo,  portrait  cover,  is.  ; cloth,  is,  6d.  

Thackerayana : Notes  and  Anecdotes.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and 

Hundreds  of  Sketches  by  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3 s.  6d. 

Thames,  A New  Pictorial  History  of  the.  By  A.  S.  Krausse. 

With  340  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  is,  6 d. 

Thomas  (Annie). — The  Siren’s  Web:  A Romance  of  London 

Society.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6d.  \Shortfv. 

Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels  by. 

Proud  Maisie.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6 d. 

The  Violin-Player.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6d. ; post  Svo,  picture  boards,  2 s. 

Cressida.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J. 


Thomson’s  Seasons,  and  The  Castle  c.  Indolence. 

duction  by  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  and  48  Illustrations.  Pos,  8vo,  half-bound,  2s. 


With  Intro- 


Thornbury  (Waiter),  Books  by. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  With  Eight  Illustrations  in  Colours  and 
Two  Woodcuts.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3 s.  6d. 


Old  Stories  Re-told. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j.  each. 

I Tales  for  the  Marines. 


Timbs  (John),  Works  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London:  Anecdotes  of  its  Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries,  and 
Taverns.  With  41  Illustrations. 

English  Eccentrics  and  Eccentricities:  Stories  of  Delusions,  Impostures,  Sporting  Scenes, 
Eccentric  Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  &c.  With  48  Illustrations. 

Transvaal  (The).  By  John  de  Vplliers.  With  Map.  Crown  8vo,  is. 

Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3.?.  6d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Way  We  Live  Nov/.  I Mr.  Scarborough’s  Family. 

Frau  Frohmann.  | Marion  Fay. | The  Land-Leaguers. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Kept  in  the  Dark.  j The  American  Senator. 

The  Golden  Liop  pf  Gr^upere.  j John  c&KUgate, 
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Trollope  (Frances  E.)*  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each*;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea.  1 Mabel^s  Progress.  I Anne  Furness. 

Trollope  (T.  A.). — Diamond  Cut  Diamond.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2 s. 
Trowbridge  (J.  T.).— Farnell’s  Folly.  Post  8vo,  iliust,  boards,  2 s. 
Twain’s  (Mark)  Books. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3 s.  6d.  each. 

The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain.  Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by  the  Author.  With 
Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

Roughing  It ; and  The  Innocents  at  Home*  With  200  Illustrations  by  F.  A.  Fraser. 

The  American  Claimant.  With  81  Illustrations  by  Hal  Hurst  and  others. 

Tom  Sawyer  Abroad.  With  26  Illustrations  by  Dan  Beard. 

Tom  Sawyer,  Detective,  &c.  With  Photogravure  Portrait. 

Pudd’nhead  Wilson.  With  Portrait  and  Six  Illlustrations  by  LOUIS  Loeb. 

Mark  Twain’s  Library  of  Humour.  With  197  Illustrations  by  E.  W.  Kemble. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3 s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2 s.  each. 

A Tramp  Abroad.  With  3x4  Illustrations. 

The  Innocents  Abroad;  or,  The  New  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  With  234  Illustrations.  (The  Two  Shil- 
ling Edition  is  entitled  Mark  Twain’s  Pleasure  Trip.) 

The  Gilded  Age.  By  Mark  Twain  and  C.  D.  Warner.  With  212  Illustrations. 

The  Adventures  ot  Tom  Sawyer.  With  m Illustrations. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  With  190  Illustrations. 

Life  on  the  Mississippi.  With  300  Illustrations. 

The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.  With  174  Illustrations  by  E.  W.  Kemble. 

A Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur.  With  220  Illustrations  by  Dan  Beard. 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 

The  £1,000,000  Bank-Note. 

Mark  Twain’s  Sketches.  PostSvo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc.  With  Twelve  Illustrations  by  F.  V.  Du  Mono. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6^. 

More  Tramps  Abroad.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

An  Author’s  Edition  de  Luxe  of  the  Works  of  M~ark  Twain,  in  22  Volumes  (limited 
to  620  numbered  copies,  of  which  600  are  for  sale  in  Great  Britain),  is  in  preparation,  and  a Pro- 
spectus will  shortly  be  ready. 

Tytler  (C.  C.  Fraser=). — Mistress  Judith:  A Novel.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  y.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2 s. 


Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6 d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 

Lady  Bell,  I Buried  Diamonds.  | The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 


What  She  Came  Through. 

Citoyenne  Jacqueline. 

The  Bride’s  Pass.  | Saint  Mungo’s  City. 


The  Huguenot  Family. 

Noblesse  Oblige.  I Disappeared. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6 d.  each. 

The  Macdonald  Lass.  With  Frontispiece.  I Mrs.  Carmichael’s  Goddesses. 

The  Witch-Wife.  ! Rachel  Langton.  | Sapphira. 

A Honeymoon’s  Eclipse.  [Shortly. 


Upward  (Allen),  Novels  by. 

A Crown  of  Straw.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6 d.  each  ; post  8vo,  picture  boards,  •zs.  each. 

The  Queen  Against  Owen. | The  Prince  of  Balkistan. 

* God  Save  the  Queen ! * a Tale  of  *37.  Crown  8vo,  decorated  cover,  ij  ; cloth,  2 s. 

Vashti  and  Esther.  By  1 Belle’  of  The  World.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d. 
Vizetelly  (Ernest  A.),  Books  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6d.  each. 

The  Scorpion : A Romance  of  Spain.  With  a Frontispiece. 

With  Zola  in  England;  A Story  of  Exile.  With  4 Portraits. 

Wagner  (Leopold).— How  to  Get  on  the  Stage,  and  how  to 

Succeed  there.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2 s.  6d, 

Walford’s  (Edward,  M.A.)  County  Families  of  the  United 

Kingdom(1900).  Containing  the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  & c.,  of  12,000  Heads  of 
Families,  their  Heirs,  Offices,  Addresses,  Clubs,  &c.  Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  50^. [. Preparing . 

Waller  (5.  E.).— Sebastiani’s  Secret.  With  9 Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl., 65. 
Walton  and  Cotton’s  Complete  Angler ; or,  The  Contemplative 

Man’s  Recreation,  by  IZAAK  WALTON  ; and  Instructions  How  to  Angle,  for  a Trout  or  Grayling  in  a 
clear  Stream,  by  CHARLES  COTTON.  With  Memoirs  and  Notes  by  Sir  HARRIS  NICOLAS,  and  61 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  7 s.  6d. 

Walt  Whitman,  Poems  by.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  William 

M.  ROSSETTL  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  hand-made  paper  and  buckram,  6s. 

Warden  (Florence),— Joan,  the  Curate.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35, 
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Warman  (Cy). — The  Express  Messenger,  and  other  Tales  of  the 

Rail.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6 d. 

Warner  (Charles  Dudley). — A Roundabout  Journey.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  6s. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.  A Facsimile,  with  the  59  Signatures 

and  Seals.  Printed  on  paper  22  in.  by  14  in.  2 s. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  A Facsimile,  including  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Signa- 
ture  and  the  Great  Seal.  2s. 

Washington’s  (George)  Rules  of  Civility  Traced  to  their  Sources 

and  Restored  by  MONCURE  D.  CONWAY.  Fcap.  8vo,  Japanese  vellum,  2 s.  6d. 

Wassermann  (Lillias)  and 

Carabas.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 

Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the,  with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope. 

By  F.  W.  CORY.  With  Ten  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  is.  ; cloth,  is.  6d. 

Westall  (William),  Novels  by. 

Trust  Money.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s.  6d.  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 j. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s.  each. 

As  a Man  Sows.  I A Red  Bridal. 

With  the  Red  Eagle.  1 

NEW  EDITIONS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3-y.  6d.  each. 


Aaron  Watson.— The  Marquis  of 


A Woman  Tempted  Him. 
For  Honour  and  Life. 
Her'Two  Millions. 

Two  Pinches  of  Snuff. 
Roy  of  Roy’s  Court.  


Nigel  Fortescue. 

Ben  Clough.  | Birch  Dene. 
The  Old  Factory. 

Sons  of  Belial. 

The  Phantom  CJty.  


Ralph  Norbreck’s  Trust. 
A Queer  Race. 

Red  Ryvlngton. 

Strange  Crimes. 


Westbury  (Atha). — The  Shadow  of 

mance  of  Maoriland.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6 d. 


Hilton  Fernbrook:  A Ro- 


White  (Gilbert).— The  Natural  History  of  Selborne.  Post  8vo, 

printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2 s.  

Wilde  (Lady). — The  Ancient  Legends,  Mystic  Charms,  and 

Superstitions  of  Ireland ; with  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Past  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6 d. 

Williams  (W.  Mattieu,  F.R.A.S.),  Works  by. 

Science  in  Short  Chapters.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7^.  6d. 

A Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2 s.  6d. 

The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Chemistry  of  Iron  and  Steel  Making.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9-$-. 

A Vindication  of  Phrenology.  With  Portrait  and  43  Illusts.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12J.  6 d. 


-A  Child  Widow.  Post  8vo,  bds.,  2 s. 


Williamson  (Mrs.  F.  H.).  _ _ 

WiTls~(C.  J.),  Novels  by. 

An  Easy-going  Fellow.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  1 His  Dead  Past.  Crown  gvo,  cloth,  6s. 

Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E.),  Works  by. 

Chapters  on  Evolution.  With  259  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7 s.  6d 
Leaves  from  a Naturalist’s  Note-Book.  PostSvo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6 d. 

Leisure-Time  Studies.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Studies  in  Life  and  Sense.  With  30  Illustrations.  Crown 8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

Common  Accidents:  How  to  Treat  Them.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,ij\ ; cloth,  is.6d. 
Glimpses  of  Nature.  With  35  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3 s.  6 d. 

Winter  (John  Strange),  Stories  by.  Post  8 voT Illustrated  boards, 

2 s.  each ; cloth  limp,  2 s.  6 d.  each. 

Cavalry  Life.  I Regimental  Legends. 

Cavalry  Life  and  Regimental  Legends.  Library  Edition,  set  in  new  type  and  hand- 
somely bound.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3-r.  6d. 

A Soldier’s  Children.  With  34  Illustrations  by  E.  G.  THOMSON  and  E.  STUART  Hardy.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3-r.  6d. 

Wissmann  (Hermann  von).  — My  Second  Journey  through 

Equatorial  Africa.  With  92  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  16^. 

Wood  (H.  F.),  Detective  Stories  by.  Post  8vo,  boards,  2 s.  each. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard.  | The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 


Woolley  (Celia  Parker).  — Rachel  Armstrong;  or,  Love  and  The- 

ology. Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  ; cloth,  is.  6d. 

Wright  (Thomas,  F.S.A.J,  Works  by. 

Caricature  History  Of  the  Georges  ; or,  Annals  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Compiled  from 
Squibs,  Broadsides,  Window  Pictures.  Lampoons,  and  Pictorial  Caricatures  of  the  Time.  With 
over  300  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d. 

History  of  Caricature  and  of  the  Grotesque  in  Art,  Literature,  Sculpture,  and 
Painting.  Illustrated  by  F.  W,  Fairholt,  F.S.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  qs.  6 d. 

Wvnman  (Margaret) . —My  Flirtations.  With  13  Illustrations  by 

J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is. 
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Yates  (Edmund),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 $.  each. 

The  Forlorn  Hope.  j Castaway. 

Zangwlll  (I.).  — Ghetto  Tragedies.  With  Three  Illustrations  by 

A.  S.  BOYD.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2 s.  net. 

‘ ZZ 9 (L.  Zangwif!).— A Nineteenth  Century  Miracle.  Cr.  8vo,3s.6d. 

Zola  (Emile),  Novels  by.  Crow 

The  Fortune  of  the  Rougons.  Edited  b> 
The  Abbe  Mouret’s  Transgression.  Et 
His  Excellency  (Eugene  Fov.gonl.  Witl 
The  Dram-Shop <Ii’Assommcir  '.  With  It 
The  Fat  and  the  Thin.  Translated  bv  ERt 
Money.  Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  VlZETELU 
The  Downfall.  Translated  by  E.  A.  Vizetei 
The  Dream.  Translated  by  Eliza  Chase.  'N 
Doctor  Pascal.  Translated  by  E.  A.  Vizetei 
Lourdes.  Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  V rzETF.L 
Rome.  Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  Vizetelly 
Paris.  Translated  by  Ernest  A.  VlZEtELLY. 
Fruitfulness  (F£condit6).  Translated  by  E 

With  Zola  in  England.  By  Ernest  a.  Vizet 

SOME  BOOKS  CLAi 

***  For  fuller  cataloguing,  see  al 

The  Mayfair  Library.  p0s 

Quips  and  Quiddities.  By  W.  D.  Adams. 

The  Agony  Column  of  ‘ The  Times.’ 

Melancholy  Anatomised : Abridgment  of  Burton. 

A Journey  Round  My  Room.  By  X.  de  Maistre. 

Translated  by  H-ENRY  ATTWELL 
Poetical  Ingenuities.  By  W.  T.  DOBSON, 

The  Cupboard  Papers.  By  Fin-Bec. 

W.  S.  Gilbert's  Plays.  Three  Series. 

Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.  By  Sir  A Helps. 
Shcial  Pressure.  By  Sir  A.  Helps. 

Autocrat  of  Br.eakfast-Table.  ByO.  W.  Holmes. 
Curiosities  of  Criticism.  By  H.  J.  Jennings. 

Pencil  and  Palette.  By  R.  Kempt. 

Little  Essays,  from  Lamb’s  Letters. 

Eorensic  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob  Larwood. 

n Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6 d.  each. 
r Ernest  A.  Vizetelly. 

lited  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY.  [Shortly. 

an  Introduction  bv  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY. 
Production  by  E.  A.  VIZETELLY. 

JEST  A.  VIZETELLY. 

Y. 

.LY. 

Vith  Eight  Illustrations  by  JEANNIOT. 

AY.  With  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

LY. 

A.  VIZETELLY.  [Shortly. 

ELLY.  With  Four  Portraits.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.5-.  6Y. 

>SIFIED  IN  SERIES. 

phabetical  arrangement , pp.  1-26. 

1 8vo,  cloth  limp,  2 s.  6 d.  per  Volume. 
Theatrical  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob  Larwood. 
Ourselves.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Witch  Stories.  By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 

Pastimes  and  Players.  By  R.  MACGREGOR. 

New  Paul  and  Virginia.  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
The  New  Republic.  By  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 

Muses  of  Mayfair.  Edited  by  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Thoreau  : His  Life  and  Aims.  By  H.  A.  Page. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.  By  H.  C.  Pennell. 

Pegasus  Re-saddled.  By  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Puniana.  By  Hon.  HUGH  Rowley. 

More  Puniana.  By  Hon.  HUGH  ROWLEY. 

The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting. 

By  Stream  and  Sea.  By  William  Senior. 
Leaves  from  a Naturalist’s  Note-Book.  By  Dr 
Andrew  Wilson. 

The  Golden  Library.  p0s 

Bongs  for  Sailors.  By  W.  C.  Bennett. 

Lives  of  the  Necromancers.  By  W.  Godwin. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.  By 
Oliver  Wendell  holmes. 

Tale  for  a Chimney  Corner.  By  Leigh  Hunt. 

t 8vo,  cloth  limp,  2 s.  per  Volume. 

Scenes  of  Country  Life.  By  Edward  Jesse. 

La  Mort  d’ Arthur : Selections  from  Mallory. 
The  Poetical  Work*  of  Alexander  Pope. 

Maxims  and  Reflections  of  Rochefoucauld. 
Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club,  Bayard  Taylor, 

Handy  Novels.  Fcap,  8vo,  cloth  boards,  is.  6d,  each, 

A Lost  Soul.  By  W.  L.  Alden.  1 Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.  M/E.  Coleridge 

Dr.  Palliser’s  Patient.  By  Grant  Allen  I Taken  from  the  Enemy.  By  H.  Newbolt. 

Monte  Carlo  Stories.  By  Joan  Barrett.  I The  Old  Maid  s Sweetheart.  By  A.  ST.  Aubyn. 

Black  Spirits  and  White.  By  R.  A.  Cram.  1 Modest  Little  Sara.  By  ALAN  ST.  Aubyn. 

My  Library.  Printed  on  laid  pape 

The  Journal  of  Maurice  de  Guerin. 

The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb. 

Citation  and  Examination  of  William  Shakspeare. 

By  W.  S.  Landor. 

r,  post  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Christie  Johnstone.  By  Charles  Reade. 
Peg  Woffington.  By  Charles  Reade. 

The  Pocket  Library.  Post  8vo,  p 

Gastronomy.  By  Bklllat-Savarin. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  Illustrated  by  G.  Cruikshank 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  and  The  Professor 
at  the  Breakfast-Table.  By  O.  W.  Holmes. 
Provincial  Letters  of  Blaise  Pascal. 

Whims  and  Oddities.  By  Thomas  Hood. 

Leigh  Hunt’s  Essays.  Edited  by  E.  Ollier. 

The  Barber's  Ghah\  By  Douglas  Jerrold. 

rinted  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bd„  2 s.  each. 

The  Essays  of  Elia.  By  CHARLES  Lamb. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.  By  Jacob  Larwood. 
The  Epicurean,  &c.  By  THOMAS  Moore. 

Plays  Dy  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
Gulliver’s  Travels,  &c.  By  Dean  SWIFT. 
Thomson’s  Seasons.  Illustrated. 

White’s  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 

Popular  Sixpenny  Novels.  Mec 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.  By  Walter 
besant. 

The  Golden  Butterfly.  By  Walter  Besant 
and  James  rice. 

The  Deemster.  Bv  Hall  Caine. 

The  Shadow  of  a Crime.  By  Hall  Caine.  1 
Antonina.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Moonstone.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Woman  in  White.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Dead  Secret.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

lium  8vo,  6 d.  each  ; cloth,  15.  each. 

Moths.  By  OuiDA. 

Under  Two  Flags.  By  OUIDA. 

By  Proxy.  By  James  Pa yn. 

Peg  Woffington ; and  Christie  Johnstone.  Ey 

Charles  Reade. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  By  Charles 
Reade. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.  By  CHARLES 
Reade. 

Hard  Cash.  By  Charles  Reade. 
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THE  PICCADILLY  NOVELS." 

Library  Editions  of  Novels, many  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 


Mona’s  Choice. 

By  Woman’s  Wit. 
-Green  as  Grass. 
ALLEN. 

The  Great  Taboo. 
Dumaresq’s  Daughter. 
Duchess  of  Powysland. 
Blood  Royal. 

I.  Greets  Masterpiece. 
The  Scallywag. 

At  Market  Value. 
Under  Sealed  Orders. 


Valerie’s  Fate. 

A Life  Interest. 

By  F.  M.  ALLEN. - 
By  GRANT 
Philistia.  | Babylon. 

Strange  Stories. 

For  Maimie’s  Sake, 

In  all  Shades. 

The  Beckoning  Hand. 

The  Devil's  Die. 

This  Mortal  Coil. 

The  Tents  of  Shem. 

By  M.  ANDERSON. — Othello’s  Occupation. 
By  EDWIN  L.  ARNOLD. 

Phra  the  Phoenician.  | Constable  of  St.  Nicholas. 

By  ROBERT  BARR. 

In  a Steamer  Chair.  t A Woman  Intervenes. 
From  Whose  Bourne.  [ Revenge- ! 

By  FRANK  BARRETT. 

The  Woman  of  the  Iron  Bracelets. 

The  Harding  Standal.  I A Missing  Witness. 
Under  a Strange  Mask.  | Wa3  She  Justified  ? 

By  ‘ BELLE.’ — Vashti  and  Esther. 

By  Sir  W.  BESANT  and  J.  RICE. 


Ready-MoneyMortiboy. 

My  Little  Girl. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 

All  Sorts  & Conditions..  Armorel  of  Lyonesse 
The  Captains’  Room. 

All  in  a Garden  Fair. 

Dorothy  Forster. 

Uncle  Jack. 

World  Went  Well  Then 
Children  of  Gibeon. 

Herr  Paulus. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom, 

To  Call  Her  Mine. 

The  Revolt  of  Man. 

The  Bell  of  St.  Paul’s. 

The  Holy  Rose. 

By  AMBROSE  BIERCE— InMidst  of  Life. 
By  PAUL  BOURGET.— A Living  Lie. 

By  J.  D.  BRAYSHAW.  — Slum  Silhouettes. 
By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


By  Celia’s  Arbour. 
Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 
The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
In  Trafalgar's  Lay. 

The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 


S. Katherine’s  by  Tower 
Verbena  Camellia,  &c. 
The  Ivory  Gate. 

The  Rebel  Queen. 
Beyond  the  Dreams  of 
Avarice. 

The  Master  Craftsman. 
The  City  of  Refuge. 

A Fountain  Sealed. 

The  Changeling. 

The  Charm. 


The  New  Abelard. 

Matt.  | Rachel  Dene 
Master  of  the  Mine. 
The  Heir  of  Linne. 
Woman  and  the  Man. 
Red  and  White  Heather. 
Lady  Kilpatrick. 

& HY.  MURRAY. 


Shadow  of  the  Sword 
A Child  of  Nature. 

God  and  the  Man. 

Martyrdom  of  Madeline 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 

Annan  Water. 

Foxglove  Manor. 

ROB.  BUCHANAN 

The  Charlatan. 

By  ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS. 

The  King,  in  Yellow. 

By  J.  M.  CH APPLE. — The  Minor  Chord. 
By  HALL  CAINE. 

Shadow  of  a Crime.  | Deemster.  | Son  of  Hagar. 
By  AUSTIN  CLARE. — By  Rise  of  River. 
By  ANNE  COATES. — Rie’s  Diary. 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 

The  Red  Sultan.  | The  Burden  of  Isabel. 

By  MORT.  & FRANCES  COLLINS. 

Transmigration.  { From  Midnight  to  Mid- 

Blacksmith  & Scholar.  night. 

The  Village  Comedy.  | You  Play  me  False. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

Armadale,  j AfterDark.  The  Haunted  Hotel. 


No  Name.  | Antonina 
Basil.  | Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 

Queen  of  Hearts. 

My  Miscellanies. 

The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady. 


The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 

Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 

The  New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Two  Destinies. 


By  WILKIE 

‘ I Say  No.’ 

Little  Novels. 

The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel’s  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 

By  M.  J. 


COLLIN  S — continued. 

Heart  and  Science. 
The  Evil  Genius. 
The  Legacy  of  Cain. 
A Rogue’s  Life. 
Blind  Love. 

COLQUHOUN. 


Every  Inch  a Soldier. 

By  E.  H. COOPER.  — Geoffory  Hamilton 
By  V.  C.  COTES.  — Two  Girls  on  a Barge 
By  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 
His  Vanished  Star. 

By  H.  N.  CRELLIN. 

Romances  Of  the  Old  Seraglio. 

By  MATT  CRIM. 

The  Adventures  of  a Fair  Rebel. 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT  and  others. 

Tales  of  Our  Coast. 

M. 


By  B. 

Diana  Barrington. 

Proper  Pride. 

A Family  Likeness. 

Pretty  Miss  Neville. 

A Bird  of  Passage. 

‘To  Let.’  | Mr.  Jervis 
Village  Tales. 

Some  One  Else. 

By  W.  CYPLES. 
By  ALPHONSE 


CROKER. 

The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 
Married  or  Single  ? 
Two  Masters. 
IntheKingdomofKerry 
Interference. 

A Third  Person, 
Beyond  the  Pale. 

Jason. 

-Hearts  of  Gold. 
DAUDET. 


The  Evangelist ; or,  Port  Salvation. 

By  H.  COLEMAN  DAVIDSON. 

Mr.  Sadler’s  Daughters. 

By  ERASMUS  DAWSON. 

The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

By  J.  DE  MILLE.— A Castle  in  Spain. 
By  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.  | Circe’s  Lovers. 

By  HARRY  DE  W1NDT. 

True  Tales  of  Travel  and  Adventure. 

By  DICK  DONOVAN. 

Tracked  to  Doom.  1 The  Mystery  of  Jamaica. 
Man  from  Manchester.  | Terrace. 

The  Chronicles  of  Michael  Danevitch. 

Vincent  Trill.  | Tales  of  Terror. 

By  RICHARD  DOWLING. 

Old  Corcoran’s  Money. 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE 

The  Firm  of  Girdlestone. 

By  S.  JEANNETTE  DUNCAN. 

A Daughter  of  To-day.  I Vernon’s  Aunt. 

By  A.  EDWARDES. — A Plaster  Saint. 
By  G.  S.  EDWARDS. — Snazelleparilla. 
By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN 


Cai’sed  by  a Fortune. 
The  Case  of  Ailsa  Gray. 
Commodore  Junk. 

The  New  Mistress. 
Witness  to  the  Deed. 
The  Tiger  Lily. 

The  White  Virgin. 
Black  Blood. 

Double  Cunning. 

Bag  of  Diamonds.  &c. 


A Fluttered  Dovecote. 
King  of  the  Castle 
master  of  Ceremonies. 
Eve  at  the  Wheel,  &c. 
The  Man  with  a Shadow 
One  Maid’s  Mischief. 
Story  of  Antony  Grace. 
This  Man’s  Wife. 

In  Jeopardy.  [mng. 
A Woman  Worth  Win- 


By  PERCY  FITZGERALD.— Fatal  Zero. 
By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 


One  by  One. 

A Dog  and  his  Shadow. 

A Real  Queen. 

By  HAROLD 

Seth’s  Brother’s  Wife. 


Ropes  of  Sand. 

Jack  Doyle’s  Daughter. 

FREDERIC. 

The  Lawton  Girl. 


By  PAUL  GAULOT. — The  Red  Shirts. 
By  CHARLES  GIBBON, 


Robin  Gray. 
Loving  a Dream. 

Of  High  Degree 

By  E. 
The  Lost  Heiress. 
A Fair  Colonist. 
The  Fossicker. 


The  Golden  Shaft. 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow 


GLANVJLLE. 

IThe  Golden  Rock. 
Tales  from  the  Veld. 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels — continued. 

By  E.  J.  GOODMAN. 

The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne. 

By  Rev.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 

Red  Spider.  | Eve. 

By  CECIL  GRIFFITH. 

Corinthia  Marazion. 

By  SYDNEY  GRUNDY. 

The  Days  of  his  Vanity. 

By  OWEN  HALL. 

The  Track  of  a Storm.  | Jetsam. 

By  COSMO  HAMILTON. 

The  Glamour  of  the  Impossible. 

Through  a Keyhole. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  BRET  HARTE. 


A Waif  of  the  Plains. 

A Ward  of  the  Golden 
Gate.  [Springs. 
A Sappho  of  Green 
Col.  Starbottle’s  Client. 
Susy.  | Sally  Dows. 
Bey-Ringer  of  Angel’s. 
Tales  of  Trail  and  Town 

By  JULIAN 

Garth.  | Dust. 
Ellice  Quentin. 
Sebastian  Strome. 
Fortune  s Fool. 


of  Jack 


[celsior.’ 
Ex- 


A Protegee 
Hamlin's. 

Clarence. 

Barker’s  Luck 
Devil’s  Ford. 

The  Crusade  of  the 
Three  Partners. 

Gabriel  Conroy. 

HAWTHORNE. 
Beatrix  Randolph. 
David  Poindexter’s  Dis- 
appearance. 

Spectre  of  Camera. 


By  Sir  A.  HELPS. — IvandeBiron. 
By  I.  HENDERSON. — Agatha  Page. 
By  G.  A.  HENTY. 

Rujub  the  Juggler.  I The  Queen’s  Cup. 
Dorothy’s  Double. 

By  JOHN  HILL.  The  Common  Ancestor. 

By  TIGHE  HOPKINS. 

’Twixt  Love  and  Duty.  | Nugents  of  Carriconna. 
The  Incomplete  Adventurer. 

By  VICTOR  HUGO. 

The  Outlaw  of  Iceland. 

By  Mrs.  HUNGERFORD. 


The  Coming  of  Chloe. 
Nora  Creina. 

An  Anxious  Moment. 
April’s  Lady. 

Peter's  Wife.  | Lovice. 


Lady  Verner’s  Flight. 

The  Red-House  Mystery 
The  Three  Graces. 

Professor’s  Experiment. 

A Point  of  Conscience. 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED  HUNT. 

The  Leaden  Casket.  I Self-Condemned. 

That  Other  Person.  I Mrs.  Juliet. 

~ By  C.  J.  CUTCLIFFE  HYNE. 

Honour  of  Thieves. 

By  R.  ASHE  KING. 

A Drawn  Game. 

By  GEORGE  LAMBERT. 

The  President  of  Boravia. 

By  EDMOND  LEPELLETIER. 

Madame  Sans-Gene. 

By  ADAM  LILBURN. 

A Tragedy  in  Marble. 

By  HARRY  LINDSAY. 

Rhoda  Roberts.  ! The  Jacobite. 

By  HENRY  W.  LUCY.— Gideon  Fleyce. 
By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 


Patricia  Kemball. 

Under  which  Lord? 

‘ My  Love ! ’ | lone. 

Paston  Carew. 

Sowing  the  Wind. 

With  a Silken  Thread. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 

By  JUSTIN 

A Fair  Saxon. 

Linley  Rochford. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
Camiola. 

Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy’s  Daughter. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 

By  JUSTIN  H 

A London  Legend. 


The  Atonement  of  Leam 
Dundas. 

The  One  Too  Many. 
Dulcie  Everton 
Rebel  of  the  Family. 

An  Octave  of  Friends. 

McCarthy. 

Donna  Quixote. 

Maid  of  Athens. 

The  Comet  of  a Season. 
The  Dictator. 

Red  Diamonds. 

The  Riddle  Bing. 

The  Three  Disgraces. 

. McCarthy. 

The  Royal  Christopher. 


By  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 

Heather  and  Snow.  | Phantastes. 

By  PAUL  & VICTOR  MARGUERITTE 

The  Disaster 


MEADE. 

TheVoice  of  the  Charmer 
On  the  Brink  of 
Chasm. 


a 


By  L.  T. 

A Soldier  of  Fortune. 

In  an  Iron  Grip. 

Dr.  Rumsey's  Patient. 

By  LEONARD  MERRICK. 

This  Stage  of  Fools.  | Cynthia. 

By  BERTRAM  MITFORD. 

The  Gun  Runner.  I The  King’s  Assegai. 

LuckofGerardRidgeley.  | Rensh.  Fanning ’sQuest. 

By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 

Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood.  | Go 'den  Idol. 
Basile  the  Jester.  | Young  Lochinvar. 

By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


A Life’s  Atonement. 

Joseph’s  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire. 

Old  Blazer’s  Hero. 

Val  Strange.  | Hearts. 

A Model  Father. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

A Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

Cynic  Fortune. 

By  MURRAY 

The  Bishops’  Bible. 

One  Traveller  Returns. 

By  HUME  NISBET. 

‘ Bail  Up  !’ 

By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 

Saint  Ann's.  | Billy  Belle  w. 

Miss  Wentworth’s  Idea. 

By  G.  OHNET. 

A Weird  Gift.  | Love’s  Depths, 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

The  Sorceress. 

By  OUIDA. 


The  Way  of  the  World. 
BobMartin’s  Little  Girl. 
Time’s  Revenges. 

A Wasted  Crime. 

In  Direst  Peril. 

Mount  Despair. 

A Capful  o’  Nails. 

Tales  in  Prose  & Verse. 
A Race  for  Millions. 
This  Little  World, 
and  HERMAN. 

Paul  Jones’s  Alias. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore.  | Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia.  [Gage. 

Cecil  Castlemaine’s 
Tricotrin.  | Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 

A Dog  of  Flanders. 

Pascarel.  | Signa. 

Princess  Napraxine. 

Two  Wooden  Shoes. 

By  MARGARET 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES  PAYN. 


In  a Winter  City. 
Friendship. 

Moths.  | Ruffino. 
Pipistrello.  | Ariadne. 
A Village  Commune. 
Bimbi.  | Wanda. 
Frescoes.  | Othmar. 

In  Maremma. 

Syrlin.  | Guilderoy. 
Santa  Barbara. 

Two  Offenders. 

A.  PAUL. 


Under  One  Roof. 
Glow-worm  Tales. 

The  Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 

For  Cash  Only. 

The  Burnt  Million. 

The  Word  and  the  Will. 
Sunny  Stories. 

A Trying  Patient. 

A Modern  Dick  Whit- 
tington. 


Lost  Sir  Massingberd 
Less  Black  than  We're 
Painted. 

A Confidential  Agent. 

A Grape  from  a Thorn. 

In  Peril  and  Privation. 

The  Mystery  of  Mir- 
By  Proxy.  [bridge. 

The  Canon’s  Ward. 

Walter’s  Word. 

High  Spirits. 

By  WILL  PAYNE. 

Jerry  the  Dreamer. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 

Outlaw  and  Lawmaker.  I Mrs.  Tregaskiss. 
Christina  Chard.  | Nulma. 

By  E.  C.  PRICE. 

Valentina.  | Foreigners.  | Mrs.  Lancaster’s  RivaL 

By  RICHARD  PRYCE. 

Miss  Maxwell’s  Affections. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 

Weird  Stories. 

By  AMELIE  RIVES. 

Barbara  Dering.  | Meriel. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

The  Hands  of  Justice.  I Woman  in  the  Dark. 

By  HERBERT  RUSSELL. 

True  Elue. 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels — continued. 

By  CHARLES  READE. 


Peg  Woffington ; and 
Christie  Johnstone. 

Hard  Cash. 

Cloister  & the  Hearth. 

Never  Too  Late  to  Mend 

The  Course  of  True 
Love  Never  Did  Run 
Smooth  ; and  Single- 
heart  andDoubleface. 

Autobiography  of  a 
Thief ; Jack  of  all 
Trades  ; A Hero  and 
a Martyr ; and  The 
Wandering  Heir. 


Griffith  Gaunt. 

Love  Little,  Love  Long. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Foul  Play. 

Put  Y’rself  in  His  Place 
A Terrible  Temptation. 
A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. 

The  Jilt,  & otherStories : 
& Good  Stories  of  Man 
and  other  Animals. 

A Perilous  Secret. 
Readiana ; and  Bible 
Characters. 


By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 


Round  the  Galley-Fire. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
On  the  Fo’k’sle  Head 
A Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
Book  for  the  Hammock. 
Mysteryof  ‘Ocean  Star’ 
Jenny  Harlowe. 

An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

A Tale  of  Two  Tunnels. 

By  DORA 

A Country  Sweetheart. 


My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  onWideWide  Sea. 
The  Phantom  Death. 

Is  He  the  Man  ? 

Good  Ship  ‘Mohock.’ 
The  Convict  Ship. 
Heart  of  Oak. 

The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 
The  Last  Entry. 
RUSSELL. 

| The  Drift  of  Fate. 

ST.  JOHN. 


By  BAYLE 

A Levantine  Family. 

By  ADELINE  SERGEANT. 

Dr.  Endicott’s  Experiment. 

By  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 

Once  Upon  a Christmas  Time. 

By  HAWLEY  SMART. 


The  Outsider. 
Beatrice  & Benedick. 
A Racing  Rubber. 
SPEIGHT. 

A Minion  of  the  Moon. 
The  Secret  of  Wyvern 
Towers. 


Without  Love  or  Licence. 

The  Master  of  Rathkelly. 

Long  Odds. 

By  T.  W. 

A Secret  of  the  Sea. 

The  Grey  Monk. 

The  Master  of  Trenance 
The  Doom  of  Siva. 

By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 

A Fellow  of  Trinity.  1 In  Face  of  the  World. 
The  Junior  Dean.  Orchard  Damerel. 

Master  of  St.Benedict’s.  The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 
To  his  Own  Master.  ! Fortune’s  Gate. 
Gallantry  Bower. 

By  JOHN  STAFFORD.  — Doris  and  I. 
By  R.  STEPHENS.  —The  Cruciform  Mark. 

By  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

The  Suicide  Club. 

By  ANNIE  THOMAS.— The  Siren’s  Web. 

By  BERTHA  THOMAS. 

Proud  Maisie.  | The  Violin-Player 

By  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPE. 

Like  Ships  upon  Sea.  | Mabel’s  Progress. 

Anne  Furness. 


Scarborough’s  Family. 
The  Land  Leaguers 


By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

The  Way  we  Live  Now. 

Frau  Frohmann. 

Marion  Fay. 

By  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 


Mark  Twain's  Choice 
Works. 

Mark  Twain’s  Library 
of  Humour. 

The  Innocents  Abroad. 
Roughing  It ; and  The 
Innocents  at  Home. 
A Tramp  Abroad. 
TheAmerican  Claimant. 
AdventuresTomSawyer 
Tom  Sawyer  Abroad. 


Tom  Sawyer,  Detective. 
Pudd’nhead  Wilson. 

The  Gilded  Age. 

Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  Adventures  of 
Huckleberry  Finn. 

A Yankee  at  the  Court 
of  King  Arthur. 
Stolen  White  Elephant. 
;£l,OGO,OuO  Bank-note. 


By  C.  C.  FRASER=TYTLER. 

Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTLER. 

Buried  Diamonds.  Mrs  Carmichael's  God- 


The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 
The  Macdonald  Lass. 
The  Witch- Wife. 


desses.  ! Lady  Bel;. 
Rachel  Langton. 
Sapphira 


A Honeymoon’s  Eclipse. 

By  ALLEN  UPWARD. 

The  Queen  against  Owen  I The  Prince  of  Balkistan: 

By  E.  A.  VIZETELLY. 

The  Scorpion  : A Romance  of  Spain. 

By  F.  WARDEN. — Joan,  the  Curate. 

By  CY  WARMAN. 

The  Express  Messenger, 

By  WILLIAM  WESTALL. 


For  Honour  and  Life. 

A Woman  Tempted  Him 
Her  Two  Millions. 

Two  Pinches  of  Snuff. 
Roy  of  Roy’s  Court. 
Nigel  Fortescue. 

Birch  Dene. 

The  Phantom  City. 

By  ATHA 


A Queer  Race. 

Ben  Clough. 

The  Old  Factory. 

Red  Ryvington. 

Ralph  Norbreck’s  Trust. 
Trust-money 
Sons  of  Belial. 

Strange  Crimes. 

WESTBURY. 

The  Shadow  of  Bilton  Fernbrook. 

By  C.  J.  WILL.S. — An  Easy-going  Fellow. 
By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 

Cavalry  Life  and  Regimental  Legends. 

A Soldier’s  Children. 

By  MARGARET  WYNMAN. 

My  Flirtations. 

By  H,  ZOLA. 

The  Fortune  of  the  Rougons. 

The  Abbe  Mouret’s  Transgression. 


The  Downfall. 

The  Dream.  I Money. 
Dr.  Pascal.  I Lourdes. 
The  Fat  and  the  Thin. 

By 


A Nineteenth  Century  Miracle. 


His  Excellency. 

The  Dram-Shop. 
Rome.  | Paris. 
Fruitfulness. 

z z.’ 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 


By  ARTEMUS  WARD. 

Artemus  Ward  Complete. 

By  EDMOND  ABOUT. 

The  Fellah.  ..  , 

By  HAMILTON  AIDE. 

Carr  of  Carrlyon.  | Confidences. 

By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER 


Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  ? 
Blind  Fate. 

Valerie’s  Fate. 


A Life  Interest. 
Mona’s  Choice. 

By  Woman’s  Wit. 


By  GRANT  ALLEN. 


Philistia.  | Babylon. 
Strange  Stories. 

For  Maimie’s  Sake. 

In  all  Shades. 

The  Beckoning  Hand. 
The  Devil’s  Die. 

The  Tents  of  Shem. 

The  Great  Taboo. 


Dumaresq’s  Daughter. 
Duchess  of  Powysland. 
Blood  Royal.  [piece- 
Ivan  Greet’s  Master. 
The  Scallywag. 

This  Mortal  Coil. 

At  Market  Value. 
Under  Sealed  Orders. 


By  E.  LESTER  ARNOLD. 

Phra  the  Phoenician. 

BY  FRANK 

Fettered  for  Life. 

Little  Lady  Linton. 

Between  Life  <fc  Death. 

Sin  of  Olga  Zassoulich. 

Folly  Morrison. 

Lieut.  Barnabas. 

Honest  Davie. 

A Prodigal’s  Progress. 

By  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 

Grantley  Grange. 

By  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 

Camp  Notes.  I Chronicles  of  No  man’s 

Savage  Life.  j Land. 


BARRETT. 

Found  Guilty. 

A Recoiling  Vengeance. 
For  Love  and  Honour. 
John  Ford,  &c. 

Woman  of  Iron  Brace  ts 
The  Harding  Scandal. 
A Missing  Witness. 
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Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

By  Sir  W.  BESANT  and  J.  RICE. 


Ready- Money  Mortiboy 
Mv  Little  Girl. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 


By  Celia's  Arbour. 
Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 
The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
In  Trafalgar's  Bay. 

The  Ten  Years’  Tenant. 


By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 

All  Sorts  and  Condi-  The  Bell  of  St.  Paul’s 
tions  of  Men. 


The  Captains’  Room. 

All  in  a Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster. 

Uncle  Jack. 

The  World  Went  Very 
Well  Then. 

Children  of  Gibeon. 

Herr  Baulus. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom. 

To  Call  Her  Mine. 

The  Master  Craftsman. 

By  AMBROSE 

In  the  Midst  of  Life. 


The  Holy  Rose. 
Armorel  of  Lyonesse. 
S. Katherine  shy  Tower 
Verbena  Camellia  Ste- 
phanotis. 

The  Ivory  Gate. 

The  Rebel  Queen. 
Beyond  the  Dreams 
Avarice. 

The  Revolt  of  Man. 

In  Deacon’s  Orders. 

The  City  of  Refuge. 

BIERCE. 


of 


BY  BRET  HARTE. 


Californian  Stories. 
Gabriel  Conroy. 

Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 

By  ROBERT 

Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A Child  of  Nature. 

God  and  the  Man. 

Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 

The  Master  of  the  Mine. 


Flip.  | Maruja. 

A Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 
A Waif  of  the  Plains. 
Ward  of  Golden  Gate. 

BUCHANAN. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Ma- 
deline. 

The  New  Abelard. 

The  Heir  of  Linne. 
Woman  and  the  Man. 
Rachel  Dene.  | Matt. 
Lady  Kilpatrick. 


Annan  Water. 

By  BUCHANAN  and  MURRAY. 

The  Charlatan. 

By  HALL  CAINE. 

The  Shadow  of  a Crime.  I The  Deemster. 

A Son  of  Hagar. 

By  Commander  CAMERON. 

The  Cruise  of  the  ‘Black  Prince.’ 


By  HAYDEN 

The  Adventures  of  Jones. 


CARRUTH 


By  AUSTIN  CLARE. 

For  the  Love  of  a Lass. 

By  Mrs.  ARCHER  CLIVE. 

Paul  Ferroll. 

Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 

The  Cure  of  Souls.  | The  Red  Sultan. 

By  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 

The  Bar  Sinister. 

By  MORT.  & FRANCES  COLLINS. 


Sweet  Anne  Page. 
Transmigration. 

From  Midnight  to  Mid- 
night. 

A Fight  with  Fortune. 


Sweet  and  Twenty. 

The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar 
Frances. 


By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


Armadale.  | AfterDark. 
No  Name. 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 

Miss  or  Mrs.? 

The  New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady 
The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 


My  Miscellanies. 

The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 

Man  and  Wife. 

Poor  Miss  Finch. 

The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel’s  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 

1 1 Say  No  ! ’ 

The  Evil  Genius. 

Little  Novels. 

Legacy  of  Cain. 

Blind  Love. 


A Rogue-s  Life. 

By  M.  J.  COLQUHOUNr 

Every  Inch  a Soldier. 


By  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 

The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

By  MATT  GRIM. 

The  Adventures  of  a Fair  Rebel. 

By  B.  M.  CROKER. 


Pretty  Miss  Neville. 
Diana  Barrington. 

‘To  Let.’ 

A Bird  of  Passage. 
Proper  Pride. 

A Family  Likeness. 

A Third  Person. 

By  W. 

Hearts  of  Gold. 


Village  Tales  and  Jungle 
Tragedies. 

Two  Masters. 

Mr.  Jervis. 

The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 
Married  or  Single  ? , 

Interference. . 

CYPLES. 


By  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 

Tire  Evangelist : or,  Port  Salvation. 

By  ERASMUS  DAWSON. 

The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

By  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 

A Castle  in  Spain. 

By  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.  | Circe’s  Lovers. 

By  DICK  DONOVAN 

The  Man-Hunter. 

Tracked  and  Taken. 

Caught  at  Last  l 
Wanted! 

Who  Poisoned  Hetty 
Duncan  ? 

Man  from  Manchester. 

A Detective’s  Triumphs 
The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace. 

The  Chronicles  of  Michael  Danevitch. 

By  Mrs.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 

A Point  of  Honour.  | Archie  Lovell. 

By  M.  BETHAM=ED WARDS. 

Felicia.  | Kitty. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

Roxy. 

By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN. 

The  New  Mistress.  j The  Tiger  Lily. 
Witness  to  the  Deed.  | The  White  Virgin. 

By  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 


In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 
From  Information  Re- 
ceived. 

Tracked  to  Doom. 

Link  by  Link 
Suspicion  Aroused. 
Dark  Deeds. 

Riddles  Read. 


Bella  Donna 
Never  Forgotten. 
Polly. 

Fatal  Zero. 


Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Seventy  - five  Brooke 
Street. 

The  Lady  of  Bran  tome. 


By  P.  FITZGERALD  and  others. 

Strange  Secrets. 

By  ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQUE. 

Filthy  Lucre. 

By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 


Olympia. 

One  by  One. 

A Real  Queen. 

Queen  Cophetua 

By  HAROLD 
Seth’s  Brother’s  Wife,  j 
Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE 
Pandurang  Hari. 

By  EDWARD  GARRETT. 

The  Capel  Girls. 

By  GILBERT  GAUL. 

A Strange  Manuscript. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 


King  or  Eoiave? 
Romances  of  the  Law. 
Ropes  of  Sand. 

A Dog  and  M3  Shadow. 

FREDERIC. 

The  Lawton  Girl. 

FRERE. 


Robin  Gray. 

Fancy  Free. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What  will  World  Say  ? 
In  Love  and  War. 

For  the  King. 

In  Pastures  Green. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
A Heart’s  Problem. 


In  Honour  Bound. 
Flower  of  the  Forest. 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 

Of  High  Degree. 

By  Mead  and  Stream. 
Loving  a Dream. 

A Hard  Knot. 

Heart’s  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 


The  Dead  Heart. 

By  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 
Dr.  Austin’s  Guests.  The  Wizard  of 
Jaines  Duke.  Mountain , 

By  ERNEST  GLANVILLE. 

The  Lost  Heiress.  J The  Fossicker. 

A Fair  Colonist. 


the 
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Two-Shilling  Novels— continued. 

By  Rev.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 

Red  Spider.  | Eve. 

By  HENRY  GREVILLE. 

A Noble  Woman.  | Nikanor. 

By  CECIL  GRIFFITH. 

Corinthia  Marazion,. 

By  SYDNEY  GRUNDY. 

The  Days  of  his  Vanity. 

By  JOHN  HABBERTON. 

Brueton’s  Bayou.  | Country  Luck. 

By  ANDREW  HALLIDAY. 

Every-day  Papers. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


Garth 
Ellice  Quentin, 
fortune's  Fool. 
Miss  Gadogna. 
Sebastian  Strome. 
Dust. 


Beatrix  Randolph. 
Love— or  a Name. 
David  Poindexter’s  Dis- 
appearance. 

The  Spectre  of  the 
Camera. 


By  Sir  ARTHUR  HELPS. 

Ivan  de  Biron. 

By  G.  A.  HENTY. 

Rujub  the  Juggler. 

By  HENRY  HERMAN. 

A Leading  Lady. 

By  HEADON  HILL. 

Zambra  the  Detective. 

By  JOHN  HILL. 

Treason  Felony. 

By  Mrs.  CASHEL  HOEY. 

The  Lover’s  Creed. 

By  Mrs.  GEORGE  HOOPER. 

The  House  of  Raby. 

By  Mrs.  HUNGERFORD. 

A Maiden  ail  Forlorn. 


In  Durance  Vile. 
Marvel. 

A Mental  Struggle. 
A Modern  Circe. 
April’s  Lady. 
Peter’s  Wife. 


Lady  Verner’s  Flight. 
The  Red-House  Mystery 
The  Three  Graces. 
Unsatisfactory  Lover. 
Lady  Patty. 

Nora  Creina. 

Professor's  Experiment. 


By  Mrs,  ALFRED  HUNT. 

Thornicroft’s  Model.  | Self-Condemned. 

That  Other  Person.  | The  Leaden  Casket. 

By  WM.  JAMESON. 

My  Dead  Self. 

By  HARRIETT  JAY. 

The  Dark  Colleen.  j Queen  of  Connaught. 

By  MARK  KERSHAW. 

Colonial  Fact3  and  Fictions. 

By  R.  AS  IB  KING. 

A Drawn  Game. 

‘The  Wearing  of  the 
Green.’ 

By  EDMOND  LEPELLETIER. 

Madame  Sans  Gene. 

By  JOHN  LEYS. 

The  Lindsays. 

By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 


Passion’s  Slave. 
Bell  Barry. 


Patricia  Kemball. 

The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  ? 
Paston  Carew. 

‘ My  Love  1 ’ 
lone. 

With  a Silken  Thread. 


The  Atonement  of  Learn 
Dundas. 

Rebel  of  the  Family. 
Sowing  the  Wind. 

The  One  Too  Many. 
Dulcie  Everton. 


By  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 

Gideon  Fleyce. 

By  justin  McCarthy. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

Water  dale  Neighbours, 

Mv  Enemy’s  Daughter 
A Fair  Saxon. 

Linley  Rochford. 

Miss  Misanthrope 
Camiola. 

By  HUGH 


Mr.  Stranger’s  Sealed  Packet. 


Donna  Quixote. 

| Maid  of  Athens. 

' The  Comet  of  a Season. 
The  Dictator. 

Red  Diamonds. 

The  Riddle  Ring. 

MACCOLL. 


By  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 

Heather  and  Snow. 

By  AGNES  MACDONELL. 

Quaker  Cousins. 

By  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 

The  Evil  Eye.  f Lost  Rose. 

By  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 

A Romance  of  the  Nine- 1 The  New  Republic, 
teenth  Century.  } 

By  J.  MASTERMAN. 

Half-a-do2en  Daughters. 

By  BRANBER  MATTHEWS. 

A Secret  of  the  Sea. 

By  L.  T.  MEADE. 

A Soldier  of  Fortune. 

By  LEONARD  MERRICK. 

The  Man  who  was  Good. 

By  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 

Touch  and  Go.  J Mr.  Dorjllion. 

By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 

Hathercourt  Rectory. 

By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 

Stories  Weird  and  Won- 1 From  the  Bosom  of  the 
derful.  Deep. 

The  Dead  Man’s  Secret.  I 

By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


A Bitof  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Bob  Martin’s  Little  Girl. 
Time’s  Revenges. 

A Wasted  Crime. 

In  Direst  Peril. 

Mount  Despair. 

A Capful  o’  Nails 

and  HERMAN. 

The  Bishops'  Bible. 


A Model  Father. 

Joseph’s  Coat. 

Coals  of  Eire. 

Val  Strange.!  Hearts. 

Old  Blazer’s  Hero. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

Cynic  Fortune. 

A Lifers  Atonement. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

By  MURRAY 

One  Traveller  Returns. 

Paul  Jones’s  Alias. 

By  HENRY  MURRAY. 

A Game  of  Bluff.  f A Song  of  Sixpence. 

By  HUME  N1SBET, 

‘ Bail  Up ! ’ | Dr.Bernard  St. Vincent 

By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 

Saint  Ann’s.  { Billy  Bellew. 

By  ALICE  O*  HAN  LON. 

The  Unforeseen.  | Chance  ? or  Fate  ? 

By  GEORGES  OtlNET. 

Dr.  Rameau.  I A Weird  Gift. 

A Last  Love. 

By  Mrs.  O LI  PH  ANT. 

Whiteladies.  I The  Greatest  Heiress  is 

The  Primrose  Path.  | England. 

By  Mrs.  ROBERT  O’REILLY. 

Phoebe  s Fortunes. 


By 

Held  in  Bondage. 
Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Idalia. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Cecil  Castlemaine’sGage 
Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle  Earine. 

A Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 

Signa. 

Princess  Napraxine. 

In  a Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 


OUIDA. 

Two  Lit.  Wooden  Shoes 
Moths. 

Bimbi. 

Pipi3trello. 

A Village  Commune. 
Wanda. 

Othmar 
Frescoes. 

In  Maremma. 
Guilderoy. 

Ruffino. 

Syrim. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Two  Offenders. 

Ouida’s  Wisdom,  Wit, 
and  Pathos. 

AGNES  PAUL. 


Friendship. 

By  MARGARET 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  EDGAR  A.  POE. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 

The  Romance  of  a Station. 

The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 

Outlaw  and  Lawmaker.  | Mrs.  Tregaskiss. 
Christina  Chard.  | 
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Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

By  E.  C.  PRICE. 

Valentina.  I Mrs.  Lancaster'sRival. 

The  Foreigners.  | Gerald. 

By  RICHARD  PRYCE. 

Miss  Maxwell’s  Affections. 

By  JAMES  PAYN. 


Bentlnck’s  Tutor. 
Murphy’s  Master. 

A County  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

Cecil’s  Tryst. 

The  Clyffards  of  Clyffe. 
The  Foster  Brothers. 
Found  Dead. 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 
Walter’s  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 
Humorous  Stories. 
£200  Reward. 

A Marine  Residence. 
Mirk  Abbey 
By  Proxy. 

Under  One  Roof. 

High  Spirits. 

Carlyon’s  Year.  1Z 
From  Exile. 

For  Cash  Only. 

Kit. 

The  Canon’s  Ward. 


The  Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 

A Perfect  Treasure. 
What  He  Cost  Her. 

A Confidential  Agent. 
Glow-worm  Tales. 

The  Burnt  Million. 
Sunny  Stories. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 

A Woman’s  Vengeance. 
The  Family  Scapegrace. 
Gwendoline’s  Harvest. 
Like  Father,  Like  Son. 
Married  Beneath  Him. 
Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 
Less  Black  than  We’re 
Painted. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A Grape  from  a Thorn. 
The  Mystery  of  Mir- 
bridge. 

The  Word  and  the  Will. 
A Prince  of  the  Blood. 
A Trying  Patient. 


By  CHARLES  READE. 


to 


A Terrible  Temptation. 
Foul  Play. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 
Hard  Cash. 

Singleheart  and  Double- 
f&C6. 

Good  Stories  of  Man  and 
other  Animals. 

Peg  Woffington. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

A Perilous  Secret. 

A Simpleton. 

Readiana. 

A Woman-Hater. 

H.  RIDDELL. 

The  Uninhabited  House. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace 
Gardens. 

The  Nun’s  Curse. 

Idle  Tales. 

RIVES. 


It  is  Never  Too  Late 
Mend. 

Christie  Johnstone. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Put  Yourself  in  His 
Place 

Love  Me  Little,  Love 
Me  Long. 

The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth. 

The  Course  of  True 
Love. 

The  Jilt. 

The  Autobiography  of 
a Thief. 

By  Mrs.  J. 

Weird  Stories. 

Fairy  Water. 

Her  Mother's  Darling. 

The  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Garden  Party. 

By  AMELIE 

Barbara  Dering. 

By  F.  VV.  ROBINSON. 

Women  are  Strange.  I The  Woman  in  the  Dark 

The  Hands  of  Justice.  | 

By  JAMES  RUNCIMAN. 

Skippers  and  Shellbacks.  | Schools  and  Scholars. 

Grace  Balmaign’s  Sweetheart. 

By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 


Round  the  Galley  Fire. 
On  the  Fo’k’sle  Head. 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 
A Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
A Book  for  the  Ham- 
mock. 

The  Mystery  of  the 
‘ Ocean  Star.’ 

The  Romance  of  Jenny 
Harlowe. 

By  DORA 

Country  Sweetheart 


An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  onWideWide  Sea. 
Good  Ship  ‘ Mohock.’ 
The  Phantom  Death. 

Is  He  the  Man  ? 

Heart  of  Oak. 

The  Convict  Ship. 

The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 
The  Last  Entry. 
RUSSELL. 


A By  GEdRGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 

Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 


The  Ring  o Bells. 

Mary  Jane’s  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Tales  of  To-day. 
Dramas  of  Life. 
Tinkletop’s  Crime. 

My  Two  Wives. 

By  ARTHUR 

A Match  in  the  Dark. 


Zeph. 

Memoirs  of  a Landlady. 
Scenes  from  the  Show. 
The  10  Commandments. 
Dagonet  Abroad. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

SKETCHLEY. 


By  HAWLEY  SMART. 

Without  Love  or  Licence.  I The  Plunger. 
Beatrice  and  Benedick.  I Long  Odds. 
The  Master  of  Rathkelly.  | 

By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron 
Dyke. 

The  Golden  Hoop. 

Hoodwinked. 

By  Devious  Ways. 

By  ALAN 

A Fellow  of  Trinity. 

The  Junior  Dean. 

Master  of  St. Benedict’s 
To  His  Own  Master. 


Back  to  Life. 

The  LoudwaterTragedy, 
Burgo  s Romance. 
Quittance  in  Full. 

A Husband  from  the  Sea 

ST.  AUBYN. 

Orchard  Damerel. 

In  the  Face  of  theWorld. 
The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 


By  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

New  Arabian  Nights. 

By  BERTHA  THOMAS. 

Cressida.  | The  Violin- Player. 

By  WALTER  THORNBURY. 

Tales  for  the  Marines.  | Old  Stories  Retold. 

By  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

By  F.  ELEANOR  TROLLOPE* 

Like  Ships  upon  the  I Anne  Furness. 

Sea.  I Mabel’s  Progress. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


The  Land-Leaguers. 

The  American  Senator. 
Mr.  Scarborough’s 
Family. 

GoldenLion  of  Granpere 


Frau  Frohmann. 

Marion  Fay. 

Kept  in  the  Dark. 

John  Caldigate. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Farnell’s  Folly. 

• By  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 


Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  Prince  and  tno 
Pauper. 

A Yankee  at  the  Court 
of  King  Arthur. 

The  £1,000,000  Bank- 
Note. 


TYTLER. 

The  Huguenot  Family 
The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 
What  SheCameThrough 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Citoyenne  Jaqueline. 

UPWARD. 

I Prince  of  Balkistan. 


A Pleasure  Trip  on  the 
Continent. 

The  Gilded  Age. 

Huckleberry  Finn. 

MarkTwain’s  Sketches. 

Tom  Sawyer. 

A Tramp  Abroad. 

Stolen  White  Elephant. 

By  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 

Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH 

The  Bride’s  Pass. 

Buried  Diamonds. 

St.  Mungo’s  City. 

Lady  Bell. 

Noblesse  Oblige. 

Disappeared. 

By  ALLEN 

The  Queen  against  Owen. 

‘ God  Save  the  Queen  ! ’ 

By  AARON  WATSON  and  LILLIAS 
WASSERMANN. 

The  Marquis  of  Carabas. 

By  WILLIAM  WESTALL. 

Trust-Money. 

By  Mrs.  F.  H.  WILLIAMSON. 

A Child  Widow. 

By  J.  S.  WINTER. 

Cavalry  Life.  | Regimental  Legends. 

By  H.  F.  WOOD. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 

The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 

By  CELIA  PARKER  WOOLLEY. 

Rachel  Armstrong  ; or,  Love  and  Theology. 

By  EDMUND  YATES. 

The  Forlorn  Hope.  Castaway. 

By  I.  ZANGWILL. 

Ghetto  Tragedies. 
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